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ABSTBACT 

This publication is the result of a Multicultural 
Education/Competency Based Teacher Education (H/CBTE) project vbich, 
among other objectives, sought to bring together the findings of 
separate studies, projects, and research efforts. The project 
pro'posed to take a broader approach to the overall problem of quality 
education by seeking to^^i^dentif y generic concerns and needs common to 
ail ©thnic groups amd diverse cultural situations. The project at the 
same time sought to identify those needs felt to be unique or more 
relevant to certain cultural circumstances and situations than 
others. -Part 1 of this document is -in the form of a prologue; it is 
entitled »• Antecedents to Developments of and Emphasis on 
Multicultural Education." parts 2-5 were "written by four educators" 
and/or teams from the black American, Spanish- speaking American, and 
native Americaji academic communities vho were invited to contribute. 
Part 2- treats teacher competencies from the perspective of the black 
American^ educator. Part 3 treats teacher competencies from the 
Spanish-speaking educator's perspective (including views of Puerto 
Rican Americans, Chicane Americans, and Cuban Americans) . Part H 
treats teacher competencies from the perspective of the native 
American, recognizing the divergencies of views among the nearly 300 
tribal groups. Part 5 seeks to identify teacher competencies common 
to all groups as well as those recognized in the general society as 
evidence of accepted requirements and standards. (Editor/JA) 
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FOREWORD 



E Pluribus Vnam. This national inoUo has been the basis and foundaCioa 
from which not only our i:ountr>- has grpvvn but from which our educattonal 
thrust has sprung. Examined in its proper syntactical sequence, the trans- 
lation is **out of many, one.*' Yet history records a focus on the unifying 
aspect "one** to the exchision of the pluralistic concept expressed with the 
words "out of many.** 

"Amerii.a is (iod's c:rur.ib!e. the Great Melting Pot --God is making the 
American * (The \fefting Pot. Act I. by Israel Zangwiil). The optimism ex- 
pressed by this turn-of-thenrentury playwright has nol^been ratified by his- 
tory, and multiracial and multiethnic lichness has bee'li too long socriBced 
at the altar of the melting pot. The creation of the ^ model American'* is at 
best a quaint myth. Kven during those years v^^hen the melting pot theory 
was an integral tenet of national faith. Americans* references to Iheir fellow 
t;itiy:ens wert* so consistently ^irefaced by a statement of ethnic origin that 
in 1918. \fetropoiiton magazine frmnd it useful to coin the phrase "hyphe* 
nated Americans.** That idiom still has meaning for us today, a fact which, 
in itself, is testimt)ny that the melting pot theory never proved itself in the 
crucible of reality. Although in recent years that theory has fallen into dis- 
repute, the message has not reached all segments of society and therefore 
has not reached all our sr.hools, > ^ 

The goal of education in contemporary society must be to develop in* 
dividuals who are open to change and who are flexible, adaptive, and recep- 
tive. This of nc>cessity means introducing students to the great diversity of 
lifestyles which our multicultural heritage embraces. 

in the past, soine weak starts have been made in the schools to introduce 
a nmltii:ultural approach. But often it was done for (he wrong reasons — an 
expedient mm^e to reduce tensions, to defuse protest, and to relieve anti- 
f:ipate(i community pressures. Since reastms for doing something subtly 
mfluence hoiv we act. these attempts failed. They were stop-gap measures 
hastily decided upon and inadequately implemented. Often thesf* programs 
brought kids, teachers, and materials together in a classroom in the hope 
that ' something*' would happen. However, no number of crossed fingers 
or lucky rabbits' feet or speeches at school boards can replace honest assess- 
ment of the problem ar^l adequate program preparation. 

The schools' ultimate objective is the design and implementation of 
a culturally pluri»li.stic curriculum which will accurately represent our di- 
verse jiociety. These studies in cultural heritage must emerge from intro- 
spec:ti(m on the part of c.arric ulum designers, students, and teachers. Fusing 
this introspection with ohjtHitive historical scholarship and the results of 
current research about the learning processes w*ill provide a sound f<^mm- 
lation. Guiriculum materials of excellence and innovative teacher training 



can thtm be finally siireened by having them subject to confirmation by 
members of the racialethnic: group to which the matcfria's refer. 

On this foundation, teachers will be trained to emphdsi?:e the learning 
processes and human relationships, th« affective realm, rather than just 
teaching processes and the cognitive ri>ahn. They will learn that the goal 
is not to placate cultural minorities, nor to aggrandize the cultural majority* 
but to bring about a new sense of being and a wljkyesomenesfi in the entire 
society through a strengthening of its parts. \ 

The poet. (Gerard Manley Hopkins, celebrated the great variety found in 
life with these words: 

Glorv" be to Clod for dappled things— 

For skies of C()uple-color as a brindled cow; 

For rose-rtioies in all stipple upon trout that swim; 
Fa»sh-firei:oal chestnut-falls; finches' wings; 
Landscapes plottc^d and pieced — folo, fallow, and plow; 
And all trades, their gear and tackle and trim. 
All things counter, original, spare, strange; 
Whatever is fickle, freckled (who know how?] 
With swift, slow: sweet, sour: adazzle. dim; 
He fathers-forth whose beauty is past change: 
Praise Him.* 

It seems imly proper to celebrate, with the same kind of gusto and jo/, 
the richly diverse cultural heritage of America. There is no more noble v*a 
tor educators to do this than to recogni2e the need to widen, rather than 
narrow, the range of human variability in our society and to help proliferat-^ 
the creed tliat to be difTenmt is not to be inferior. W'e need to exert oui 
forts to make the school a place where differences, between and among 
(>t»ople. are not merely tacitly ac:cepted but are celebrated as a national 
blessing. 

This document is an effort in that direction. The authors and AACTK 
have spent many hours, months, and years pondering the issues and the 
questions. This bt)ok wtlects that dHibt^ration. As w*e approac:h our bic:en- 
tennial year and reflect on the heritage of this country, let us renew our 
confidenc e in the motto which honors the difference and diversity of "We 
the People ■ by showing ;t tc be the-'source of our national unity. 

K Plurihus Tnum. 

W*illiam L. Smith 
Director, Teacher (k)rps 
r.S. Office of Kducation 
Washington, U.C. 



•"Pied Beauty" originally appeared in Poems of Gerard ManJey Hopkins, published 
by Oxford rniversity Press (Fourth edition. 19B7). This poem is now in the public 
domain. 



FOREWORD 

Aimjrica is a l ulturally divt^rse S4H:it?ty. As sui h. its ^durational system 
demands teai ht^rs and other education personnet who are trained to «:arr\' 
out prolessioual tasks in a wide variety of s<?ttihss and with full under- 
standing of the significance of inultic ulturalism tor meaningful education. 

inasnuich as over percent of the education personnel in our nation 
are prepared in the more than HtiO member colleges and universities of the 
American Association of Colleges for Teacher education, it is no accident that 
the Assot iat ion has had a long and important leadership role in multicultural 
education. Through its Commission on Multicultural Kducaticm, established 
in iy?(K AACrri: has iialled tor greater attention t<vthe preservation and 
enhrtfuement of cultural pluralism in education, and particularly in the 
preparaticm of education personnel. 

In t47:i the meml>ers of the Commission on Multit.ult jral Kducation, 
under the ( hairnianship of lames ki?lly. dean. Cniversity of Pittsburgh 
School of i:ducation. and the Assoiiiation's Committee on fVrformance- 
Based Teacher Kducation chaired by |.\V Maucker. vie e president for aca- 
demic aftairs. Kansas State Te«i(:hers Colle'ge. and with the ac tive involve- 
ment of Karl Massanari. AACI EPBTH's project director, conceived of a 
plan to explore the potential ot ( ompetenc:y*based teacher education with 
rtispect to the prepartition of teachers in and for multicultural schcwd s«>ttings. 
This proposal brought together two major interests of AA(TE in a way that 
enhanced the Association resources available. F'ortunately. the Teacher 
Corps, under the direc.ticm of William Smith and with the active support 
of lames Steffensen and Pre.st(m Royster. was able to provide support* for 
the project. The cooperation of Tlie Cniversity of Toledo and Cteorge K. 
Die kson. dran of the College^ of Kducation, have bt^m essential to the suc:<;ess 
of the und» . laking. 

The American As.sociation of Colleges for Tea( her Kdut aticm is proud 
to publish this report iif the Writing Ccmferenc.e which is the cuJminaticm 
of the Multicultural Kdu( alicmCompeteiw V-Based Tea( her Kduc:ation Pro- 
ject. It is a pioneering efFcVrt to identify- tejf\.her competeni:ies neeiled by 
all teachers who teac h students in a 'culti4rtlly divers** .society. The Asso- 
ciation I ommends this do( unieni to all wluiia^ engaged in the improvement 
of tt?ai:her preparation, in the hopr and expet^)ion that the thoughts c on- 
tained herein will enhance the c|uality of th^ dialogue concerning c omi)e- 
tency-ba.sed education, and thereby insurt* more effective te^ac hers of young 
Americans for future multicultural generatiiins. 

As previously noted, the Teacher Corps and the University of Toledo 
have playtjd important roles in making this activity possible. 

On iM^half of the Association and its officers, I want to expre.ss sincere 
thanks as wc»ll as congratulations to all who gave of their valuable time 
and professional insight as writers, edihirs. and c:onsultanls. Theirs was a 



difRr.ult task and they did it w«lK Wo aro grateful for the efforts and advice 
ofihe AACTTE PBTH Committee and the Association's Commission on Multi- 
cuUulral Kducatinn. 

^ Espe^clalivv 1 wish to thank WHliam A, Hunter, who ser\'ed as principal 

investigi^^or.anjjl his assistant, Geneva F. Watkins. Without their professional 
commitment to the task, this docmiient would not have been possible. 

I'inaUy, the AACTE publicat/ions staff should receive recognition ^or 
final copyiiditinp. design coordination, and actual publication. Truly the 
total "publication has been the product of excellent cooperation! ^ 

Kdward C. Pomproy 
Exec:utive Director 
American Association of CoUeges 

for Teacher Education 
Washington. DX), 
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Today, there e>ilst wtde^variations in the extent and degree to which 
equal and adequate educational opportunities arc available to children and 
youth in American society. Greater disparities and inadequacies attend 
educational provisions for the cuhurally diverse, in spitd of implied consti* 
lutionat guarantees for equal educational opportunity. There are many 
reasons for this, these having been variously idciitified, exptore4i investi** 
gated, and discussed by educators, sociolo^ts, economists/^poiitlcal 
Si:tentists. psychologists, anthropologists, and other specialists.. There is 
agreement among many analysts that one cause of these conditions is the 
fact that there has Qot been adequate national commitment to education 
and the educational enterprise* Nor is there a nial tangible, enduring sensi- 
tivity to the vicissitudes of multicultural education and its necessity for 
„releyar)t learning* and- io lhii integuty-ot^^ontributing influenctitg factors 
in a pluralistic society. * / 

The elimination of this undesirable, non-American condition requires 
an educational system prioritizi^d and geared to accommodate cultural i 
diversity. !t will also require eduuitors adequately prepared and favorably 
inclined to work effectively tvith children of diffemnt ethnic groups and/or 
• other cultural identities. 

ScicUtered and often uncoordinated efforts have been undertaken in cor^ 
rectii^g this situation. These include studies and work by the United States 
Office of Education (particularly through the Teacher Corps, by the National 
Center for the Infprovenumt of Educational %stems (NCIES). C'areer Op- 
portunity Program}, by colleges and universities (through multicultural- 
tntracultural education programs), and by agencies and organizations giving 
special attention to special problems i^lating to^he interests or specie' 
purposes of the agenc:y ilr organization (such ^'AAlA^U. NEA). Additionally. 
spet:ial ethnic or cultural study groups (such as the Multicultural Education 
Task Force of the National Institute of Education {NIE) of the U.S. Office 
of Education (l^SOE). the National Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People (NAACP)» and the IJ.S, Commission on Civil Rights) havo 
made significant studies also. 

c Thi5 publication. Multicultural Education through Competency-Based ^ 
Tecrher Edu( ution. is the result of a Multio^ltural Educatioa'Competency- 
Based Teacher Educatioit Project (M/COtE) which, among other obiectives, 
sought to bring together the findings ot separa|e studies, projects, and re- 
search efforts. The Proie<:t proposedjto take^ h^(^er approach to the overall 
problem of quality cducatron by seeking |^o identify generic concerns and 
needs common to all ethnicvrgrbups and diverse cultural situations. The 
l*roject at the same time sought to identify tho^ needs felt to be*unique or 
more relevant to ceitain cultural circumstances and situations than to others. 



The Projecit nffurt was designed by 3 st^ven-member |>tcerinK Committee 
ami the AAirTK Projed Staff, The design wiis calculated operationally to 
avoid or miiiimi/e si?parateness in the Prolect's educational approach and 
prtiduct. Simultaneously, it was desired to have reflintted the input and 
points of view frori expels on multicultural education within the Identified 
poi^y^datiuns and Belds. 

The membt^rs of the Projec;t Steering Committee were selected because 
of their representativeness and expertise in the areas of multicultural cdu- 



TAUUK I. COMPOSITION or STEERiNC COMMin^EE: 



Criteria Member 



Three from 1. lames Kelly, jr. Dean. School of Education. 

Multicultural Commission University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

2. Elaine Witty. Chairman. Department of Ele- 
n.ertary Education. Norfolk ^tate College. 

, Norfolk. Va. 

3. Henrietta Whiteman. Director. Native 
American Siudies Program. University of 
Montana. Missoula. Mont. 



Two jointly named by I. Atilano A. Valencia. Head. Dept. of 
Teacher Corps and Education. New Mexico Highlands 

AACTE ^ University. Las Vegas. N.M. 

2. Mary Hatvvood. ("lassroom Teacher, 

Alexandria Public Schools. Alexandria, Va. 



University of Toledo I. Richard iaxe. Associate Dean, (killnge of 

Education. University of Toledo. 
Toledo, oh. 



2. Tomas A Arciniega. Chairman— Projciit 
Steering ('ommittee: Dean. San Diego State 
University. San Diego. C*a. 



Latum and c:ninpeteiu:y-bas»?d tt»iu:her education. Moreover, the c:omposition 
of the I'omnnttei* was c:onc:eived so that it would have wide afl*l diverse 
n!pr(fsetitatiot\ from the professional community. (See Table I.) The member- 
ship included thrw representatives selected from and by the AACTE Multi- 
cultural Kducalion Commission, two representatives with special expertise 
in'CBTK selected jointly by Teacher Corps and AACTTE (one of these a class- 
nn'm teacher sefi^i:ted by NKA). one member selected by The University of 
Toledo (the contracting institution), and one member selected by AACTTE. 
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rh*» siibstaiitivt» i outent i)f the diu-umont was written by jJt hoJaffs of 
multu ulturat iWiiuatioa from throughout the vuadesnu vomiiumit\\ Al- 
though It rtH ogui/eii that all t'aivts ot i ultural dtwrsity co^uild ao\ be 
•u ( omnioiiattHi in this ProjtM.:t t»ttort. tho l*ro{*H t design st»t the tnit(jl phase 
ot rt»sean h to l>*» the identitluitioii of c omp*'t**n(:it*s thnmgh the |)envptions 
i>f representatives ot the thrt*e largest minority racial gnmp^, emphasising 
that nuittii uhural eiluidtion is nut svauavnunis with or {imiltni t^ik ra- 
identities and mituirity status. As a l>^»ginning. and as a m^\ias to an ^ ud 
four eduralors and or teams from the Blatk American, S|>anish-s|>iMMng 
Ameriian. and Native Aineriian aiademii: louinmnities were invOinl to 
write position papers on the i ompetencie:; utiique (ifuniquet to ttvu hiiig 

ident ifted rai ial groups in ethniv settings, as well as in general grimpsi^ttings. 
ft 

Thirteen ^ut h papt»rs \vt»n» written and critiqued by a panel of eight 
consultants tonsistitig i>f a teacht^r educator, psychologist. anthni|>« ^legist. 
(iirriiuhnn specialist, comnuinication sjH»cialist. smiologist. (Hditieal 
scientist, and psychumetrist. A ^Muel of eight writer-editors fur each ethnic 
grmip and a cross-cidtural panel of eight read the |H>sition pa|H^rs and the 
l onsultants" I ritiques. ^ 

The Project Writing Conferemt* was convemnl at the Tniversity of 
Oklahoma s Cemtinuing Kducation TetUer. Norman. Oklahoma, tune 
1*174. during which the (ntsition paper writers ititeracteti with each oth%*r. 
the pam»l of consultants, and the panels of writer-4»ditors. |S*v Appt^ndix 
I fop (lonferemi* Program.) Together these pnrfessionals wrote Parts M, HI, 
IV. and V constituting this publication. For each gnmp, a prime writer and 
his or her assot iate were responsible for pulling together the |Kisition p»ip««rs 
(ami concerted views ab4>ut them), the ccitiqu^'s and n^p<irts of the con- 
'sultants. and the collective views of the interacting individuals and grmips 
cihout the chapter content Part I! treats teacher coilipetencies from the per- 
spective of the Black .\nierican educa^tor. Part 111 treats teacher competencies 
from the Spanish-speaking American edui:ator's pers^HHiive. (including 
views of Puertii Kican .Americans. Chicano Anu*ricans and (luban Ameri- 
I a'ns). P.irt l\' ireats teacher competencies from the persp^H'tive of the Native 
.\nu»rican. rt»cogni/ing the divergencies ot views among the nearly M}0 
tribal groups. Part V seeks to identify teacher cutf^pt^tenuiV^s common to 
all groups as well as those competencies rtH:ogniztHf in the general society 
as evidence ot accepted re(|uirements and standanls, . / 

^ The A.\(TK Project staff was largely responsible for assembling and 
providing the, background information for the diHUunent. This information 
is reflected in Part I— Prologue. The background sections of the b4H)k were 
written by the .AAtTK Projec t StatT with signifiiant assistance from assiS- 
elates at .X.MTK Headquarters. ' 

Karl \lassanari» assoi late director. AACHK and dirtnior of the .AAirTK 
PHTt Projec t, and Kit hard lames, dean, liollege of Kduc.atien. Morgan 
State (College. Maryland, were largely n»sponsible for writing the gratjt pn>* 
posal and initiating' the multu ultural education projetl, Thrtmghput its 



opi>ratii)n. Dr. Massanari served as a constant advisor, consultant, and re- 
source |)erson as well as liaison with the AACTE pt'rformance-based pro- 
gram, {oust Yff. john Aquino and Moira Mathieson of the Eric cnoaringhouse 
on Teairher Education, and David Imig of the AACH E Special Projects Of- 
fice gave invaluable assistance in providing bibliographic listings, literature 
reviews, and abstract information. 

The fifty state departments of education i^ere requested to provide 
the certifit:ation requirements of thei& states. A summary of ^tJx^Sfe Require- 
ments was compiled and analyzed by Gefieva Watkins. pirdgram a9sistant 
for the Project. ; 

The authors gratefully acknowledge the help^bf many other people In 
making this publication possible: Kay Shoemaker and Shirley Bonneville, 
AACTE program associates, for their suggestions and assistance relative 
to thy Writing Clotiferemic; loel Burdiw, AACTTE associate director: Annette 
MacKifuion/and Hedv St. Denis apd associated staff in editing and publica- 
tion: and Iran Khan for her untiring. efforts in typing the manuscripts. 

Special thanks are given t?f Edward C, Po^meroy. AACTE executive 
director, for administrative facilitation and continuous encouragement 
throughout the Project operation; the constiltants. writer-editors, and prime 
and as.sociate prime writers who gave unstintingly of their time. 

The c;onsultants to the Project wse: 
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This dor.unu?nt is a report of the first phase of a i:ontinaing effort to assist 
i:ulleges and universities in the development of multicultliral education as 
a component of teacher education programs. It is hoped^that it wiU assist 
faculties it! interfacing multicultural concepts and sensitivities into the 
f:urric:ula and full scope of !<?arning experienced in th0 colleges and uni- 
versities as well as school classrooms and cutnmuniliel 

The neeil for continued effo^rts in thi/area is morerthan evident. Since 
1954. the principles undergirding 20^Vears of effort toward quality educa- 
tion. whii:h must accommodate cultural diversity, do not appear to be 
understoocj even by the leadoVship of our nation. Regressive trends of 1974 
* make it more apparent than ^er that America still h&s not found its demo- 
cratic soul, nor diyei iX see {lTle]fti^ency to fulfill its educational potential. 
Until it becomes abuhjJantly. jtiJ^a^ throughout this nation of divergent cul- 
tures that the i:ounlr\*i; progr0«s and survival depend on its people living 
together with understanding. Contributing to the general welfare * 'ith dig- 
nity and integrity, the country js .future is threatened. 

It is apparent that the peo^jle of Amerit:a have to learn to live together 
a beginning to this end is ^earning together. A tremendous responsibility 
rests upon those agencies— such^^as schools^ colleges, and their agents, e.g.. 
teachers— to prepare its people to participate as Americans, with Americans, 
in the American society. 
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Director. Multii:ultural 
CBTK Frojei 1 
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ANTECEDENTS TO DEVELOPMENT OF AND 
EMPHASIS ON MULTICULTURAL EDUCATION 



William A. Hunter 
Director. Multicultural/CBTE Project 
Director. Research Institute for Studies in Education 
Iowa State University, Ames 



Sociological Antecedents 

Education in the United Slates, to be relevant, must be multicultural. 
This is not a radic:dl assertion but a corollary of a fundamental socioeduca- 
rational axiom. To maintain and perpetuate itself a .society and nation must 
set forth education as one of their essential institutions and systems to reflect 
and administer to the diverse needs of their people. The United States as a 
nation and as a society consists of many different groups of people with 
many contributory cultural patterns and products of behavior, all charac- 
terized by individual and group diversities within systems of relationships. 
The highly diversified and complex character of this "nation-society** sets 
forth i^s tiulturally pluralistit: nature. 

Modern American society is a unique mosaic of cultures, linked and 
interrelated through a pervading way of life contributed to and shared by 
all Americans^ yet recognizing and accommodating its contributory cultures. 
These cultural variants may be in many forms, such as language, customs, 
traditions, beliefs, religions, art. technology, national origin, political per- 
.suasion. racial i^Ientity. ethnic heritage, sex. age group, socioeconomic 
level, geographical location, and other characteristics or attributes which 
Jeiine and tronstitute group aggregates. It is therefore apparent, if educa- 
tion in the Ignited States is to meet the needs of its peoples, that it must 
have a life blood of muhicultural content in order to be sociologically rele- 
vant, philosophicaliy germane, psychologically material, and pedagogically 
apropos. 



Historical Antecedents 

A spot ial Task Ftirce on Human Rights was established luly by 
tht* Kepmsentativt^ Assembly of the SSational Education Association. In de- 
fining; its funi:tions. the Task Force expressed an awareness that the respom 
sibilities of a human being were not limited to a profession, and that the 
educational enterprise i:annot be isolated from other forces in society. The 
Task Force's Study included reexi mi nation and study of the Declaratioa 
of h»dependenct\ the Bill of Rights of the Constitution of the United States,' 
the Tnited Xdtions Dei:laration of Human Rights, as well as other documents; 
1-it visited every region and section of the country and heard testimony dur^ing 
hearinii<i involving witnesses and experts from all walks Of life in obvious 
troublt* spots throughout the country. 

DlSPAKll ^ HKIUKKX V.S. PRINCIPLKS AND PRAimCES 

The Rt>port of this Task Force was published in 1968.' It chronicled the 
disparity between principles and practices of human rights in America. 

America was colonizt?d by people who, in fleeing from repressive 
gtn>»rtmu'nts in lands where their rights were limited or non-- 
existt u^^htid great reverence for human rights. America was 
tuunded upon th*' recoguitic^n that human rights are universal 
antl innatt?— something a^mfli;! is born with, not sonfiething he 
can be required to learn. This is the legacy of ideals to the pre- 
sent gt>nt»ralion from the fathers of (mr country. But the present 
generation of Ameri( ans has anotherlegacy from America's past 
well— a dismal legacy of discrimination and denial in practice 
uf human rights to certain groups— in violation of the ideals,^ 

Anit»ri( a has perceived the character of its society and the roles of its 
ditterent peoples in differeint ways. The historical choice open to members 
of disparnte cultures or communities has been to assimilate and disappear 
^mto the mainstream of the AmericanI Anglo-Saxon character of society or 
to be isolated and relegated to second-^dass citizenship— or no citizenship 
at all. as in the case of the Native Americans. 

\Vhat are sonn^ of the facts which portray this legacy and the need for 
multic ultural education? Is there agitation over this question of multi- 
t ultural lulutation.-' Is it really "old hat*" as so many say? Is it^a problem 
which has attually been solved and therefore needs no more consideration? 
•Let us »>\amine some facts and further assess America s need for multicul- 
tural education. 

1?F:NKS1.S of AMKRICAN cnLTPRAK DISCRIMINATION 

Thr Tnlted States is unalterably a muhicultural nation made up mainly 
of immigrants and migrant peoples. All through the history of humankind, 
people have moved from over the face of the earth seeking more satisfactory 
( in umstances. Yet not until the IBOO's did such movements become of 



i:oiiu*rn: Uu?y uwe jutlgod to caust* economic, social, religious, political, 
ami education problems in America. 

*v The Irulido constituted tin? original American population, as the Span- 
ish established influence trtnn Florida through ff^?xas and New Mexico to 
California, and the Frent h moved up and dowiithe Mississippi and Ohio 
river valleys lH*tore Anit»rit:an colonies were S€»td\!d. 

Cultural discrimination emerged during the early development of the 
United States as a nationf Discrimination took the form of opposing certain 
nationalities and religicms through immigration laws. The English, first 
settling in lf>07 at lamestown. Virginia, wore followed by Germans, Scottish, 
Scotch-Irish, and Welsh. French Huguenots settled in the (*,arolina area, 

- Swedish Lutherans h\ Oelaware. and tht? Dutch in the New York area, Roman 
Catholics in Maryland, and (Ireek Orthodqx in Florida. The first census of 
the United Spates, taken in approximatelv 1790. showed that more than half 
the population consisted of African. Scotch-Irish, Welsh. German. Dutch, 
Swedish, French and other non-Knglish inhabitants!^ ^ 

The Rise of Discriminatory Practices. Kopan reports that before IBao 
immigration vvas viewed to present few obstacles to Americanization!^* The 
fact that Irish Catholics in establishing church schools were view^ed as a 
menace to natiiinal security led to the burning of schools and convents and 
/Tots in Boston. Philadelphia, and Now York. By 1B53. open^discrimination 
became organized politically in the form of the Know-Nothing Party. 

With the change in America s immigration patterns— from immigrants 
coming mainly from northwest Furope in 1885, to 75 percent coming from 
southern and eastern Kurope by Hn)5. bringing additionally different cul- 
tural entities (religions, customs, education, and political process): even 
greater discriminatory practices arose! Organizations were formed to restrict 
so-called -inferior ' p«?ople in America. An outgrowth of these efforts was 
the Chinese Exclusion Act of 1882 which applied not only to Chinese but 
eventually to all immigrants. Such reports as made by the Dillingham 
Commission.^ authorized by Congress in 1907. sought to prove the in- 
feriority of new immigrants. The Dillingham Report, in addition to giving 
t:redence to the desultonE* f:hampions of discrimination who had begun to 
label new immigrants "inferior ' because of national origin, laid the founda- 
tion for stereotyping.^ 

The report ol the Dillingham Commission (which was eventually dis- 
credited), and such popular writings as Madison Grant's The Passing of 
the Greot Rocc'i whi<:h in.^iisted on laws to restri« t immigrants in order to 
protect Anglo-Saxons in the Tnited Stales from non-Nordic race inundation, 
plus subsequent espousenients by writers, politicians, and educators of 
racial superiority or inferiority lojn spurious grourrds). have created cumu- 
lative deep-seated hate, distrust, and animosity which have never been 
undone. 

Although there were obvious multicultural elements in the country 



, to 

Hut h as HiRious. ethiiii;. and iiatiDnal oiifiiii groups, no real effort was 
, t^vident that sought to ret ogiii/e or iiccomiutKlate the disparities, hist^ad. 
after World War I a i i»!U ept developed which assumed the existence of a 
' t :onipU*te Americ an ruttiire whii h. in effect, recpiired assimilation of all to 
live in it It heranie unlawful in many states (until declared unconstitu- 
tunial by the SuprtMne Court as in the Oregon Case) to teach a foreign 
Icingudge.^ 

Bt^inning in IHBK stricter, more discriminative immigration laws were 
passe<i The Chinest* Kxt lusi(m Act. laB2. nought to end the immigration 
^ of Chinese and evtMitudUy applied to all immigrants. In 18n7. the Dawes 
At t niadt» it legally ^wssible for individual Indians to move into the white 
Ameriian sm iety if they were willing to leave their n?servations and give 
up their proiH*rty In \mi\. imnagration tjuotas were set: then in 1917 legis- 
lation was passed restricting imniigr«»tion on the basis of ethnic origin 
partit ularly forbidding further southern Kuropean and st>uthwestern Asian 
inunigratton.'* 

Starting in MCI. immigration laws werr? changed to accommodate 
selective ntitit)nalities. The l«»24 "National Origins Act" reduced annual 
immigration cpiolas in ratiii to the numbers of each naticmality in the country 
as of mny This act e\t hided all Asiatics fropi citizenship.. In 1943,the 
U Chinese Kvc lusUm Ar t was repealed and quotas were set. In 1952 the Im- 
migration and Natiorality Act (the Mii:arran-Walter Act) set forth additional 
ncJlional and ethnir restrictions, l^hese laws reniained in effect untiH965 
when Pr^»sident Lynilon Johnson signed the Reform Immigration A?:t.^»' 

Wt>rld War II provided the nation with compiled, interpreted, yet / 
^^uestlunable results of physii:al and mental tf?sts of soldiers and various '^'^ 
other groups examined in the war effort. lmplit:ations drawn from these^ 
data led U\ additit)iial discriminatory practices which were bei:oming more 
^ pmnouni ed against races, and evident in the areas of housing, education, 
/ employment, health «:are. and justic e under the law. Migrations through- 
out the Cnited States of Puertt) Ric^ns. Mexican Americans. Black Ameri- 
cans, and Native .Americans bnmght on second-generation discrimination 
and the outright prac tiire of open and legalized segregatloruThe Italians. 
Slavs. Greeks, and lews who were h>oked down im by the Irish. Germans, 
and Scandinavians. wht> were in turn looked down on by the English or 
others of Anglo-Saxon origin— all looked down on. discriminated against, 
and segregated the c iilor-visible groups— partic:ularly Hlac.ks (who also had 
been recently subject to slaverx). Chic:anos, Native Americans, and Puerto 
Ricans. 

THK MKLT1N(; POT ClT.TUR-\L CONCEPT 

As the ideas of an Americ:an culture, an American selMmage, and 
" ^ .Ameriean nativisni grew, the melting pot idea was seized upon. Israel 
Zangwill s play. The NfeJting Pot, first performed on Uroac^ivay in «ieptember 
19U9. set forth this t:oncept of America as a new country. One of the play's 
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f.haratJlm. U«v id Qui;<ano. a Russian-Iftwish immigrant to New York City, 
describes tht» iihw i:imntry as follows: 

Anu*rif:a is God's (Irucible. the grejat Molting Pot when; all the 
rat es of Kiirupi? are inelting and reforming! Here you stand, good 
folk, think J. when I see them at Ellis Island, here you stand in 
^ your fifty groups >vith your fifty languages and.histories, and your 

fifty hatreds ana rivalries/ but you won*t be long like .that. * 
• brothers, for these an? the fires uf God. A fig for your feuds and 
vendettas! (ifermans and Frenchmen. Irishmen and Englishmen, 
lews and Russians— into theCrucible with you all! Cod is making 5 - 
the American . . . The real American has not yet arrived. He is 
only in the Cruiiible, I tell you~he will be the fusion of All 
races, the i.omiug superman.*' ■ 
»i " 

Various related mi^thods developed as c:ont iniiing efforts to build a nativ- 
istic. Amf?ricaa culture. Ruc:h as the labeling of groups as "unAmerican/* 
and the use (tPKnglish in the publii: schools to establish a unilingual uni- 
culturai base. 

The melting pot ideology failed. Although it was recognized that 
America was culturally diversi;. no national effort was made to understand 
and acconmuKiate different cultural groups: in consequence, ethnic com- 
nminties or enclaves were maintained. 

RISE oi' THE c;onc:eit of c:ultural pluralism q 

Ethnic'gfoups— rebuffed soc:ialIy. exploited economically, ignored and 
di.senfranchised politically— began to develop within-grpup institutions, 
agencies, and power structures for services within community areas. Some 
of these have been referred to as Little Italy. Chinatown, jewtown, Greek- 
*-^own. The South Side. The West Side, Harlem, Little Lithuania. Little 
Warsaw. Cicero. Dark Hollow, Foggy Bottom, and many others. Movement 
among these communities incre^,sed as education, economic developments 
political coalition, intermarriage, and cooperative mechanisms were 
needed to cope with external forces attempting domination. 

What resulted was the continual development of ,a different concept 
of natioriality; a concept accommodating and dignifyiiTg subnationalities 
and contributing cuitun?s. This move toward a central tendency which de- 
fined a new kind of national ethos and cultural mosaic characterized the 
rise of the concept "cultural pluralism/* Historj' chronicles the sequence 
of events froiji HMH when lohn Dewey introduced the concept of cultural 
pluralism in an address before the National Education .Association*^ to 1924 
when Horace kallen unsuccessfully sought to show how cultural pluralism 
made Ameri(.an life richer.*^ 

CULTURAL PLURALISM AND MULTICULTURAL KDUCATION 

The Uiiiti'd States is unique among the nations of the world— having 
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ti(!V(!ti>tied a natinnal c ommitment to education. a>nti>ri»d in the states, with- 
out a n«itional educational systemi. Hv«m .so. thi^ national approach toward 
establishing fast and gainins ret ugnition for the (.onc:ept of cfdtural plural- 
ism was mad*; through local edui:ation systems and the schools as agencies. 
In addition to the et'orts of somt* schcHil systems and schools to provide for 
greater understanding and inlcTraction among cultural groups (community 
resistance notwithstanding), the reaj thrust came only when the profession, 

government, and scK:ial action mandated certain changes. 

»j 

Prelude to the Present Era. I\uring the period 1900-1 954 an ever-increas- 
ing voice of prott?st aroi^e against racial disc rimination. oppression, violence, 
and segregaticm. Evidence of the need for development of multir.uUural 
edut atitm came in many forms— t».g.. natural population grOvvth. the growth 
of international responsibilities, and the emergence of religious tolerance. 
The signifii ant oofunif increase in the population for 20 years after 1900 
signaled the vast groulh of the mosaic of c:ontributing cultures, making the 
interrelatiotishtps among them more crucial and multicultural understand- 
ing more irn^wrative. 

During the period nnKM94.^, the United States, having participated 
in two world wars, increasingly emerged as an international power. This 
international posture, as well a:; the newly created interrelationship be- 
twwn the world's citizens, imposed a new ^Jimettsion on the multicultural 
imptH^ative—lhe intercultural vieiv*" " 

Rac:ial Tolerance. It must not be forgotten that the multicultural con- 
t ept also includes religious integrity. A more tolerant attitude toward reli- 
gion was developed in several WS. Supreme Court decisions. Iji 191.?4. the 
right of a private religious school to teach a subject in a foieign lani^uag^, 
(other than Knglish) was prohthitfed by law; but in 1923 the U.S. Suprem^ 
Court ruled against such a posture.'** The right to attend a religious school 
as well as the right for such .M:hools to'exisl vyas upheld by the U.S. Supreme 
(Umrt in I92ri.»^ 

After World War U a large segment of Americans evidenced concern 
alH)ut and commitment to le?arn of the welfare and nature of other c:ultures, 
nationalities, and races. There was a bt»ginning of efforts to broaden class- 
ro4>m c cmlent in the sc hools to include multicultural contributors, as well 
as a movement to equali/o educational opportunity over all the nation. 

The issue of educational opportunities, and the wide differences in the 
provisiohs foi different youth which have existed in this country for oveY 
200 years, gave rise to'.social ferment in the civil rights movement, which 
led to the .Supreme Court decision in 1954 in Broun v. Board o/ Education 
of Topeka. * Today, education is perhaps the most important function of state 
and local governments ... In these days, it is doubtful that any child may 
reasonably ho expected to succeed in life if hc^fS denied the opportunity of 
an educ:ation. Such an opportunity, where the state has undertaken to pro-^ 
vide it» is a right which must be made available to all on equal terms.'*"* 
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(Irmving asittitioii and frnstrations. i^spoclally vvitK diffei^ncos and dis* 
parities m tuiomit , socviaK educational. empl(»^nent. and housing oppor- 
t^nities Ixised on difierences in religion, national ort^^n, sttx» and race, led 
tua pericid <)t aroused publit: indignation, especially amr.ng minority groups. 
What fnlli^wed was a period giving evidence of recognition of multicultural 
inequities^viuid a growing awareness and understanding of the multicultural 
dimensions of ttie Ann»rk:an soriiety. J^^ignitlcant developmentK during this 
period im ludt>; ,r " - , 

iur)7 t!ivil Rights Commission established by Congress to investigate com- 
plaints alleging that citi/eijs are being deprived of their right to vote 
by reascMi of their raiA\ color, religh>n. or national origin, or by reason 
of traudnlent practices, etc. 

I^mi-1H(>2 Lawiiuitstocdiminatitdiscriniinaticm in public^schools institut(>J 
in large citit^s and small c onununities in North arjd \Vcst» coverifi|p» 
gerrymandered school botmdaries, transfer policief; and practia>s. 
discrimiuiitrTy fetuier patterns, etc.'^ 

Voting Rights Act (Congressional ac:ti(m) . " 

IMfH (;ivil Rights A(t (Congnjssional action) ^ • ' 

l*lfi(> Iain«*s S. (!()l|>man (lohns Hopkins I'niversity) survey ctmnerning lack 
of availability of equal educational opportunities for individuals by 
reason ()f race, color, religion, or national origin in public institutions 
at all levels • . * 

1.971 School busing for equal quality education 

1972 Proposed Constitutional amendment on equal rights for ivomen^ 

passed by I :(jngre8.s> awaiting rutUi^^ 
1(972 Court orders alUiwani:e bilingual programs (Spanish); Svrna v. Por- 

toivs Municipal Schools^" - . » • 

1972 Instructors' rights— such as Board of^Hegents v„ Perry ^^—deali with 

^ refusal to rehire college instructors 'without explanation or hearing 
197:< Litigation by Native Americans for adequate compensation for lands 

of Sopth Dakota Black Mills Native Americans and their gold, silver. 
^ and timber taken by abrogation of lHaH-(>B treaty « * 

197:t .Student rights— Court at:tions sustaining student rights to due process, 

Bo(jr(Ni£JJe'gents v. Roth-- / ' 

l9t)B-1974 The six-year study of educaifional practices affecting Mexicap 

Anu?ri(.ans in the southwest by the I ^S, Commission on Civil Rights^^ 
1974 lob disi rimination in employment practices challenged 

The (otirse of «>v«mts. here briefly outlined, in/llcate the nature and 
intensity of concern and commitment to do something about the problems fry-*-^- 
in America stemming from the c ontinuing growtluif fts pluralistic: cliarac- ^ ^ 
•ter. 
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The Schools as a Vehicle forMulticultural Education 

Tho sc hools have been significantly involved during recent years in ef- 
forts to ameliorate disparity in educational opportunity. These efiforts have 
included school integration, compensatorj' education. spei:ial programs for 
the 'disadvantaged/'* special education classes, opportunity education, 
adult education programs, and talent search programs. 

Education is consi^eVed the process and product of cot^tinuous inter- 
action of the individual with stimulation and motivation in his or her en- 
vironment and soc:iet%'. (Stm Figure 1.) Therefore, schools must of necessity 
bei:oncerned with the needsof a multicultural society and reflect its diversity 
throughout their organizational structuri\ Thus, multicultural educptiou 
must become a piirt of the educational programs as well as a part of the 
philosophy of education threading throughout the educational enterprise.* 
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KK;rRE 1 The Educational Process-Produi t System 



Elforts ot the American Association of Colleges for. 
Teacher Education in Mjulticpltural Education 

In 19?i4. the ground swey problems attending educational integration 
a'nd their implications for teacher education called forth reactions fr im 
,edui:ation groups. At the American Association of Colleges for Teacher 
"^Education (.\ACTE). one effort in providing leadership to the education 
profession was to deCelop some ad vahc*^d thinking and considerations for 
change in tt^a* her e'durotion in keeping with changing societal needs, 
hi lune under a Title XI Contract with the U.S. Office of Education 

and Ball 'State Cniversity. Muncie. Indiana, the /^ACITE NDEA National 
Institute for Advanced Sludy in Teaching Disadvantaged Youth was estab- 
lished. Irf'uih^. the pnnluct of the Institute was a publication. Teachers 
for the fleol World. 



TeHichtTs far thv Hvnl World, in examiiiing s(H:tal complexity ami 
teachi^r. ediuation. addresst^d itself. ainotiK other things to deprivation, 
Tai:ism. and relevani y of teai:her t^dm ation. The refuth ity of the term dis-. 
urivantdged in a pluralistii siK iety laid ^luni fouiuiation for fuller under- 
standing of aiid apprtH:iation for the concept of multicultural educatiim. 

In t^jbf* the 'displacement, misassignnient. nonn^empioyment. and dis* 
nussal <if teachers who were favorable toward, invohed in, or susptHliHl 
of itivolvenient in either integration eiftirts. civil rights, or relattnl activities 
i:aused grt»4t U)nc:erii lo the profession and in quarters ui the federal gov- 
tTUiAent I he \alinnal Kdiu ation Assiu iation andjthe U.S. Otfiire of Kduca* 
tion iAstitutec an investigation of these dexViopnients thrtuigh colleges, 
universities, stale \KA organisations; and professional agencies. The n*- 
suits of this survey, published by the NKA Commission on !*rl^fess.onal 
Rights and Responsibilities, became the report. Task K<in eSun ey of TiHicher 
DispliU't^ment in Seventeen States.** 

Colleges and universities of .AAcrrK. as well as its Boarxi i\f Uirtnlors. 
expresseil etjual i imrern about the devt>lopments in the tield and felt that 
some initiativt»s shoidd be taken, with the view inf expr»?ssing in a signitu:ant 
way national displeasure alnuit this punitive beh^ ior against teachers in the 
edu( ational enterprise. Vet. one problem stemnieil from the unprepaRulness 
of the members of the protession to miderstand and coi>e with some of the 
problems attending school integration, desegn^gation. equali/iition of edu* 
(^itional opportunity, an^l quality eduiuiti^m in a pluralistic: SiH:iet\k 

In February IH70. the Kiuird of Directors of the American Association* 
trfJU)lleges for Teai her Kducation appointed a Subc ommittee for the Kstab- 
lishi^'nt of a Commission on Human Rights in Teac;her Kducation. This 
.Sul)ronunitti.r was to^iraw up a ( barge for this Commission and make its 
.reu)mrnendations lo the Hoard of Direc tors On May 4. H*7n. the Sutnom* 
mittee submitted^its repi^rt to llie Board of Dinnrtors recommending the 
following: 

<. 

Tii^t the .Amerii an Assoi:iation4)f Colleges for Tc\u:her Kducation 
establish a Cohmiission on Multic utturat Kduc aticm. to serve at 
the ple&sure of the Hoard of Direi tors, for the purpose of fcH Using 
\ the resourt es i^f it*? members and the As.scH.iation itstdf lo meet 
specdic issues of teai her iHluc:ation as they apply to racial and 
ettuiic niinoritii-s in the Cnited .States. It is anticipated that this 
(limunission will be^engaMnl in bringing all (nlucators and all ^ 
institutitms mto A unifieif eft'ort to In^tter sc»rve the preparaticm 
i»f teachers and thereby the education of all American children. 

Ti) meet this (barge, it is recommendcHl that the aims and 
thrust of the Conutiission encompass the following: , 

* Providi' information, stimulation, and motivation to memlH»r 
institutions the Hoard of Directiirs.and AA( TK committees aUiut 
nuiltic.ultoral education as a major ccmc:ern of instituticms pre*- 
paring teac hc»rs. ... 

Kncourage tneniher itistituticms to inc:lude in their teacher 



education programs componunts aimed aflhe unden;tanding of 
.th« mulricultural nature of American life and the strengths «f 
this" diversity. . 

Farilitate varied cooperati\e institutionai programj^designed 

to promote interc ultural understanding.^^ 

* 

The Multicultural FMucation Commission was formed. On February 
5: U>71. thuAIulticultural Kducation C:ommissinn submitted the following ^ 
resolution: ^ 

VVFitiRifAS the Board of Directors of the American Association 
of Colleges for Teacher Education has rtHiognized as ore of thfe 
t most i:ritit:al problems in teacher preparation the lack of under- 
standing and acceptanc:e of cultural and raC:ial differences, and 

WHKRKAS the Board of Directors has appointed a Commission on 
Multicultural Education 'for the purpose of iucusing the re- 
« sources of its members and the 'Assui:iation itself to meet 

- spet:ifii: issues of teacher education as they apply to racial and 
ethnic mitJIorities in th\? United States." and 

WHKRliAS tue Commission was charged to "encourage member 
institutions to include in their teacher education programs 
ccmiponents aimed at the understandtng of the multicultural 
nature of American life and the strengths of this diversity," 
and 

WHKRyAS it is imperative that AACTR assume a major and more 
effecHve role now in the area of multicultural education; 

THKRKKORK. lili IT RESO! VKD 
THAT AACnrK and its member institutions, in its efforts at cur- 
V riculum and instrp:tional change, establish as one of its top 

priorities provisions for multicultural edui:ation: 
THAT AAtTt: aaft its member institutions recommend as an 
aspect of the profit?r role of higher educatioTi in modern society 
the development of multiculturaU'ducation; 
THATNn matters such as role. idenVification of personnel, 
evaluation of producjjs of teachef education programs, defini- 
tion of content, .of teacher education, the full dimensions of 
multicultural educiition be piven conscious attention and ao 

, tion; THAT A/^CTR i\nd its member institutions, in all its efforts 
including commuh{;:ation" research and development, accredi- 
tation, international edm^ation. professional development of 
faculty me^nbers. loftg/ange planning and evaluation, in- 
fluence on decision mni^ing and teacher education, promote 
activities vvhtch will respect and develop the multicultural 
^ aspects of worUhsociety.^' 

SO Of>iK MODpI AMERICA.J-A statement on MULTICULTURAL 
KDIKIATION*' * 

.^^tii^n^'action reflecting its commitment to alleviating social problems 
Jthrougfi^ecluration. the AACTE Commission on Multicultural Education, 
formed in the afterraath of the Kent State and jackson State tragedies, is 



the outgrowth uf the Association's long history of involvement in building 
a more effective and humane society through the betterment of teacher 
educ ation. One of the first major works of the Corpmission was the develop- 
rmmt 'if a definitive statement on multicultural education. The Multicultural 
♦ iSaten |»nt. *Vo One? iVfodel American.^** is*a significant product of the Com- ' 
mlssio|i\< work. The Statement., which was adopted officially in November 
1972 hV the AACTE Board of Directors, was prepared for AACTE. its mem- 
ber institutions, and other centers of higher learning as a guide for^ 
addressing the issue of multicultural education. 

Commission members caution that the term multicultural is not a 
etiphemisin for dis(Klv«nta^ed. Rather, the Statement encompasses broad 
ethnic and cultural spheres. A product of Commission interaction with a 
numbt?r of higher education institutions and personnel, the Statement was 
presented In the interest of improving the quality of society through an 
inc Hrased .social awanmess on thejiart of teachers and teacher educators. 
• The official Statement follows: * 

Text of Multicultural Statement* Multicultural education is edu- 
V-ation which values cultural pluralism. Multicultural education 
rejects the^view that schools should seek to melt away cultural 
differences or the view that schools should merely tolerate cul- 
tural plui^alism. Instead, multicultural education affirms that 
schools shouid be oriented toward the cultural enrichment of all 
* ^ children and youth through programs rooted to the preservation 
and extension of cuftural diversity as a fact of life in American 
^society, and it affirms that this cultural diversity is a valuable 
resourcf? that should bt; preserved and extended! It affirms that 
major education institbtions should strive to preserve and en- 
hance <:ultural pluralism. 

To endorse cu Itural pluralism is to endorse th^ principle that 
there is no one model American. To endorse cultural pluralism 
is to understand and appreciate the differences that exist among 
the nation's citizens. It is to see these differences as a positive 
force in the continuing development of a society which professes 
a wholesome respect for the intrinsic worth of every individual. 
Cultural pluralism is more than a temporary acconmVodation to 
, placate racial and ethnic minorities. It is a concept that aims 
toward a heighttmeil scmse of bciing and of wholeness of the 
entire so( iety hased*on the unicpie strengths of each of its parts. 

Cultural pluralism rejects Ijoth assimilation and separatism 
as ultimate goals. The positive elements 0^4 culturally pluralistic 
so( iety will bt? reali^^ed only if there is a healthy interaction among 
the diverse group.s\vhich comprise the na"tion*s citizenry. Such 
interaction enables all to share iathe richness of America's multi- 
cultural heritage. Such interaction provides a means for coping 
with intercultural tensions that are natural and cannot be avoided 
in a growing, dynamic .society. To accept cultural pluralism is 
to recognize that no group lives in a vacuum — that each group 
exists as part of an interrelated whole. 
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11 cultural pluralism is so basic a quality of our culture, it 
must hiHiomo an ii:te>«ral part of the.t^dui ational process at 6ver\' 
level. Education for cultural pluralism includes four major 
thrusts. 1 1 1 the teachiuRof values wh^ch support cultural diversity 
and individual uniquem^ss: (2) the encouragement of the quali- 
tative t?\pansion of existing ethnic cultures and their incorpora- 
tion inti> the mainstream of American socioeconomic and 
political life; \:\) the support of exploratums in alternative and 
emersing life styles: and (4) the encouragement of multicultural- 
Ism, multilingualism. and multidialectisni. While schools must 
insure that all students are assisted in developing their skills to 
functiim e^fie'.tivelv in society, such a commitment should not 
imply or permit the dtinigration of cultural differences. 

Kducational institutions play a major role in shaping the 
attitud»»s and beliefs of the nation s youth. These institutions 
iHMf tht* heavv task of preparing each generation to assume the 
rights and responsibilities of adult life. In helping the transition 
\o a society that values cultural pluralism, educational institu- 
ticms nuist provide leadership for the development of individual 
c-onunitment to a social system where individual worth and Hig- 
iiity i\w fundamental tenets. This provision means that 5r>u*nls 
and colleges must assure that their total educaticmal process and 
t^iucatioudl conlejit reflect a commitment to cultural pluralism. 
In addition, special emphasis programs must be provided where 
all students are helped to understand that being different connotes 
n, ither superioritv nor inferiority, programs where students of 
various social and ethnit. backgrounds may Uiarn freely from one 
another: programs that help different minority students under- 
stand who they are. whi^re they are going, and hovy they can make 
their contribution to the society in which they live. 

Collegers and universities engaged in the preparation of 
teachers have a central role in the positive development of our 
( ulturallv pluralistic society. If cultural pluralism is to become 
an iht»»gral part of the educational process, teachersand personnel 
nuist be prepan^l in an environment where the commitment to 
multicultural education is evident. Evidence of this commitment 
im lud»»s sucii factors as a fac ulty and staff of multiethnic and 
multiracial <.haracter. a student body that is representative of 
the ( ulturallv diverse nature of the community being served, and 
a culturally pluralistic curriculum that accurately represents the 
. diverse multicultural nature of American society. ^ 

Multicultural education programs for teachers are more than 
spec ial courses or special learning experiences grafted onto the 
standard program. The commitment to cultural pluralism must 
permeate all areas of the educational experience provided for 
prospec tive teachers. 

Multicultural educaticm reaches beyond awareness and 
understanding of cultural differences. More important than the 
acceptanc e and support of these differences is the recognition of 
the right of these different cultures to exist. The goal of cultural 



pluralism t:an Ih» dchieveil only if lh«rt? is full recognition of 
cultural (iittHitMues and an t»tiei:tive tniucational program tliat 
makes i ultur**! equality real and mt»ampgful: Tho attainment of 
this goal will bring a richness and (]uality of lilV* that would he 
a long step toward realizing thn democratic ideals so nobly pro- 
claimed by the founding fathers of this nation. 



:.iri;rK:ri,TrRAL kducation ix tmk educational system 

The infusion of multicultural education into the educational structure 
w{)uld be through. its philosophy of education. I low this permeates the entire 
edui:ational system is denu)nstrated in Figure 2, Curriculum, learning 
materials, teachers, the educational climatic — all would be infused with 
itudtj(.ultural educaticmal accommodation. The cultural factors would be 
understood, appreciated, and set into the educational experiences. of all 
within the system. j\ major favtor in the.se considerations istheethnicgi^^^uips 
and cultural factors associated with theni. 
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KiCirRK 2. Primar>' Element.s of School Systems 
Showing Multicultural Interfacing 



Ethnic Group Education 

Although l ultural iliversity is rfi ognized to be an aggregate of all cul- 
tural variants. th*« AAtTK Multicultural Kducation I*roiHt.t limited the scope 
of its covt»rage to three large mitiority groups. The groups selected were those 
on which speiaal study already had been focused, and where there existed 
an institution, ageni y. ur channel through which further study efforts could 
be made operative. As a beginning, and as a means to a more comprehensive 
end. the pn»ject effort on competencies in multicultural education was 
fiu used on educational prt)hlems and situations of Black Americans, Span- 
ish-speaking Americans, and Native Americans. 

It may Iv helpful to illustrate the racial breakdown of the school en- 
rollment and the proportions represented by variousethnic groups. The 1«72 
enrollment in the nation's schools was delineated by Samuet B. Ethridge. 
director, of Teaiher Rights. National Kducation Association, at the 1973 
NationaLBilingua! Institute ( onference.^" The data Ethridge quoted, from 
J^^tional Kducation Association (NEA) research resources, indicated that 
in *tv*72 the enrollment in the nation's public schools was 44. (i million 
students. The enrollment in tt?rms of ethnic identity was as follows:^' 
Black Americans <>.7 million 

Spanish-speaking Americans 2..1 million 

.\sian Americans 333,000 
Native .Xniericans 322.000 
White Americans ' 35.5 million ^ 

BLACK AMERICAN EDUCATION 

The current status of education for Black Americans may best be per- 
ceived through the cumulative views of studies made during the period 
m54 to the present. In 1954 the status of education for Black Americans 
was set forth by Ashmore. from studies of the status and structure of bi- 
racial edutation in the United States.^^ (The studies from which Ashmore 
drew his information were supported by the Fund for the Advancement 
of Education of the Ford Foundation.) Ashmore described and documented 
the educational effort of the South at that time, pointing up the education 
provided whites and Blacks, the magnitude of the gaps, and efforts needed 
to close the gaps. 

In I9b4 Conant published his observations of schools and Black edu- 
cation from his Clarnegie Corporation study. The prestige and influence of 
Conant had impact in awakening educators and responsible citizens to the 
intolerable and explosive condition of Black education, particularly in the 
gheltoes. Clonant's views were educationally provocative.^* 

In 1962 Clift. Anderson, and Hullfish. as editors, presented the views 
of 14 educators and scholars in a comprehensive and candid analysis of 
education for the Black American from the perspective of facets of Black 



cuhun? with harkground for tht» problems.^** Among the ton appropriate 
. goals and jvlaiis re*:iMninended wore thu followinj^: 

1. Tht? public: as a whole must beirome bnttor informod (m tho many far- 
ruaching fiu:ets of desegregation. 

2. (lorn muni ties should use means approprfate for them, in dealing with 
deset'regation. 

3. Resource people should be available to provide the community with 
advicre regarding problem-solving tec:hniques, 

4. The moral and ethical aspects of desegregation must be emphasized suf- 
ficitjntly. 

5. Attitudinal changes must be made in order for dfn^egregation and inte- 
. gralion to be effective. * ' 

b. Teacher-preparing institutions must provide for effeH:tive experience 
\vhic:h will enable teachers to deal with factors of desegregation and 
iotegralluo.^^ 

. hi 19l>4 Silberman, in addressing the question of the educational needs 
of Blacks, soilght to put the problems of Black education in perspective with 
public education for all. In addition to relating the history of education in 
Amerit:a and the status of Blacks in this country, Silberman analyzed the 
c:irc:umstances, the chain of events, the writing as well as the statistics about 
education for Blacks, pointing up the continued urgent need for upgrading 
education to quality levels.*** 

Some statistical background about education for Black Americans from 
1954-19fi3 vas compiled by the Southern Education Reporting Servjce, 
through its publii;ati<>n Southern School N6vvs^' and its reports such as 
Southern Schools: Progress and Problems. The data from these reports 
reOect the statistical developments in education for Blacks vs. whites from 
15>54-I»b4. 

In 1971, the Education Commission of the States supported a project 
for the Naticmal Assessment of Educational Progress.*^ The main purpose 
of the as.^essment was to measure change in what children and young adults 
know and catl do. Science, among other subjects, was assessed in 1969- 
1970 and again in 1972-1973. The nature of these reports reflects the per- 
formance of Blacks at diiTerent levels of education from different types of 
communities, giving some characteristics of the performance of Blacks in 
educational subjects. ^ 

The ma\(H results of the 1970 study in science regarding the performance 
of Blacjks was as follows: 

Blacks performed between 12 percent and 16 percent below the 
national average at the four age levels: 9, 13, 17 and young adults 
(26-35). "^VVhen results were partially adjusted ^balanced**) for 
disproportionate representation of Blacks on the variables of size 
of community, level of parental education, sex and region, the 
reduced difference between Black and national performance was 
between -7 percent and -10 percent at the four age levels. 



Blac ks performed best, on those science exercises largely de- 
pendent upon daily experience and common knowledge, Jind 
worjJt on those which involved a detached research attitude \ 
toward the objectives and phenomena of science.'*'* 

Thomas Sowell discusses public schools, students, and Black colleges 
in his recent comprehensive treatise on the myths and tragedies in Black 
education.'** 

hi a recent analysis regarding the status of Blacks, the Census Bureau 
reports that during the period 1970-73 the Black population increased 5 
percent— from 22.8 million to 2:i.9 million. In that same period, the nation's 
white population increased by 2 percent— from 179.5 million to 188.5 
million.** 

The implications of these studies would indicate a greater upward 
tuobiiity of lilacks by virtue of numbt»rs. improved education, growth, and 
political power, and other cultural factors associated with Jthe Black 
prevSence. 

MEXICIAN A.MERICAN EDUCATION ^ 

A six-year study of the (^ivil Rights Commission was focused on the 
education of Mexican Americans. The final report of this study, made in 
February 1974.-** reflects problems in the education of all Spanish-Speaking 
Americans. The reports for the entire period of the study {1968*1974) docu- 
mented differe'ht aspects of failure of education to meet the neieds of this 
segment of the population. Among these findings, some causes of failure 
wen* indicated: ' 

1. Students must attend schools separate from their Anglo counterparts, 
isolating them by districts and within districts. 

2. Teachers and counselors are underrepresented in decision-making 
positions. In addition, parents of these children are largely excluded 

* from participation in school affairs. 

3. Language and culture of the Spanish-speaking American group are 
being ignored and even suppressed by schools. School curriculum rarely 
includes programs or courses designed to. meet the particular needs of 
these students. 

4. The'^e is unequal school financing. Schools for Chicano children are 
underfinanced in comparison to schools in the same .section financed 
for Anglo-American children', with Chicano parents bearing a heavier 
financial burden for schooling. 

J>. The quality of interaction between the students and teachers degrades 

• and downgrades the Spanish-speaking child.**** 

The sixth-year report examined two other basic questions: What aspects 
of the schools* educational program and staffing patterns bear on the schools* 
failure to provide equal educational opportunity to Mexican American 
children?; and What changes in educational policy and practices at the 



local. stat€?. and national levels are needed to bring about equal educational 
opportunity? 

The five areas of study in the sixth-year report \tere examined in terms 
of its effect on the Mexican American child. Those five areas of study in- 
cluded: 

1. Curriculum- the educational program of the school 

2. Three widespread school practices — grade retention, ability grouping, 
end assignment, to classes for the educable mentally retarded 

3. Teacher education 

4. Kind of counseling afforded Mexican American children 

Civil rights of Mexican American children and their right to equal edu- 
c:ationaI opportunity.**^ 

. . The reshlts of the ahove areas of study and the recommendations made 
by the Civil Rights Commission can be found in Appendix 11 

KDIJCATION OF NATIVE AMERICAN CHILDREN 1973 

^ Native American children attend public, federal, private, and mission 
schools. In fiscal year 1973 there were 1B7.613 Native American students, 
aged 5 to IB years, inclusive, enrolled in these schools in the United States. 

In nine stales, the education of Native American chftdren is the respon- 
sibility of the state ((California, Idaho, Michigan, Minnesota, Nebraska, 
Oregon, Texas. Washington, and Wisconsin). 

In 1973 over 62 percent of all school-aged {5-lB) Native American chil- 
dren attended public schools (68,5 percent in public schools, 25.6 percent 
in federal schools, and 5.9 percent in mission or other schools)/" 



The Multicultural Education/Competency-Based 
Teacher Education Project 

The Multicultural Kducation/C^ompetency-Based Teacher Education 
Project was developed jointly by the.AACTE Commission on Multicultural 
Education and the AACTE Performance-Based Teacher Education Com- 
mittee to explore the potenHal of c:ompetency-based "teacher education 
(CBl'K) with respet:t to the preparation of teachers-in and for multicultural 
school settings. 

Two critical situations justified the Project: (a) wide variation existing 
in the education afforded to young people of various cultural and etHnic 
groups, and (b) the inadec^uate preparation of teachers. Although significant 
efforts in assessing and dealing with the problems of educational content 
and strategies in a culturally diverse society have already been made by 
agencies such as the Teacher Corps, the National c;etiter for the Improve- 
ment of Ed4cational Systems, and the Career Opportunities Project, the 
Multicultural CBTE Project has attempted to synthesize the results of these 



separate and diverse studies by focusing broadly on the generic concerns 
and needf of all ethnic and cultural groups. 

In America various cultures have been viewed to exist^ in isolati<)n. 
Often thi*se isolations have been geographical or intellectual and/or emo- 

(tiorial, The education of the children of these groups has rarely included 
learning e\periem:es which include substantive positive contributions of 
all groups in \he culture as well as provide interaction with members- of 
" other culturt^s and ethnic backgrounds. The education of all children has 
suffered as aTesult. 

The Project rests on two basic premis<?s: (a) teachers need certain 
competencies accommodating cultural diversity to function hi any situa- 
tion: once the«» i:ompetenc:ies have been identified, they must be incor- 
' porated inXo preservice and inservice programs; and (bl teachers need 
certain unique i:ompetencies in order to teat h in culturally diverse situa- 
tions. The competencies can be c:lassified into two categories: (a) compe- 
I ; teiicies generalixable to the teaching of all groups, and (b) competencries 
that \ an differ among groups. ^ 

^ Competency-based teacher education programs are bt?ing implemented 
in a numht»r of colleges and universities. These programs presuppose the 
identificaticm and demonstration of prerequisite teacher competencies be- 
fore trainws can successfully coniplete the program. While this approach 
has demonstrated promise for teacher educators, its potential has been only 
su|wrficially explored with respect to preparing teachers for multicultural 
settings, according to CIBTE adv^niates. 

PrRmSK AM) RESnXS OF WRITINC; CONFERENCE 

The method of prtM:tKlure for obtaining the needed information to ac- 
complish the objectives of the project was through a writing (:onferenc:e. 
the end result of which is this publication. The purposes of the AACH'E 
Multicultural Writing tAjnference wen?— 

1. to identify teacher competencies needed by all teachers to 
teach in a culturally diverse society: 

2. to identif\' teacher competencies needed by teachers to teach 
culturally different youth: 

3. to explore the potential of competency-based teacher educa* 

Stion as a strategy for preparmg teachers to work effectively 
with children of diverse cultural backgrounds: and 
4. to (ormulate recommendations for the improvement of pre- 
\ service and inservice preparation programs, whatever their 

I type. 

' 'DEFIXITIONS AND BASIC ASSUMPTIONS FOR THE WRITING 
CONFERtlNCE 

For purposes of clarification and consistency in thought, and as a part 
of the preliminary planning procedure, membets of the Multicultural/CBTE 
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Steering (Committee found it necessary to formulate mutual definitions and ^ 
make basic assumptions prior to the Writing Conference. Those definitions 
and basic: assumptions were the following: 

/ <^ Definitions or Basic Conslructs « 

1 What is teochini;? Causing learning to occiir. . . 

2. IVhat is Imrnin^f Process of affecting changes in the or- 
ganismjc functions resulting in the development or modifica* 
tion o* IJehavior, . . 

3. What is competency? -Mastery^ of a relevant body, scope, and 
fiield of knowledge, high-level skill in applying that knowledge 
to affect specified learning outcomes, mastery of behavior 
mrdificatinns. strategies for causing desired learning out- 

• ^ comes at an assessed level of performance in orchestrating 
these factors to affect the outcomes. . . ^ • 

Basic Assuippiions 

A. Based on ii^ormation documented from niany sources and 
statements regarding teacher corttpetencies, it is assumed that 
there are certain acts, procedures, and characteristics of teach- 
ing, the performance and essentiality of which are considered 

to constitute and define level of teaching competence. 29 

B. Teaching competence is what authorities say and seem to 
agree on defining it to be — includiiTg mastery of a body of 

, knowledge, hi^h-level skill in applying that knowledge to af- 

fect learning, mastery of knowledge of behavior modifications 
wi4h strategies for causing desired learning to occur — and the 
level of performance in orchestrating these factors in affecting 
outcomes. 

Hffectiveness of teaching performance c:an be assumed, eval- 
uated f or measured and can providean index of level of teach- 
ing competence in modules and domains of learning. 

^ D. There are cerftin teaching competencies related to cultural 
^ diversity-r-evidenced through — 

I. teaching effectiveness with curriculum content made rele- 
vant by inculcating diverse cultural considerations in the 
f^urricuhim and instructional programs in any situation 
• {encompassing competencies that all teachers need); 

, 2; tcachinjfeffectiveness involving the teacher's personal sen- 
sitivity through personal cultural identity for working in 
cultural setting different from one's own; ^ 
3. teaching effectiveness involving the teachjsr's personal 
sensitivity through personal cultural and se:if- identity fof 
working in a cultural setting the same as one*s own. 
E. There are certain unique competencies needed by teachers 
who teach culturally different children: 

1. Competencies that might differ from group to group 

2. Competencies that are geiieralizable to teaching all groups 
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, THIS in'Hi.u:Aru)\ 

The uc irking paj>ers^ cit the Wjriting ( :(mti>H>n( e i.tmstitutu the substantivo 
intormaticm ot the Pri)jei:t and the core oV this tniok. .This publication will 
hopt'fullv become an impc^rtanf resource in support of the effort to hrfiig 
improved educational services ti> ajl children and youtfi. This pufilicalion^j^ 
will be ot ( cintinuing U'uefit to educators working to improve tix|^|[iri8 P''0" 
grams or start new ones. Other positive results Auiy be fonh^dl^ipg as a 
^ result iif the anticipated dialogue and interaction among educgi^r^^vho will * 
'.^ ^ l>e working wn ^haieil problems ah(J coiu eriis. ^ 

♦ • ' « * ' ^ 
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INTRODUCTION 



Mult»cuitural education is the structuring of educational priorities, 
commitments, and processes to reflect the reality of cultural pluralism as 
a fact »of life in the United States. Educational priorities must focus on 
developing and maintaining an awareness of cultural diversity as reflected 
by individuals, groups^. and communities. It requires the commitment of 
educators to the basi^ concept of diversity as it is expressed through 
dimensional aspects of ethnicity and cultural group lifestyles. Multicultural 
education recognizes that the maintenance of cultural diversity is crucial 
not only to a particular group's survival, but to the basic tefiets that sup- 
port the democratic ideal. . * 

Multicultural education values differences and fosters the development 
of an appreciation for these differences. It further recognizes similarities 
that exist among and between individuals and groups. It is the prime 
responsibility of education to internalize those attitudes and behaviors 
thaf are crucial to the elimination of unequal treatment based on physical 
appearance, behavior, anS lifestyles. The elimination of racism and racist 
practices in this society is a major responsibility in teacher training insti- 
tutions and schools. 

The Need for Multicultural Education 

The need for muKiculturalism in education is multidimensional. It 
concerns itself with relationships between pupil and teacher, parent and 
teacber, teacher and community; and the host of interpersonal and intra- 
personal^ relationships that are central to the educational process. Maxi- 
mum utilization of the benefits that accrue from these relationships re- 
quiras aRJ atmosphere of mutual respect and acceptance. It is not enough 
to understand cultural differences that may be involved»JkVtyiUs_ffiquifed- 
is the positive endorsement of ^ch^fferences^ ' ^ 

Multicultural education provides such leverage by recognizing the 
plurality of the ethnic and cultural backgrounds of individuals, accepting 
such plurality and building upon it*, thus enriching the total society. The 
panel of Black American writer-editors recognizes that monoculturalism or 
ethnocentrism has been in vogue for such a long time that drawing upon 
the rich cultural and'ethnic diversity of our nation is a difficult but neces- 
sary task, Fortunately a dramatic response to the debilitating effects of these 
two "isms" tan be multicultural education. 

Multiculturalism must permeate all aspects of teacher training. There- 
fore, experiences provided for teacher interns, inservrce teachers, and 
teacher trainers must reflect multicultural concepts. The concern here is 
not only directed at the teacher intern or teacher, but includes those edu- 



lators responsible tor designing, structuring, implementing/ and assessing 
teacher training programs. 

Presently, teacher preparation is structured to perpetuate the status 
quo. The status quo approach has not provided the type of teacher needed 
tor pre^N ring individuals to function as educators in today's society. There- 
tore, fundamental restructuring of teacher training programs is required if 
teachers are to he trained and prepared with the necessary skills, attitudes, 
and behaviors that will allow tor children to have the freedom to learn and 
live A toll lite in a culturally pluralistic environment. Approaches used In 
teacher education are not as important as \ji}e quality of the product— the 
product being a teacher who is capable of implementing the objective 
necessary tor satisfying the requirements of multicultural education. This 
implies that competency-based teacher education (CBTE) is one approach 
that may be utilized to obtain these goals and objectives. However, con- 
sideration must be given to the reality that CBTE can be employed in teacher 
education and not address itself to multicultural constructs* Comp^ency- 
based teacher education, if plained and programmed for multicultural 
re^ity. can be an appropriate Vehicle for it. Regardless of the approach 
utilised, there are some basic considerations that all teacher training pro- 
grams need to include if multicultural education is to become a reality. 

BASIC CONSIDERATIONS FOR TEACHER TRAINING PROGRAMS 

1. Establishing a knowledge base 

This component is viewed as a means through which individuals involved 
in the learning process can explore and learn about culture. Individuals, 
teacher educators, or prospective teachers are obligated to become 
knowledgeable about their own culture — the effect it has made upon 
their individual lifestyles and personalities»,as'well as what they have 
' contributed toward the development and maintenance of their particu- 
lar culture. They are then ready to expand this knowledge base by*ex- 
ploring and learning about otheiLCiLllwy[PJJUiis--e^ is an all- 

— ^encompassing t«isk, and one that must be individually prescribed. An 
exploration may iritlude historical background, cultural aspects, and any 
other areas considered essential toward building an individual's knowl- 
edge base. 

2. Developing a supportive philosophy 

It is assumed that as individuals move from the first stage^ they will 
begin to develop t!«e sensitivity and awareness level that is a requisite 
for philosophical! consideration of multiculturalfsm* A supporting 
. philosophy is extremely necessary because it determines the attitudes 
and/or perceptions individuals may have about the concept of diversi^ty. 
This stage is essential for the implementation of multicultural educatidrt. 

3. Implementing multicultural learning experiences 

The implementation stage involves the strategies, techniques, methods, 
and evaluation procedures used in the learning environment. It is at this 
point that the attitude and behavior of those involved in the process of 
learning are seen in "product" form. It is here that the ability to design 



and plan for academic achievement and social interaction is evident^ 
NonracfSt behavior will <er/e to embrace the learning environment and 
allow the learner to fur^^tion productively in an atmosphere of equality 
and freedom. 



Position Papers on the Black Perspective 

The aforementioned views are those of several Black writers, con- 
sultants,^ and a pane! of Black writer-editors selected by AACTE to present 
a Black perspective on multicultural education and CBTE. These views are 
expanded in the frilowing position papers that have been written by Asa 
C, Milliard, Allen R. Sullivan, I. Eudora Pettigrew, Cordell Wynn, and Helen 
Vance Foster and Norrr an R. Dixon. 

Milliard's paper on restructuring teacher education for multicultural 
imperatives is an overview. It contains definitions, a rationale, a discussion 
of general aims, methods, and content, and key recommendations for the 
implementation ot multiculiuralism In teacher education. His discussion 
goes beyond the description of program objectives and includes a treatment 
of the idea of individualizing instruction for teachers who vary considerably 
along the principal dimensions of multtculturally experienced sensitivity 
and skill. In addition, Hilliard describes the special environmental support 
and system which will permit monocultural teachers to become free enough 
to deal honestly with the sensitive matter of self-evaluation. Of special 
interest here is the author's observations regarding some common re- 
sponses of teachers as they progress through programs. These responses 
should be quickly fecognized by those who have had long experience in 
teaching for multicultural objeaives. Hilliard deals with competency areas 
without developing the specific competencies in great detail. Papers that 
follow are more specifk m th[s_arM, ThcLiiy^ 
-ttoirofp&rfomianc^ competence in PBTE away from atomism and toward 
more clustering. 

Hilliard s general position leads into the position taken by each of the 
members of the Black writing committee. Multicultural competencies are 
considered to be generic. However, from a Black perspective, many essen- 
tial generic competencies are missing from most programs of teacher edu- 
cation, and few programs as now established are able to offer the required 
teacher education. 

Sullivan discusses "Cultural Competence and Confidence: A Quest lfe>r 
Effective Teaching in a1*luralistic Society." As a prelude to his treatment 
of competency-based teacher education, he reviews six study-group pro- 
posals that provide a historical context for the vicissitudes of American 
education. These proposals range from those of the Committee on the 
Reorganization of Secondary Education's Cardinal Principles of Secondary 
Education to Frederick Mayer's ''broad goals of education." 

Sullivan cites these proposals as being more rhetorical than realistic* 



presents a realistic approach in his views on CBTE and specific reference 

* is made to the enhancement of minority youth educational experiences via 
this Approach. Sullivan's discussion of "Racial-Cultural Challenges to 
Competency-Based Teacher Education" is a response to criticisms in which 

• . many readers have expressed an interest. CBTE's limitations in terms of 

student spontaneity or creativity are also cited. Last, he presents several 
other issues under the rubric: ' Teac^iing Competencies from a Black Per- 
•ipective. ' These issues range from racism, language, and the visibility of 
minorities, to the affirmation of minorities. 

'The urban school ... as a learning environment has not provided 
tor the acquisition of competencies by ethnic minority pupils in the com- 
petitive marketplace/' according to Pettigrew. She contends that "it is im- 
perative that teachers recognize the influence they exert" if a learnirjig-^ 
' . environment is to be structured to counteract the afolf^e^ir^ier^^ 

cies. Pettigrew emphasizes that teacher conc^^and Inftuences should 
"toster academic growth and ac^ievemeitt \^itftin a multicultural setting." 
Competencv-baseci teacher education is cited as the kind of learning en» 
virc>9ment that emphasizes the competence of teachers and the success- 
jul'so^^ physical, emotional and intellectual growth of learners— 
^Vecessary ingredients for a good learning environment. In presenting the 
3» larger issue of competencies for all teachers, regardless of culture or eth- 
nicity. Pettigrew stales that "faulty learning is the product of a classroom 
environment rather than a faulty student." Some other issues that Pettigrew 
* presents are: the lack of empirical evidence reflecting a^direct relationship 
between multicultural school settings and minority pupik' achievements? 
and the accent that multicultural education places on diffepefices rather 
than differences and similarities. She also highlights assessment procedures 
.l__jnJZBILJndicaling thattbeyare designed to^ 'Minimize the Effects, of nega- 
tive teacher expectations about minority children." 

VVynn has conceptualized, in his paper, a comprehensive frame bf 
reference that facilitates a broad understanding of CBTE as a Viable strategy 
for effectively establishing a commitment to mult' :ultural education. Atten- 
tion is Tocused on the change role of the teacher and learner in emphasizing 
the importance of collaboratively identifying specified competencies 
needed by all teachers to teach effectively in a culturally diverse society. 
A common thread runs throughout 1iis paper that parallels the competence 
of the teacher as a facilitator of learning and the quality of the curriculum 
as an initial focus in designing and implementing multicultural teacher 
education programs. 

Wynn views equality control as a primary element of CBTE as it provides 
a way of monitoring the skill levels and progress of learners. He sees this 
educational process as a systen^tic way for insuring consistent and efficient 
teaching in a pluralistic society? Much attention is addressed to sharpening 
the focus of CBTE as a procedure that changes education from an "art" to 
a "science." 



The paper by Foster and Dixon focuses on compoitencies in the area 
of assessment that teachers need to develop in order to function in a multi* 
cultural education system. The paper briefly reviews the social and cultural 
biases of standardized tests and develops areas of assessment in which 
teachers can be educated in order to function adequately in a diagnostic 
and perceptive program of multicultural education. Within this framework, 
general and broad competencies are established dealing with mental growth 
and achievement. The writers discjss how periodic evaluations that include 
both objective measurement and structured observations are established 
s^par^of ass'tssment programs. 

* Fmter and Dixon then suggest teacher responsibilities for developing 
" . adequate skills in test construction, the selection of evaluation instruments, 
and the use of interpretations of evaluative data. This includes communi- 
cating such testing information to. students and parents as well as educa- 
tional program planning. It is through such progression that achievement 
can be charted to serve as rewards for behavior as well as to point out the 
needs in the educational program for nH>re effective assistance for Black 
. children, in this manner, education can be developed to be more realistic 
than it has been in assisting the learner from a multicultural background 
to become a real achiever in both cognitive and affective growth. 



CHAPTER I 

RESTRUCTURING TEACHER EDUCATION 
FOR MULTICULTURAL IMPERATIVES 



Asa G, Hilliard 
Dean, School of Education 
San Francisco State University 



Ralph Ellison has explored and developed the concept of 'Mnvisible 
man.**^ This concept seems to be commonplace now. Yet. within the United 
States, minority cultures were simply not seen or taken seriously for many 
years. It was then possible for many Americans to maintain the myth of the 
United States as a complete melting pot. A few mainstream Americans 
talked about cultural differences as a part of America, but this was largely 
in the abstract. — 

Combining that abstraction with the way experience was presented in 
the mass media, it certainly did seem as though the United States was a 
melting pot. Likewise, to look at the board of directors of a large corpora- 
tion, the top leadership in politics and government, and the top leadership 
in the educational establishment was testimonial to a sterile and crippling 
sameness in American life. Many cultural groups were simply left out. 

Since the late 60s, there has been a small crack in the facade of 
America, the melting pot. Self-conscious activism permeates many areas of 
American life among minorities. Affirmative action in hiring has resulted 
in more of a mosaic for America, albeit a limited one. The events of the 
past few years in America have made it easier and more possible for edu- 
cators to deal with mU'lticulturalism in our schools. 

Many people have had the View that»schools were somehow isolated 
from the normal cultural milieu. In fact, schools more than anything else 
are reflections of processes that go on in the culture at large. We are the 
same citizens who participate in other areas of American life. It is unlikely, 
as George Counts suggested many years ago. that it will be schools that will 
- 'Mare to build a new social order. Schools cannot operate independently 
of the culture as a whole, and schaols tend not to bo the most potent seg- 
ment dfrour society anyway. We must do our job better by preparing stu- 




lients who have the skills, attitudvs. and undurstandiiigs to survive and to 
enhani:e their lives and It) develop t:um:ern for the growth of their fellows. 
I would settle fcir these modest ohjectives. I hope that we now are ready to 
deal realistii:allv with multicultural imperatives in education. 

Symptoms of the problems stemming from our failure to deal with our 
varied pupil population are everywhere appart^nt. Yet we cannot talk about 
multicultural education assuming that there is a 'cnmmim understanding 
w*heu the term is used. Therefore, it is necessary to clarify tlie basic issues 
and definitions. 

Some Definitions 

One impediment to the development of better teacher education is the 
general fuzziness of terms and constructs which we use. MuJticuJturni 
te«c;hor educrjtum. pfTformurue-bu.sed teacher (ftiucatron. and other com- 
monly used terms have varying meanings and are used in highly iditisyn- 
i:ratic ways by educators. Not cmly are the terms fuzzy, hut there is also 
no generally accepted tax(momy for this area of in(|uiry which w<; loosely 
call teacher education. Therefore, it is necessary to offer some tentative 
' definititms of terms used hen?. 

Muitit ulturul: The term multiculturu] is used here to define a society — 
in this case the United States — made up of a number of cultural groups 
bas^ui upon race, ethnicity, religion. language, nationality, income, etc. , 
Multicutturalism here is not a euphemism for the term minority. 

Muiticulturoi Kducation: Multiculturnl education is used here to mean 
learning about various cultural groups. Ethnic studies programs and cultural 
appreciation studies are examples! 

MulticuUuruI Teacher Kducation: The term multicultural teacher 
educaticm means the focus in teacher education which is designed to help 
teachers to function effectively with pupils in a culturally diverse society. * ' 
The focus here is upon teaching behax^ior that facilitatt^s or retards pupil 
growth. This does not refer to teacher educ^^tion exclusively for working 
with a single cultural group, either by a member of the single group or by 
a person external to the group. The fundamental assumption here is that 
"teachers can improve their teaching of .school subjects to their own or 
other cultural groups if the appropriate attitude^s. cultural experiences, 
. and self-understanding are present. 

• Pvrformuni:e*liasvd Teacher Education: The terms performance-based 
teacher education (FBTK) and competency-based teacher education ((^BTE) 
^ are used interchangeably. Both are used to describe teacher educration pro« 
% grams which attempt to specify, to the extent possible and as clearly as 

possible, teaching behaviors which impede or promote pupil groyth. Per- . | 
. ^ formance or competence here refers to dusters-of- teacher behaviop more v 
than to isolated skills. A performance has meaning and must uitimately be 
demonstrated in clinical situations — in the school environment, no^ simply 
O 
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in a h?ac ht»r training st^minar or c:onferenct». A performance tni:Iudes but 
is nut limittnl to fai.e to-fai;e. teai:her-pupil Interaction: It also includos all 
other areas of teaching activity such as i:onfurring with parents and peers, 
f^valuating tests and records, assessing the teaming environment, and using 
conimunitv rrsuurcvs. Teaching is mure than the sum of individual compe- 
tencies. Effective teaching' p^^rforniance will always require a selective and 
creative blending by teachers of skills, attitudes, and undcjrstandings which 
will bc» reflected in pupil gains. 

On the Interface between PBTE and Multicultural 
Teacher Education 

For many Blac k "diu:ators. PBTE along with PBE has aroused suspicions 
and mistrust. Alth^Mgh the reason for this mistrust is not altogether clear, 
.several possible explanatioris exist. First, there has been little indication 
that the leaders in the early days of the movement saw multicultural teach- 
ing as a priority concern. They regarded the development of a generic set 
o( rum|>eteni.ies as the answer to minority conc:erns. The problem was that 
tew bldi.ks ( <mld find evidence* in any of the PBTE materials that teachers 
would learn the vital things pertaining to the teachers* adequacy for work 
with c hildren whose cultures differed from their own. Undoubtedly, PBTE 
( omes in for some suspicion too^^t.ause of its perceived and sometimes 
actually happy acceptancie- t)f behaviorism as its theoretical ba.se. The 
atomistic and mechanistic: dependency is inimicable to the learning and 
general c:u{turai style of Black people. * 

Blac ks tend to trust more in holistic approaches*, gestalts, approxima* 
tions. and person -centered miides. For most Blac;ks, bad teaching or oppres- 
sive teachmg is most often less a matter of a teacher's deficit in commonly 
prac^ticed teaehing skills than a matter of the reflection of a teacher's funda-" 
mental negative feelings about or negative expectations for Black childrcm. 
Skilled teachers may often fail or be unable or unwilling to apply generic 
teaching skills equitably to minority children. With PBTT! practitioners 
* ignoring these cxinditions by design, by default, or by expressing inability 
and perplexity in the area ^f attitude change, the grounds for a bas^c lack 
of faith in PBTE "become cSear. Perhaps there are other reasons as well 
However. PBTE might rapidly gain more acceptance among Black parents 
and educators if this highly ballyhooed magical movement c:ouId be shown 
to result in Black children'^ learning to read, compute, and succeed gen- 
erally in sch(K)l w*here' there has been only a long line of teaching failures 
before. Successful teaching performance reflected by pupil growth must 
^precede the accolades! We have had too many fads in education. 

Multiculturalism in Education: What is the Real Issue? 

America is made up of m^ny cultures. The benefits of citizenship are 
distributed unevenly among these groups. Symptoms of inequity are easy 
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to sjHit. hir tht? p«H)r and many ethnic or racial minorities, wo educators 
stti»: abnnrmallv hi^h drop-out rates, extremely poor attendance at school. 
vtTV limited participation in the curricularor co curcicular school program, 
disproportionately higher representation in **educati{nially handicapped!"- 
programs, disproportionately hnyer n»presentation in "gifted" prt)grams. 
and strangi* phenomena such as a decrease in intelligent e quotient with 
nge f«>r Uhu:k children who wert? at the same level as white children on 
measure** of infant int(»lUgerice taken during the tirst \5 months uf life. The 
list goe^ on. and it shows that some subgroups in our country are still it\ 
real trt^Aible. Why ? Many educators and s(H:ial researchetsS have sought" the 
answet by attenifiting tn study the culture in trouble to find out why it is 
••de»fi(/ient" (^r 'ill." Millions of dollars of federal and private money have 
been.^pent to follow leads growing out of the deficit or pathology hypothesis. 
Kxplanations fc^a.sed upon deficit cmd pathology ha\ e claimed the mainstream 
ot proft?ssional attention. Convcirsely. little (ir no professional attention has 
bee^i paid to the study of means by whii h subcultures are victimized or the 
wai- in vvhichvictimi^ation influences behavi(>r. Thisdistinction concerning 
thtf origin of the problem is critical, since the adoption of either explanation 
wHl lead educators to a quite ditferent set of expectations for the affected 
s^lidents and a different st!t of professional responses to problems. 

Turmoil characterizes the educaticmal .scene in many other ways such 
As (a) the recent law dectision in the federal courts requiring instruction 
;hiT students in their native language;^ (b) the Detroit Board of Eduu^ion 
'proposal {February 1!)74) to recpiire multicultural teacher training for 
faculties in schools having 25 percent or more minority pupil population; 
|cj the lVS. Civil Right.*; Commission study showing that white teachers 
tf?nd not <?ven to look at Chjcano children in classrooms;* (d) the Bay Area 
Association of Black Psychologists and NAACF case of Urry P.. which re* 
suited in a moratorium on group psychological testing in California becauise 
of clear abuses where Black chiJdren were concerned:^ and (e) the national 
distributitm ot a disproportionate number of Black malo students in classes 
for the "retarded" or 'eiii ^: onally handicapped.*' These examples are all 
clear indications of the roots of concern v\^hich bring us-to consider multl* 
cultural teacher education. Damage is being done in educational institu- 
tions to minority populations. Merein lies the problem. 

The real issue in multicultural education Is how^ to gain a clear sense 
of cultural dynamics as they affect education and how to develop effective 
strategies for guaranteeing real equity in educational opportunity for all. 
For some educators, multicultural education Is simply a matter of infusing 
regular school content with matc-rial which deals with different customs, 
dress, food, or other matters which fall under the label of cultural appre- 
ciation. This is a very limited perspective and will contribute little to the 
solution of the fundamental problem of inequity. The main reascm Is that 
it leaVes out consideration of individual and institutional racism or other 
prejudice as part of the foundation for victimisation. As painful as it may 



b*» to iiml with racism and othvs prtjjudice. it is impossible to approach 
probltJins n«alLslu:allv whilt! iRnoritig these mattor§, Tu do so is to be like 
tht* man who was Umkins for a lost coin two blocks away from where it 
was lost beiuuise the li^ht was better at the new spot. If he were to continue 
in that way. the problem could never hi* solved. Similarly, educators must 
ileal dirtfc tly with the probU^m where it is. 

Our task as professionals is not only to help others but also to deal 
with ourselves as well. Self-diaj?nosis and remediation are necessary in 
order to see ourselves accurately and to function properly as a part of the 
dvnaniics of the school We simpiv cannot take a detached academic or 
uninvolvfd hu^k at the school context. We affect it and are aflected by it 
as well as by other aspe( ts of tnir ( ulture. 



The Essential Multicultural Content for 
Teacher Education 

c;iven the fac t that most teachers will ultimately function in some kind 
of culturally heteroj^entHMis ♦mvironment and the fact that there is a problem 
in gaining equality of opportunity for some groups within our culture, what 
are the essential multicultural i;ontent and understandings for teaching, 
education programs? • ' 

KSSKNTIAL rNI)KRSTA\T)l\C;S 

1. The Tmu( hing Procev*. Is Ahvuvs a Cross-Cuiturai Knrounter, 

Tt?a( hers are n^presentatives of a particular configuration of subcultures. 
Age. SIM ioeconomi( status, geographical background, education, belief 
syslt?ms, an* tjxamples of soun t!S of a teac her's cultural configuration. It 
is out of this unique ( ultural configuration that the teacher notices varia- 
tions among students ai J frames questions, develops expectations, and 
plans action. Similarly, each student brings a unique configuration as 
A l>asis for ptjrct'iving and responding. Therefore, when a teacher and a 
student meet eac h other to deal with learning tasks, it is not simply a matter 
of academic content which must be handled. In fact, the very s-lection of 
content to be considered, the way in which that content is to be con- 
sidered, and, the use to which the content is to be put are all influenctjd 
by what tea< her and student bring to the context. fk)nsequently. it becomes 
important that teachers experieni e enough to expect a cultural encounter 
so that they do not make errors in assessing classroom dynamics. Teachers 
must feel in their bones that each student in a given class is having a unique 
rather than standard experi'^nce. and that the teachers* own experience is 
m\uM\y unique. To understand this is to see how meaningless a question 
such as the follow ing c:an be when discussed in the abstract, •'What should 
a teacher do w hen a stcient is disrespectful of the rights of others?" Which 
teacher? Which student? WJiich context? 




9..^ Til** P^}Ts^^n}iit\\ VuAies» and Social Background, of the Teacher Are 

V\ ^ The teartttT^t^ltuT primary pn^fessional "tool'* in a classroom. As seen 
atK»ve» ftiore is no "standard" teacher. Teachers vary in the ways mentioned 

• above and in several other significant, p^^onal ways. Teachers do not have 
the same Self-concepts and motivations. They are not alike in terms of cour- ' 
age. frar. co'hifort. threat, loneliness? guilt, personal growth, personal deficit.* 

\ lifestyles, feelings of power, or |.*owerIessness. Th^se and other dimensions 
oftearlwrs 'pertionalronfignrations bear heavily upon the interchange which 
take^ plafie bi*tween them and pupils and have* positive or negative effects 
upon pupil growtli4,^ndependent ol course organizatton. school physical * 
* (i^ctlitic^H. textual materials, etc. 

'3. Ail Teaching Tools Are Culture Bound. * 

The easy avqil^bilfty and slick. format of most standardized teaching 
tools such a.s te.^ls. textj^ooks. and courses of study tend to mask the fact • 
that the orientiilion of^tip^ching tools favors the mainslreanrof American 
culture. Economicaliy^and admmisiratively this makes for a simple straight* 
forward process of education. But this ignores differences and sends Na- 
tive*- messages to the poor m\d to racial and ethnic minorities. These groups 
readily sense that'they^are being ignoi;ed. that th^y are not being valued. 

• #and that they are in an oppressive eni ironment when the school as a major-^ 

cultural institution is Qperated as if their €:ultures do not exist. Teachers 
in training must undetstand how the tools are cultjure bound and th^ impact 
that this has upon students. 

, ^. The Ckfssr^um is Not a Benign Context but 0 Potent Matrix. 

Too little attention hfis^btien paid to the real world of the classroom. 
Philip Cusick spent several months as a '"participant-observer** in a high 
school subgroup.^ What emerge^ from his report is a picture in clear relief 
of the school and classroom culture. Even to experienced teachers, he pre- 
sents new information on 'invisjble activities** of high school students. 
P>en though many teachers have little awareness of much that goes on 
among students, the students themselves are often acutely aware of ;vhat 
is happening to them. In every classroom the following things occur dir -:tly 
and indirectly. Teachers and students become iuvolved 'in judgmo'tiS. 
sanctions, rewards, labeling, control pf time, control ot space?, roymg'i 
;}attentiop. blaming, intimidation (using knovCledga, power, or status), em- 
ploying paternalism.. valuing, loving, selection of content for study, selec* 
tioh of means of A^cademic presentation, including others in activities, 
excluding or isolating others, and so on ad infinitumrit is precisely through 
these ap:tivities that conscious or unconscious inequity can intrude into 
the transactions among teachers and students. There is literally no escape 
for trie student who is victimized by the unequal or nonculture-speciHc 
ap<()lication of these processes. Similarly, this tends to explain the "greased 
slide** for students who happen to be in the proper rut. A teaches, training 
Program must cause these processes to be fully eliminated 
O ' • / 
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5. JpocherH Must Understand How the Student Can Bo a Victim. 

It is Important that teachers understand and recOgnize when students 
respond as victims or oppressive conditions, as opposed to responses to 
•pijfceived pathology. A school envirqnnient which exhibits indifference to 
0 student s culture, one in which fhe deiiK is seen as stacked or one in 
u^hich the rules of the game favor other cultures most of the time is in fact 
an uppfx^ssive environment. Oppressed students are skilled at detecting 
not only direct oppression but also the very subtle or unconscious acts ^ 
of oppression as well. There are a^ew potHnl options available to those 
students even though they do not' control the environment, make the rules, 
or set the standards. There are many possible responses which may give the 
. students some psyclfological relief and may oven affect the environment. 
They may strike out aggressively, sometimes indiscriminately, at real or 
imagined tormentors, - * 

Assertive behavior may be verbal, physical, or manipulative, such as ^ 
the contest ot^v^ills often occurring between teachers and students in 
classrooms. While the aggressive behavior is not socially desirable. 7 
neither is it necessarily evidence of pathology. It simply is for some 
students the only way they see open to them tb cope. Thomas Milliard, 
in a study of Black student activists.^ found them to be more healthy psy- 
chologically than students who made \o particular response to their 
oppressed condition. There is a suggestion here that the student who is ill 
niiiy**uu*ll be the one in a second categoryr^This is the one who perceives 
no proWtfem when there really is a problem or the one who. seefng the 
problem, simply yields. Often teachers tend to treat the student who strikes 
back as bizarre and the; bfte who yields as healthy. It is certainly easier 
to deal with the quiet one. If. however, teachers recognize aggressive be- 
havior as a .<iymptom they may be able to help a student find ways to develop 
more effective strategies fog, survival and enhancement. Further, teachers 
who understand wilFuot tacitly sanction withdrawal behavior by accepting 
it as normative and desirable. 

6. Teachers Must Understand That All Minds Are Equally Complex. 

Teachers must see how every complex mind demonstrates its potential 
with the material and problems which it must confront in its own cultural 
setting. The universality of mental operations and skill and the specificity 
or relativity of. cultural content is carefully documented in Levi-Strauss* 
The Sov'oge Mind," Depth experiences in relevant professional literature 
and experience with students from different cultures are essential for 
developing a real tespect for and understanding of the real potential of 
all students, 

7. Teachers Must Be fielped to Understand That the Poor and Racial or 
Ethnic Minorities Can and ActualJy Have Been Able to Learn at the 
Same Level as Others Wh&n the Proper Envicpnmental Support Was 
Provided, 

A Berkeley. California high school teacher of mathematics was abl,) 
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to demonstrate that Blat k elenu»iflarv si luiol ( hildnui were abU? tu master 
abstract mathematiiuil processes at t*^ levt»l prtu isely ecpial to their while 
middle-class counterparts, with ng apologies lor cultural ditierence Further 
these poiir. low^u hie\ ing. ghetto, - failing* students mastered many 
college-level miilht?niatical skills * It teachers know that thest? things happen 
frequently, their level of t?\pectatiun and strategies will ( ertainly be reflei:- 
tive of that understanding. 

H. Tecu hers Must { 'ncferstund Thut I^euirning Is HeJ«te(J Iv. o Sense of Power 
Over Sonu*/>f the Forces lVhi( h /mpinge Vpon Our IJvt\s. 

Mntivatiim is low when students feel powerless, and. vice versa. . ^ 
. (Ihdrnpfsky** has'presented a full treatment of the role of piuver and power^ i 
lessness in learning across all groups. FnMn>»" has tn»ated the same subject^ """^"^f 
frmn a slightly different perspei tivtv Both authors, however, demonstrate 
n the i:onnection clearly. p 

9. Tedchers Musf t'nderstonrj fiow Iheir Own Kxpectutions Are 
/)etermining Ka( tors in Iiui7({ing u CJinuite (or Growth of Students. 
Rost;nthal and lacobs^jn ha\e studied this phenomenon and described 
it in Pvgmo/ion ifKfhe Cfcrssroom. »^ Rist cor^c)borates this.'' Even when 
criticisms ot their experimental dt'sign or statistical procedures iiave been 
taken into ac vtHUit, the princ iple ret^iams and reaffirms wl^at many writers, 
teac hers, and other students of human behavior have found in their daily 
lives vUid work. A part of what we all are is determined tw the kind of feed- 
t)at!k which we get from others. Vic timized students require positive and 
accurate fet?dbai:k if tht?y are to grow. 

W\ Teuc hc as Must Intinjutcfly l-nderstond the Cultun* of Their Students.* 

Clear communication, the possibility of understanding students and 
being utuferstcKxi b\ them. rt»quires an intimate know4c!dge of and involve- 
nient in the culture of the students. 

Essentiaf Skills for Miilticultural Teacher Education 

Programs of teac her education must insure that, among other things. 
\he following skills are developed by teachers for tt»aching students froqi 
cultures different from their own. 

I. Thr .•^hility UfCAmimunicaU* l\ ith Stiuivnts fwm OtheT Cuituces 

This skill must b(? demonstrated by te?achers in training, and. validated 
with fetufhai k by students who art» beingLsi?rved and by lay persons and pro- 
fessionals from other cultures. Cummunication has oc;curred only whtm all 
.partiesiity thg effort have been engaged. This fwdback mu.st bt* provided 
fur as a part of the training program. 

2. Dicignfjsing the Kn(Hvle(/ge and Abilities of Students from inhk^rCultu'rvs 
^ Teacher ♦»duc:aticm programs must proviiie for teachers the opportunity 

*This mathjirogram has now ret viv*^ fe(i(»ral funding nati(invvi(h» anil is known as 
•Prcijed .*jhed." 

\> * . - 
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to dniumstratt? that they are able.tu gleun n;U?vant data regarding student^* 
. abiiitw intert\sts. values, concerns. ,and perception of the school. 

♦ 

3. Skill in tht^ Kvalua!icm of Pro/essionql Literature Bearing upon Multi- 
cultural Kdut <ition Proble?ms 

Teachers, as ironsumers and interpreters of professional literature, must 
be able to ileal critically with that material irv order to find and utilize rele- 
vant information and to detect distortion, inaccuracy, and incomplete 
information. This is especially important in view of some of the exploitative 
rest»arc:h and program development which has been done and which is 
sonu?tinu!S cited in professional literature. Teachers should be helped to 
detect racism and exploitation in research and not to be awed by pseudo- 
si:holarship which is sometimes used to cover inadequate research. This 
new-found t:ritical skill should be exercised by teachers to analyze text- 
books for rat:ism and sexism and heighten student awareness to their 
existence. ' " i 

4. Self-Diagnosis ^ 

Teachers^must be helped to demonstrate skill in self-diagnosis regarding 
their own behavior in a multicultiiral t ontext. For example, they must be 
abl^Ho recognize when they begin to luster dependency in students grow- 
4H ing out of the teat hers' need to be needed. They must recognize when 
they are projecting their fears and insecurities on the students. They must 
recognize when they live vicariously through students and support H^p§a- 
tive, student behaviors for that reason. Many such teacher behaviors must 
be examined, understood and, if need "be. changed. 

5. Recognizing Cultural Kquivulencies 

Teacher education programs must help teachers go beyond the super- 
ficialities of form or style in communication or thinking and detect sub- 
stantive activities in which pupils are involved. For example, does a 
teacher recognizi? reasoning skills when they are exhibited through the 
vehicle of nonstandard English or slang? Conversely, does the teacher 
miss shallow reasoning when it occurs if the student speaks beautiful 
0 standard Lnglish? Differences may be seen easily. Equivalencies are often 
missed. 

6. Deterring Conscious and Unconscious Nef^ativi^ Signals 

Teaf:hers may explore this through such material as is developed on 
interpersonal interactions at the Far West Regional Laboratory for Educa- 
tion Research and Development in San Francisco. 

Essential Attitudes 

Teacher attitudes toward students from other cultures can become more 
positive as they gain depth experiences with individuals from other cyl 
tures. For some teachers it will be necessary to provide a supportive en- 
vironment while they experiment for the first time. For others, little help 
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may be needed. For still others, it may be that their fears, prejudices, and 
other inadequacies are too much to overcoftie. l'*or these few. it is necessary 
that they be help(»d to find work where so much does not depend upon 
cross-cultural understanding and commitment. 

Among others, the following teacher attitudes should emerge as- 
teachers worlc cross-culturally. 

1. reurhers Mu.sf Be us Fm» of Bias us Possible and Must Be Open to 
Continuing Self-Examination. 

2. Teachers \f ust Honor and Voiue Cultural Alternatives such as Language. 
Beliefs. V'alut>s. and Behaviors. 

Teachers miist see these alternatives as valuable in their own right and 
not simply starting points for "growth" into standard patterns. For example, 
excellence in all music is good. Teaching jazz in school should not be re- 
garded simply as a way of seducing students to learn "better music*' later, 
jazz is an wiuivalent art form, not a subordinate one. Similarly, all art forms 
in all cultures should be regarded as equivalencies rather than primitive 
stages of standard American^European forms. 

3. Teachers Must Feel That a MulticulturQl Orwixiation Is Beneficial to 
Thom Personally. 

"Benevolent multiculturalism" says that oppressed groups are being 
given help and have little to offer a helper. Nothing could be further from 
the truth, x^s Freire suggests, it is vital to both helper and the person 
being helped that a 'dialog" be established.^^ 

Packaging 

The trend in PBTE toward the development of packaged or canned 
materials for teacher education gives some cause for concern. Some content 
may be packagable. However, the skills, attitudes, and understandings 
described abov^* for multicultural teaching competence ^^^^ them- 
selve;s to packaging. What an individual teacher s attitude or misunder- 
standing may be or how it will be revealed cann6t be determined in ad- 
vance. Therefore, teacher education must be responsive rather than "pre- 
prescriptive.*' Feelings cannot be evoked on cue. Competencies can be 
described; however, the work in developing them in teachers must be in 
an interactive clinical environment. 

Structuring the Essential Clinical Context for 
Multicultural Teacher Education 

1. The Program Must Provide Ft^edback on Candidate Behavior. 

If teachers are tc work successfully with students from cultures dif- 
ferent from their own. it is imperative that the training program provide 
fot more than intellectualization about cross-cultural issues. Teacher 



growth in this area Is possible only to the extent that the teacher's iown 
bBhavior in cross-cultural settings is the subject of examination land 
experimentation. j 

2. The Chnu al Setting Must Contain a Multicultural Pupil Popuiation. 

U should represent all socioeconomic levels between and withi^n as 
many diverse cultural groups as possible. U should be cletfi^from thisithat 
s^me sites are unsuitable for clinical placements. Teachers whose jonly 
clinical experience is in a monocultural environment will be sevtjrely 
limited. 

3. The Clinicol Conte.xt Musf Involve a Mulficultural Candidate Class 

It is vital that candidate groups have broad cultural perspectives 
n?presented within the class. Gfoup disc:ussions involving only those who 
are from similar backgrounds tend to be seriously circumscribed. Cmss- 
cultural peer feedback is needed in addition to information from supervisors, 
students, and the teacher candidate in order to get the most from the clinjical 
■^*5etting. ^ 

4. The Ciinic.al Coritext Must Contain a Multicultural Pro/ej»sional Utaff 
in Public Schools and Training Institutions. 

A true muhicuiltural perspective begins with multiculturalism among 
those who are responsible for planning, executing, and evaluating (pro- 
grams. Tht» multicultural perspective is required in all phases of program 
development. |udgnu»hts regarding site selection, master teacher selection, 
student teai;htjr performance with pupils, professional library resources* 
etc. require a variety of cultural viewpoints. I 

5. The Clinical Context Must Contam Sfaf Who ffuve DomonstratGd JTheir 
Own AbiUiy in Fostering Growth in Pupils from Cultur(?s Different from 
Their Own. > ^ 

Theory and practice are partners. The credibility of the professor or 
^upen isor is dirf»ctly affected by hisx>v her Qbiliiy, to perform. This is es- 
pecially true of multicultural teacjx^r educ:ation programs. Hope for a new 
teacher comes from those who hAve had real and success^l cross-cultural 
experiences in facilitation of Iflarning. 

B. The Clinical Context Must Provide Acce.ss to Diverse Communities. 

Teacher candidates. become more able in cross-cultural settings if their 
tilinical experience extends beyond the school t?nd into diverse commuai* 
» ties whit:h are served. 
7. The Clinical Context Must Provide Each Candidate with Multicultural 
Contact over Time.^ j' . 
Attitudes^and values do 'liot develop instantaneously. It is necessary 
that teqcher wJucation programs provide for early guided cross-cultural 
contacts beginning in the first years of college and extending throughout 
the program. It may be that basic subject matter requirements may be speci- 
fically designed for teai:hers so that new content need not be added. Courses 
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in the behavioral sciences and history can be adapted to serve as vehicles 
for early cross-cultural experiences. 

Common Teacher Responses }n Multicultural Training 
Programs: Signs of Teacher Development 

Patterns of teacher responses to multiculfural teacher education 
activities which have been obser\'ed by this author will follow. Those who 
are responsible for teacher education programs can compare these to their 
own experiences with multicultural teacher education. This review should 
serve to indicate potential • 'normative'* teacher behavior and also to illus- 
I trate why certain general objectives mentioned above piust be treated 
systematically in a clinical environment. 

1. Initially* many teachers say /i treat all kids the same."* This may repre- 
sent either an attempt to indicate a willingness to value minorities posi- 
tively or an attempt to close off discussion on sensitive areas by suggesting 
that a problem does not exist. ' 

2. Many teachers say. •^We really have no need to call attention to dif- 
ferences, since that will only call attention to areas and create problems " 
where none exist/* Such teachers tend to have a personal investment in 
having things come out all right regardless of the real situation. They often 51 
genuinely believe what they say and tend to maintain their beliefs in spite 

of clear evidence to the contrary. 

3. By saying, **Your situation is not like mine/* the teacher-in-training 
attempts to disqualify proposed solutions or exemplary practices. Often 
this is less related to the inadequacy of the proj^sal than to the teacher's 
fear that his or her own work will somehow be disqualified. 

4. , Negative feelings or expectations about minorities will usually be dis- 
owned by teachere-in-traiining at the early stages. This may be either a 
conscious or unconscious defensive maneu /er. 

5. Teachers-in-training prefer to deal with multicultural ideas in the 
abstract rather than to examine their own behavior in a multicultural setting. 

6. Exposure of feelings and behavior in muhicultural settings can bring j 
0|l both defensiveness and guilt. When this happens, a teacher is not open / 
to information or suggestions in direct proportion to the degree that these ^ 
feelings are deeply felt. 

7. Humor is preferred as a vehicle for communication during the early 
stages of a teacher*s multicultural training. 

8. Teachers-in-training prefer to keep the trainer, facilitator, or con- 
sultant talking. By having someone else dispense information or do demon- 
strations, it is possible to avoid the necessary examination of behavior. 
Training session leaders are vulnerable to this maneuver because of its 
seductiveness. Groups will show genuine appreciation for a stellar per- 
formance by the leader. Unfortunately, the results for teachers-in-training 

are meafger. 
O 
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9. TBaithers-in-training prefer to fos:us upon instructional mat4*rials, not 
bt?haviors. This is another method of avoidance or resistance. It fits our 
general American disposition toward fascination with gimmicks and re- 
liance upon canned assistance. 

10. White tHac:hers who are inexperienced in multicultural settings pre* 
fer to focus upon learning information about minorities rather than upon 
interactions with minorities. There is no clear indication that information 
about a cultural group leads to more .supportive treatment of that group. 
This is easy and can be done at leisure. However, it is the interactions 
themselves which provide the grist for learning. 

n. White teachers who are inexperienced in multicultural settings often 
find it difficult to actc.ept minority colleagues as peers. Attempts are often 
made by the te^cher-in-training to establish paternal or protective positions 
directed toward minority peers. A frequent potential symptom is the easy 
use of superlative judgments fop ordinary things* '*She is the most articulate 
and beautiful person I have seen." This may often be the speaker's means of 
elevating herself or himself to a position of "one who is qualified to judge or 
label." It is als.. possible that this could be either genuinely intended, an ex- 
pression of nervous surprise, or simply an indication of limited experience. 

12. Minority teachers often feel that no training for them is necessary 
in matters of multic:ultura> concern. Nothing could be further from the truth, 
Cross-cultural experienc:es for minority teachers are necessary. 

\:\. Teachers-in-training are reluctant to work individually. A teacher 
who seriously engages in a process of self-examination will usually require 
the support of a peer group. This provides a tangible sense of normative 
be^havior. a sounding board for ideas, and a ready source of accep* Hie 
criticism. 

Basically, the dominant fheme among teachers-in-training is the ten- 
dency to prefer a detached, uninvolved observer role. 

Goals for the Cont( t for Changing Teacher Behavior 

CJiven the general predispositions mentioned above, a context for train- 
ing must be created wh?ch will enable trainers to help teachers focus upon 
behaviors. In general, the goals for this training context are as follows: 

1. Fracturing stereotypes with direct experience. This requires trainers 
to dfitermine what stereotypes there actually are for each teacher. Exper- 
iences can then be developed for learning. 

2. Teaching behnvior in the teaching coniext must be the chief source 
of data for consideration. 

:i The management of evaluation functions should be in the hands of 
,the teacher-in-training to the extent possible. This means that the teacher- 
in-training should generate and control the input of all data by which he 
or she is to be evaluated. Naturally, minimum criteria for success are estab- 
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lished in advance. The control of data u iU reduce the threat to the teacher 
and will help to keep him or her open to evi^luation. . 

4. yuaiified clinicaf \xxA^n\v:n\ mu.s! be trusted. This judgment is to be 
validated by peers in the training context. CJuantitative data is necessary 
but not sufficient fur understanding behavior. « ^ 

5. 'fhe training context must hnWA dowhi. A teacher ^must develop a 
» predisposition toward caution regarding the validity of professional tools 

such as standardised texts, instructionq^l materials, experts, etc. 

6. The training context mu.st build ronfidenre. Teachers must have 
success experiences. They must see that they can, teach children from other 
cultures successfully. Their freedom to be creative can never come later 
if they must live with the knowledge that they cannot teach successfully 
in a multicultural context. They must not leave teacher training programs 
being afraid to try and wondering if they can make it. 

7. Teachers-in-training must see minority strength to believe it. No train- 
• ing prograrn can produce teachers who will be able to work successfully 

with minority children unless they see minority children being taught 
successfully. Even minority teachers sometimes succumb to the temptation 
to expect little of minority children. It is small wonder that this is so if we 
place student teachers in schools where teachers are unequal to the task of 53 
teaching. Seeing is believing? There are teachers who can make the ghide. 
These teachers must be included in the' program. 

8. Teachers who try to improv^e their can be criticaily evaluated. 
But, they must be shoivn a way out. It does no good to browbeat a teacher 
who lacks multicultural skills. Under these circumstances, little learning 
occurs. To have one*s inadequacies illuminated without offering a way of 
. improving one's skills is to create a hardened and nwnflexibje teacher. If 
the teacher can be helped, a safe and supportive learning environment must 
h^^ created. If the teacher cannot be helped to teach, then that teacher must 
be helped out of teaching. 

Certified teachers will in all likelihood be required to tedich students 
whose cultures are different from their own. Their chances of success can 
bo greatly improved by speciiic training focusing upon multicultural skills, 
attitudes, and understandings. Some teachers can teach students from other 
cultures very su..cessfully. Teachers from racial or ethnic minorities require 
cross-cultural training just as aU^ other teachers do. The training must in- 
clude an examination of the candidate's behavior in a real context, con- 
fronting individual and institutional racism directly as required. Teacher 
education staff materials and sites must be multicultural. 

There is real hope for success in improving the ability of teachers to 
work with children from cultures different from the teachers' own. However, 
this does not happen automatically. Training programs must give highest 
priority to this problem. We can draw upon the suf:cessful cVoss-cultural 
teaching experiences of some teachers of all races and socioeconomic back* 
grounds for guidance. Pretending that a problem does not exist is the surest 
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way to exai:erbatt? our number one* problem in the schools. By engaging 
prohUMns dinn tly. op^^nlv. honestly, and without fear, teacher educators 
have a. fighting chance of building an environment conducive to growth 
for all children and one whjc:h will enrich the personal and professional 
lives of the teachers. 

The elements of teatrher education described above must permeate ail 
teuii her euhii ation. These comiepts and practir.es cannot be viewed as a for- 
mula, as an injtfction. or as a short-term matter. Major commitment to a 
massive restructuring of teacher education is an urgent requirement. 
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/ CHAPTER 2 



CULTURAL COMPETENCE AND 
CONFIDENCE: A QUEST FOR EFFECTIVE 
TEACHING IN A PLURALISTIC SOCIETY 



Allen R. Sullivan 
Associate Professor of Urban Education 
University of Minnesota. Minneapolis 



Thfi training of youth— the revelation of life, its present tech- 
nifjues and future possibilities to growing people— is a matter 
of intricacy and difficulty to any people. But it is peculiarly dif- 
ficult to Black Americans who must, in ad|Jitioh. teach of invisible 
bonds and concealed social barriers of worlds within worlds, 
and dangerous waste places, of subtle temptation and unnatural • \ 
i^straints. Every artificial difficulty that surrounds Black children \ 
today should be additional incentive to make their education and \ 
mental development the highest possible.' 

The challenge as expressed in this quote by WJE.B. DuBois forms the 
nucleus of this presentation. The challenge is clearly: How can' we develop 
teachers who feel strongly committed to the effective education of all youth 
In general and culturally distinct youth in particular? It is also the con- 
tention of this paper that commitment is the first step, but it must bo fol- 
lowed by competence, confidence, and content. That is. it is not enough 
to like the children; the challenge is to effectively teach them within a 
cullural context. This paper will address itself to the five "C's" highlighted 
in this paragraph and use Black educational experiences to Illustrate these 
concepts, being mindful of the fact that the goal is to reflect cultural plural- 
ism. It is this author's belief that you must isolate each element before 
you can fully understand and apRreciate its total contribution to the fabric 
of America. To weave a piece of cloth you lay the strands of differing hues 
out on the loom before you begin the weaving process. 
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Urban Education: The Imperative in Contemporary 
American Education 

VV.E.B. DuBois stated that race and the color line were the fundamental 
issues facing America in the 2Dth century.^ In America's attempt to grapple 
With issues of race, some fundamental contradictions have been exposed. 
In the present quest for a new or alternative system of education to fulfill 
. crucial needs^ mihorlty^^racial communities constitute the decisive social -v * 
force for this chang^because it is these particular communities in whicih 
the present educational system has most dramatically faJed. Thus urban 
education is ah att^n^pt to apply the principles of group dynamics, creative 
use of power, and sound :e^ucatioriai practices in the correct combinations 
in an attempt to eradicate tius phenomenon of failure. Although there may 
be alternate methods in achieving this goal, it is imperative that the task 
be undertaken. Some of the critical issues in contemporary American edu- 
cation are as follo|^vs: 

1. What is the quMity of education prerently in the United States? More 
specifically, what types of fimdamental changes in the educational de- 
livery system are needed in urban inner-city schools to have significant 
positive iifipact on the quality of Jhe educational experiences and aca- 

. domic outcomes of heretofore educationally neglected cultural and racial 
groupings (i.e. Latin, Spanish and/or Mexican Americans, Afro- — 
Americans, and Native American Indians)?^ 

2. How can schools bo meaningfully involved in the task of fundamentally 
reversing white racism and the concomitant negativistic assumptions, 
attitudes, and beha^'iors generated towards educationally neglected 
cultural and racial groupings within this society?^ 

3. What types of educational training and retraining programs and ox- 
.periences are needed such that a cadre of educational personnel may' 

be developed to provide leadership in directing the changes implied 
above? 

4. How can schools systematically and continuously include parents and 
community persons in collaborative decision-making processes that af- T * 
feet the lives of their children? 

This listing of issues and questions is not exhaustive, nor is it exclusive 
of all the concerns which mu$t be addressed. Several recent studies have 
indicated that the United States is becoming increasingly factionalized 
racially because of racism and discrimination. This factionalizatioh !s 
most pronounced when one views suburban schools and compares them 
to urban inner-city schools. Maybe for this reason, schools have been vieived 
as the places khich provide an available And optimum intervention ievel 
to bring about fundamental changes in this society. 

o . ■■■ ■ • ■ • ■ '^^"J 
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A Historical Perspective on Urban Schools • 

EOrCATIONAL ACCOMMODATION PROCESS FOR IMMIGRANHS 

The urban crisis is a fairly veceM historical phenomenon (within the , 
past BO years). ThrouRKout this century, city schools have been called upon 
to accommodate an influx of Immigrants. To accomplish this objective the 
schools wen? organized: 

1. To give workers' children the elementary skills in the three R's which 
would enable them to function as workers in an industrial society 

2. 'To give these children proper reference for the four A's: American his- 
^ tor\\ American technology, the American ftee enterprise system^ and 

American democracy 
:l. To provide a smoothly functioning sifting mechanism vyhereby those 
individuals equipped by family background and personality to finish 
high Si.hotJ and go on to college could.be selected out from among the 
great nVajprity on their way to the labor market after a few years of ele- 
mentary school, or, lit most, a year or so of high school. 
It's interesting io note that Chicanos, American Indians, and Blacks / 
have been, until fairly recently, in rural settings. Thus, the educational , 
accommcdalion process didn't consider these populations liecause the 
process was developed for meeting work force needs using immigrants in 
urban industrial settings, rather than the populations in rural agrarian set- 
tings. With the increasing and continiiihg influx of these minority popula * 
tions into cities within the past few cfecades*^there was an increased labor 
supply with a corresponding decrease in denaand because of increased in- 
dustrial mechanixalion. Thus a limited numlier of a new kind of worker 
was needed. This^ changed the education process by selecting an elite 
group for specialized training for industrial purposes: this resulted in a 
custodial or preventive detention role for a significant number of children 
not in the elite groMp. Increasingly, minority tommunities in particular 
have seriously questioned these newly formulated objectives, and have * 
^legun to demand educational relevancy and accountability, in an attempt 
hi have schools more adequately educate th«t children in a fashion which^ 
will affirm and enhance their humanity rather than deny it. 

From the mid-19f>0s on. considerable attention has been paid to the 
cultural diversity of this nation."* Heretofore, many people ^vo seen this 
diversity as a divisive force within the United States. Thus they adhered 
to the -melting pot ' philosophy to obliterate these differences. Now many 
of these culturally distinct groups have proclaimed that this notiacceptance 
of cultural distinctions must end and tha^ society must be re-educated from 
the melting pot to the 'tossed salad'' pl(ilo.sophy (i.e. elements; mixed with 
others but maintaiiiing their distinctness and making Ainique contributions 
to American life, with no element^considered worse or.better tftan others). 

Most teachers presently teaching in the Am*erican educational estab- 
Ushmetit went through teacher preparation that paid little or no attention 



to cultural diflPnmnces.. Thus the attitudes, beliefs] and knowledge that, 
teachers have ab^ut specific cultural group^s need to be critically examined 
and enhanced ii^ tight of new knowledge and literature on cultural plural- 
ism produced within the past decade.^ 



..Historical Perspective on the Goals of American 
Education: Rnetoric vs* Reality 

Since the start of this century, there have been several major study « 
groups de^ji^.tedjo tjie^ artier of the goals of American education. ^ 
For example, in 1^1 B a commisr&ion on the reorganization of schools listed 
sei|reral goals of pu|i)lic education: 

\ 1/Good health ; 
. <2. Command ^f fundamental processes 

0 3» Worthy hor^e membership ^ 

4. Vocational Efficiency 

5. Civic efficiency - ^ 

6. Worthy use of leisure 

Ethical characters 59 

Later, in 1938. the Educational Policies Commission issued a report 
entitled 'The Purposes of Education in American Democracy/* The report^ . 
. outlined four major areas of concern: ^ 

; I. Self-realization: An inquiring mind; a command of funda- 
mental processes, such as spench, reading, writing^jyithmetic; 
sight and hearing: health knowledge and habitS: interest in 
"'^ public health: recreation; intellectual and esthetic interests: 

formation of character. 
2/ Human relationships: Respect for humanity: friendship; co- 
..r^^eration: courtesy: appreciation of the home: conservation of 
the home: homemaking; democracy in the home. 
Economic efficiency: The. importance of good workmanship: 
* occupational efficiency; occup^itional adjustment: occupa- 
tional appreciation: personal economics; consumer judgment; 
efficiency in buying; consumer protection. 

4. Civic responsibility: The need for social justice: social activity: 
social understanding: critical judgment; tolerance: social 
application of science: world citi:26n'ship: understanding of 
principles of conservation as related to the national resources; 
* devotioh to democracy.^ ' . ' ' * 

Eight years later, in 1946. Sidney Hook listed seven aims for /Vmerican / 
. public education in his book Education for Modern Man. ^ / 



1. "Educatij^ should aim to develop th^ powers of critioail. inde- 
pendent thought. ' \ 
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2. It should attempt tt>im^ut:llsmlHitiveMU^SH of percept! . .1 

ttventiSK to new ideas, imaginative sympathy with the ex- 
periencies of others. 

H, It should product? an awareness of the main streams of our 
cultural. Iiterar\- and scientific traditions. 

4. :t shouhl make available important bodies of kuowh^dge con- 
^ cerning nature, society, ourselves* our countr>' and its history. 

• 5. U should strive to t:ultivat*j an intelligent loyalty to the ideals 
of the demotiratit: community. 

l». At some leveL it should equip young men and women with v 
the general skills and techniques and the specialized knowl- 
edge whic:h, lA)gelher with the virtues and aptitudes already 
menlioni'd. will make it iiossible for them to do some produc- 
Hv«! work, related to their i:apaiuties and interests. 

7. It should strengthen those inner resources and traits of 
character which enable the individual, when necessary, to 
stand alom!.***'* 

A somewhat similar statement concerning the aims of a liberal edu- 
cation was submitted in Hir>2 by the faculty of Washington University in 
St. Louis: 

1. {.oniernmg knowledgH: 

1. Of man's physical and biological nature and environment. 

2. Of man's socill environment and history. 

3. Of man s cultural history and situation. 

4. Of the processes which .make for personal and group ful- 
fillment. 

!I. Concerning abilities: 

1. To u.se one s own language. 

2. To think critically. 

:\. To make value judgments. 

4. To participate effectively in social situations. 

5. To handle a foreign language. 

III. (luncerning appreciations: 
. 1. Of beauty. 

2. Of people, 

3. Of ditferences. 

4. Of wonder, awe and mystery. 

5. Of man s potentialities. 

IV. Cloncerning* motivations: 

1. To develop an adequate hierarchy of values. 

2. To adopt an affirmative, constructive orientation toward 
u life. , 

3. To achieve independence. 
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4. To assunio social rrsimnsibilitv as a participant in iJu? 
world community. ^. \ 

5, To im.Uuh^ the interests of others within one's uwu. 
H, To seek self-realization the highest possihh> level. j 

The White Houst* (:onfereni:e"^on Kducalion. in 1^155, substantially 
agreed with the stattmient of the Washington University faculty, (iomiiosed 
of lay persons and t?ducaturs from all parts uf the country, the Cloni^rence 
enumerated 14 goals for American public education: j 

1. The fundamental skills of communication: reading, writing, 
spelling as well as other elements of effective oral and writti^n 
exfiression: the arithmetical and mathematical skills incl/ui- , 
ing problem solving; while schools are doing the best in 
their history in teaching these skills, continuous improve- 
ment is desirable and necessary. 

2, Appnutiation for our democratic heritage. 

Civic rights and responsibilities and knowledge of Air^erican 
institutions. j ( 

4, Rt'sptH.t and appreciation for human values; and for ^^le belief 

Uf others. ' 

. , ■ . . f 

5, Ability to think and evaluate ccmstructiv^Uy and i/reatively. 

H, Effective work habits and self-discipline. / 

7, Soi:iat c:onipetency as a contribufing member of' his family 
community. ' / 

8, Hthical bel\avior ))dsed on a .sense of moral ahd spiritual 
values. ' I 

9, Intellectual curiosity and eagerness for life-long learning. 
Ul. Fsthetic appreciation and .self-expre.ssion in tne arts. 

11. Physical a/id mental health. I 

12. Wist» use jl)f time, including cimstructive leisure pursuits, 
rndersta^ding of the physif:al world and min's relation to 

1 it as reprj^sented through basic knowledge of the sciences. 

14. An awareness of imr relationships with the world com- 
munity, / 

Finally, in Frederick Mayer summarised jand synthesized what 

he termed the ^'brpad goals of education:** 

I / 

I. ReflectivJ? thinking. j 

2. Appreciajion of culture. 

3. Developn^ent of creativity. / 

4. Understanding and application of science. 

5. Oontact w^h great ideas. ^ 

6. Moral and Spiritual values. 
7: Fundamental skills. 
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8. Vocational tifficiency. 

^ 9. Adjustment to family life. 

IQ. Effective citizenship. 

11. Physical and mental health. 

12. Change and develop personality. 

13. Permanent interests. 

14. Achievement of peace. 

15. Perpetifal renaissance of man. 

In reviewing these six goal proposals covering 45 years of American 
edin:ation. it becomes evident that there is general agreement regarding 
several points. 

1. Schools should be concerned both with the process of. and the 
products; of, education; the goals stipulate what knowledge a 
student should be acquiring while attending school as well 
as what kind of human being the student should be when he 

. has completed schooling. ^ 

2. Affective learning is stressed as much as cognitive learning; 
values and beliefs are as much a responsibility of the schools 
as are knowledge and skills. 

3. While the goals generally involve the retention of factual ma- 
terial, the process of thinking, the development of skills and 
abilities, and the development of attitudes, beliefs and values, 
the focus is on the student as a developing socia^ and civic 
human being rather than on curriculum and materials.'^ 

The goals stipulate what was felt to be basic values claimed by the 
• American Culture." One has to compare the development of these goals 
with the development of race relations going on concurrently in America 
to understand what is missing. In essence., during the time of significant 
development of educational goals &nd public education as we know it a 
whole host of negative assumptions concerning the major American cultural 
groups (minorities) were being formulated, i.e. Native Americans.** It 
seems obvious that post-1954 goals should reflect goals related to deseg- 
regation — integration— cultural pluralism. Some of the expressed goals 
refieqt concerns related to "human relations" which can be viewed as. 
antecedents to an emphasis on race relations, and then cuhural pluralism. 

Many would say that the goals were merely stated goals—rhetoric, 
rather than actual educational practices— reality. It is arg.^id that once 
teachers close their classroom doors they engage in idiosyncratic teaching 
rituais which may have little specific relationship to the goals. This may 
be a true reflection of the current state of bduc^ition. but it is not a desirable 
state. Several educators have pointed to the discrepancies between u\ toric 
and practice. For example. lohnson*^ states that teacher trainers often don*t 
practice whatoihey preach to teacher trainees; so for example, classes on 
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small group dynamics often consist of 250 students: classes on new or 
innovative instructional strategies are given as straight lecture courses. 
(ersUd*s studies^' indU:ate that the incongruence between the rhetoric- and 
the rtnility often produces guilt for the teacher. This incongruence^ must 
be.djssipated to allow for positive educational outcomes. 

Di.scovery of inconsistencies between opinion and practice is not 
particularly startling in light of a succession of studies showing 
similar gndings in other fields (for example voting behavior). The 
opinions expressed by an individual are the result of a number of 
factors, including the beliefs of members of his immediate ref- 
erence group. hiK background and training, and his perception of 
what kinds of answers his interrogator would like to hoar. This 
behavior, however, is a product of various situation determinants 
of his role, including formal and informal constraints, the 
pre.sence or absence of pressures to act. and competing demands 
on his time and energy. Consequently, it would be surprising if 
we were to find a perfect correlatii^n between opinion and prac- 
tice. 

I will return to thi^: concept of rhetoric, vs. reality later in the secticm on 
assessing teacher competencies. 

Competency-Based Teacher Training: Aligning 
Rhetoric and Reality 

Competency-based teacher education (C^BTE) seems to have the poten- 
tial for influencing education in general as well as specifically enhancing 
the educational experience of minority youth. Let me hasten to say that 
1 feel multicultural educational experiences aid all children, but the litera- 
ture is full of all kinds of documentation of the deleterious effect of current 
educational practices on minority youth, academic self-concept, and 
achievement. This author feels that then* are several advantages to look- 
ing at the competency-based teacher education model to rectify these 
deIeteriou^!: elfects. namely: 

1. The (;BTK prt)cess takes the onus of responsibility for failures in 
education off the backs of the minority youth*^ and distributes responsi- 
bility for more effective education throughout the total educational system. 
That is to suy. effective teaching, or aligning the reality with the rhetoric, 
becomes a con.scious goal and responsibility of teacher trainers, prospective 
teachers, and public school personnel. This is far superior to student in- 
adequacies'^' for teacher failure— something often done with minority 
youth. 

2. CBTE recognizes the possibility of teaching dfsubfJities. i.e. the in- 
ability real and or perceived to deliver effective educational experiences to 
select groups of students. Thi; important aspect of this process is that it 
doesn't stfip at identif>'ing impediments to effective teaching. It has posi- 




five philosophical underpinningH berauso it expresses a faith in people's 
ability to accept feedback and to effectively change their behavior in a 
^Hesired direction. 

3, CBTE focuses those involved in a process of clear goal setting. 

Leaving the total direction of American public education in the 
hands of individual teachers is chaotic and self-deceiving. Since 
••What will we do tomorrow?" is of paramount importance to 
« . many teachers, it becomes relatively easy for them to determine 

goals after classroom activities have been selected rather than 
developing learning experiences which will lead to the realisa- 
tion of predetermined goals. Actually, this is a •\survivar* tech- 
nique employed by directionless student-teachers which is 
carried over into profof^sional life. However, there is a vast dif- 
ference between sun-ival and excellence.^* 

: CBTE rtn:ognizes that if education is to be excellent, it must proceed 

from conscious and deliberate intent rather than accept whatever is done 
as the intent. 

4. CBTK ftx.uses Hur attention on process and outcome variables 
while simultaneously specifying criterion levels of performance and creates 
an environment conducive to continuous rnassessme^ allotting positive 
- b4 results and recycling certain ideas and personnel in nee^of reaching speci- 
tied criteria of performance. 

?t. lastly, this author realizes that the potentials as stated ara not ex- 
haustive. The points ,:"em to address themselves to the concern for accounta- 
bility heard in minority communities as well as the total educational 
establishment. 

Racial-Cultural Challenges to Competency-Based 
Teacher Education 

Ther^ are several criticisms of C^BIE indicating that unitary teacher 
training doesn^t provide for spontaneity or creativity. Nash and Agne feel 
that (!BTE may be a way to continue practices as usual rather than further 
fundamental changes in teacher preparation,^^ With the addition of racial 
and cultural groups into the equation, no longer will CBTE be allowed to 
perpetuate that status quo. This, would have an adverse t\T\pact on minority 
youth by continuing negative practices wh«r,h deny appropriate educational 
expenences for those youth. Let me share a few studies which will drama- 
^ — tta5e4biir iieed for change in^Wnirig procedures for teachers. 

The study was conducted with 66 white female undergraduates 
and 264 seventh and eight graders attending thr^e junior high 
schools in a mid western community. White and Black juntor high 
schoolers were randomly assigned either the "gifted label" or. 
••non-gifted label/* Each student teacher was given the informa- 
tion on student status with a teaching task to perform. Systematic 

^' i ■ ■ 
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ret:ordin«s w«rt? taken during the assigned teaching task period. 
The observation and r^ecording focused on six variables: 

, I. Teacher attention to students* statements, sub- 
divided into requested and spontaneous student 
statements. 

2. Teacher en<:ourngpniPfit of students' statements. 

3. Teai her fej/aburation of students* statements. 

4. Ted{:her Ignoring of students* statements.- 
. , Teacher praise of students' statements. 

6. Teacher criticism of students* statements. 

The results were of spetiial interest, because" of comparisons of 
teacher interaction with Black and white students. Btocic students 
were given less attention, ignored more, praised less, and 
criticized more. More startling, perhaps, was the interaction 
between race and label, which suggests that it is the gifted 
Black who is given least attention, i.s the least praised, and is 
the most criticized* even when comparing him to his 'nongifted*' 
Blat;k counterpart. Postexperimental interviews indicated that 
• the teachers. were not suspicious of the experimental a.ssump- 
tions and hypothesis.'^ 

A second study points out the discfrpancy between the schooPs view 
of Chicano and Black children's intellectual functioning and performance 
in their community, when compared with school performance.^^ Recently 
ther#? has been a discu.ssion^'' and .study of the negative implications and 
students' perceptions of c:hildren labeled as a result of their performance 
on academic and intel^urtual measures.^** 

Implications of these studies are very clear. Teachers need specific 
instruction and competency experiences related to teaching children of 
various racial and cultural groups, with very specific attention paid to the 
dynaniics of race involved in the teat:hing-Iearning act. Competency-based 
educational practices have addre.ssed these issues obliquely whiie address- 
ing human relations competencies of teachers.^^*^" What is being suggested 
is that more specific attention should be paid to the exploration of racial 
attitudes and behaviors of pre- and in-.ser\Hce teachers. The author also 
recognises that the measurement or monitoring of iacial attitudes of teaci.ers 
generated to .students is difiicuh; suggestions fbr initial exploration of 
racial attitudes will be given later in this paper. Suffice it to say that CBTE 
must address the racial-cultural issue head-on. recognizing fully that this 
is a dilficult task for an emerging method of teacher training.^** 

Teaching Competencies from a Black Perspective 

Recognizing that capturing a Black perspective is a difficult if not im- 
po.ssible task. 1 will outline some issues which need to be addressed in a 
competent manner by all teachers. These issues are derived from personal 



observations and sumiiiariHs of the literatur*?. Consistent with my beliefs, 
1 will outline some of the n itical aspec:ts of minority and Black experiences 
whirh can be addressed .ilong with a seleiit group of ieferences (indicated 
by raised footnote numbers). However, the mitst important issue has to be 
dec:ifled by those directly affected— teacher trainees, community regidents. 
and parents, as well as training and instructional staff in educational insti- 
tuticms. l*roSipec;tive teac hers should have knowledge of all the variables 
listed. 

D 

I. Making minorities visible*'* 

.^. 1 he BlaLk.contribution to American society 

B. The Native Ameri(.ans on reservations and in cities 

C. Plight and prospects of Mexican Americans 
I). Kronomics and U.S. minorities 

K. 1 he rage of minoriMes: historically and currently 
l\ Future options for minority groups in r.S. society 

II. This is a rai:ist siu:iety^! 

A. Rat. ism defintul for whittjs 

B. The suhleties of rac;ist attitudes 

C. The effects of systemic racism 

U. Racism and its impact on education 

K. Ways <if roping with the issue ()f racism 

\\ Ways ol changing racial attitudes 
IIL language and the minorities'^ 

A. 1 he nature of language 

B. Dialects in the United States 

C. Diverse cultures and language 

D. Standard and non-standard English 
-K. Sociolinguistics 

F. Linguistics and the teaching of languages in schools 

IV. Innovation and minority education*' 

A. Rec ent research: profile of the creative person 
^ . B. Creativity tests and their possibilities 

C* The teacher as innovator 

D. Kliciting creativity in the classroom 
K. Creative needs in American business 

F. Creativity as a measure for occupational choice 

V. Affirming minorities in education'^ 

JK. The negative connotation of compen.satory education 

B. Evidence of the self-fulfilling prophecy 

C. Strengths of the survival Culture 
0. A positive look at minority values 

E, Self-concept and cthnocentricity 
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p. Taking positive steps in the classroom > 
VI. The community and the schools^* ^ Z 

• ''A. Minority parental interest in education^^*^^ 

B. The community's role in schools 

C. The college role in the community 

D. The schoors role in the community 

E. The issues of community control 

F. Ways of obtaining community cooperation 
VIL Curricular issues in minority education^^ 

A. Self-concept enhancement 

B. The affective and cognitive domains 

C. The "two cultures** controversy 

D. The use of tracking systems and egalitariani^m 

* E. Grade levels* marks, and homogeneous groupings 

F. Making subject matter relevant for the &0s 

G. Possible changes and directions in curricular design 

H. Intelligence testing 

VIII, Preparing teachers for a polychromatic society 

A. The human relations component 

B. Tho liberal education component 

C. Interfacing theory and practice 

D. The development of skills 

E. Exposure to cuhural diversity^^ r'^ ( 

F. Models of teacher preparation 

The ideal teacher X ' ;r 

Components of Multicultural Education . ' ^ 

^ * 

' The following topics and* subheadings ar^'^Suggested themes for ex- 
tended discussion and building blocks for developing skills, sensitivities, 
and knowledge. These concepts should.be dise^ssed and elaborated. It is 
this author's firm belief that a viable teacher education; pi^^^tam-c^n no 
longer function as a closed system* Components or variables^hat a multi- 
cultural teacher training program must include if it i^ to be attuned to 
contemporary problems are— 

1. partnership of public schools and colleges in program planning. 

2. student involvement in planning and conducting their own programs, 

3. teacher involvement, 

4. community involvement inclusion of the cultural perspective, 

5. interdisciplinary academic Involvement, and 

6. heavy emphasis on direct student experiences. 

An organizational structure that not only tolerates differences among 



its partners but also is capable of building on them is basic to an open 
system program* predicated on partnership of diverse interested parties. 

SOCIAL AND PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSUMPTIONS 

Althoughlthe above variables are basic to the program, the following 
fundamental ^cial and psychological assumptions underline this niodel: 

1. Neither children nor prospective teachers are raw products. Both enief • 
the learningjarea with hidden personal curricula. Therefore, this program 
or model miUt attempt to provide for individual differences as the build- 
ing blocks of a teocher education program. 

2. Fundamental to the cognitive structure of children is their cultural milieu; 
fundamental to the teaching styles of teachers are their sensitivities, 
perceptions, and understandings as they have been molded by their 
cultures. Therefore, ive must attempt to provide for socic-afifhropological 
understanding of di^erent cultures. 

3. No one has the complete answer to the teacher education program that 
will most effeHively produce the types of teachers who can most pro- 
ductively enhfijnce the learning of children. All persons who have some- 
thing at stake (in education would help articulate a program; hence, a 
teacher education model that provides for a broad-based, cooperatively 
developed proiram is a necessity. Therefore, ive must attempt to provide 

*/or cooperative, broad-ljased planning. 

4. All university facuhy and students, school personnel in the program, 
and communitkr members must be both teachers and learners. Therefore. 
we must attenjpt to proviiit an opportunity for all memhets to function 
in a number of roles. 

5. A self-renewing mechanism must be devised to assure a dynamic pro- 
gram over tinije: too often, following the initial i*awthorne effect of inno* 
vation.* the n\aintenance of an intact piog^am beepmes the major goal. 

\iThprefore, we mtft'trcikempt ^ef 'provide for effective feedback through 
open communication biijilt irito the structure. 

6. Active participation of both students and university faculty in the selected 
public schools and the community is essential. Therefore, we must 
attempt to provide for schools and the community as the extended uni- 
versity classroom. 

7. Teaching is a support process through which student and teacher inter- 
act as learners. Therefore, we must oiiempi to provide for one-io-one and 
small-group interaction among all participants. 

Assessing Taaoher Competencies Related to Cultv lalism 

Recognizing that there are still many unanswered questions related 
, to CBTE. here are some suggested areas for future discussion and research: 
There is a need for a new philosophical belief system and consequently 

*The Hawtht rne eftecrt is a change in behavior as a result of the knowledge that one is 
involved it! an experiment. 



new vocabulary related to cultural pluralism. This author's phrase, ecJuca* 
tional culluvalhnu for example, can reflect the concern for including culture 
in the schooling process. 

Earlier. I discussed the discrepancies between the rhetoric and reality 
of teaching practice. These discrepancies are observable to those who take 
tiitie to monitor them. This author is suggesting the use of the polygraph 
to assist teachers in assessing their attitudes to racial groups and beliefs 
in competencies. While this may seem an outlandish idea, this procedure 
has been used as a feedback mechanism in prior studies.******* The instru- 
ment records continuous changes in respiration, blood pressure, and pulse 
caused by the emotional state of the subject. Although this approach may 
seem Orweilian. it iS worth exploration if appropriate safeguards of con- 
fidentiality and supportive supervision are offered upon request of the 
teaciier after receiving feedback from a skilled polygraph operator. Thus, 
this could be a measure of one's confidence In their competence. 

The chiiUenses to educate minority youth are many but they must be 
accepted. ••There is no such thing as a neutral educational process. Edu- 
cation either functions as an instrument which is used to facilitate the 
integration of the younger generation into the logic of the present systeai 
f^'^H bring about conformity to it or it becomes 'the practice of freedom/ 
(he means by which men and women deal critically and creatively with 
reality and discover how to participate in the transformation of their 
world, "'•^ In esseiice we need teachers who are competent — confident in 
their ability to deliver quality education experience in a pluralistic cultural 
milieu. We are asking for teachers with faith in wh§^ human being9^n 
become, with a driving ethical imperative which requires them to accept 
responsibility for helping students achieve everything that is possible, and 
with the finest technical preparation for ( arrying out this obligation.'*^ 
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CHAPTERS . 

GOMPETENC Y-B ASED TEACHER EDUCATION: 
TEACHER TRAINING FOR ' ' ^ 
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Background . ' 

Traditional educational philosophy, methodology, and practices have 
tended to foster differentials in the achievement of ethnic and nonurban 
minority pupils. Those who are of minority groups and/or low income status 
have heen exposed to learning experiences in the urban classroom which 
lead to the development of social and cognitive behaviors counterpro- 
ductive to positive c^lucational achievement. The earliest and most funda- 
mental lesson ethnic minority pupils in American schools learn is that thev 
d/e second-class citizens, the •'inevitable" failures in, the social arid Intel- 
ledual domains of American life. They are something less than their white, 
middle- or upper-income counterparts. They are outsiders, beyond the 
mainstreams of white, middle- American rights, life, and luxury. 

i^hese are the unquestioned and dangerous assumptions held by many 
educators — themselves products of their social environment and training — 
as^mptions which they take with them into the classroom, it is not dif- 
ficult to perceii'e why many ethnic minority pupils learn to become 
retiellious. or even apathetic, to the educational system. The result, as 
made clear in the Kerner Report.' is that many more Black than white stu^ 
dents either drop out of school, are pushed out, or at least psychologically 
insulate themselves from their adverse environment and from the defeatist 
expectations of the educational staff. The Kerner Report advises that in 
the metropolitan \*o^h and West. Black students are more than thtee times 
as likely as white stuoi^ts to drop out of school by age 16-17. In 1972. the 



National Kduratiun AHsoiJation n^porttnl thai in 2:m schouls in the southern 
statics. mor*» than 33,0U(J Black stut1e»nts have been expelled or suspended 
from prinloniiriantlv \i^hit{!' schools * Hven of those minority youngsters who 
graifuat«^( from gh^^o si;hoi»ls. niany an? unpn^pared to <»nter the normal job 
market an^ have jfr^at tlifticnlty obtaining employnient. Thn urban school. 
' .X ^h^'"' 2? s' '^'^"itis^tuivironment. has not provided tithnic minority pupils 
the opportuwityjo a<:i(Uir needed coni[)etenf jes in the competitive market- 
place. ttVclucalors are to structure a .le^inung.<?nvironnu?nt which tacilitates 
joth the acquisition of aaidumic skills and the d:?velopin«nt of productive 
M^iool-related behaviors in ethnic minority pupils, it is imperative that 

* teachers recognize the influence they exert as a stimulus in the classroom, 

Tlie teachers' own attitude's and bohaviors operate to shape the attitudes 
and behaviors of their students. This is especially apparent in the early 
grades where the social inHuence of peers is not as great as that of the 
teat:her. Research' data^ presented by Hecker.^ MacKennon/ Clark,^ Katz/^ 
*c;ihs()n.'^ and Rosenthal iind [acobson^ clearly indicate that children tend 
to exhibit those classroom behaviors which they believe^lheir teachers ex- )¥ 
pec:t, In a variety of schorl, stUtings. it has been found that academic per^ 
; /formance by pupils is in^portantly affected by teacher expectations. This 
phenomenDn has significant iinplications for ethnic minority children. As 
r^M'-ent research-by Uacock'* and b, Rist>" discloses, pupils of low income 
cnd'or minority group status ^e often expected by their teachers to be 

• ^ underachievers or to be intellectually inferior compared to their . majority, 

* middle-inccvme classmates. The researchers found that such negatively 
evaluated pupils, in fact, tend to be given less instructicm. loss access to 
edm^itiopal materials and resources, and less rcwarctdirected. supportive 

Xs^eravSjir by teachers Such a learning environment is destined to promote 
THiiufifc^in pupils who iif?? the object of negativistit: assumptions or expec- * 
tations. Those pupils who are c»xperted to he ess|^ntially uneducable tend 
to be treated as uneducable and consequently^iay flail to exhibit those 
competencies which it was assumed they coul^o^ learn. This is hardly 
surprising when no adequate provision has been rmde tb structure a learn- 
# ing environment which explicitly fosters tfiea^^sition of desired skills. 

• '\nor actively encourages pupil ach.ivementsoypositively supporting and • 

reinforcing th< occurrence of appropriate behaviors. Teachers nujst have 
confidence in the ability and academic potential of all thpir x^upils. They 
must carefully examim? the conditions under which learnuig is to take place, 
and they must be aware that their own attitudes and behaviors can either 
help or hinder the pupils* progress in a( hieving those behavioral compe- 
tencies wh*icfi are taken as an index of learning. 

Teachers rau^t become more concernt?d about the differences and 
t Hilarities betwet achievements and aspirations of the ethnic miliority 
child and the advantaged majority child. Further, teachers must become 
more adept in the deliberate design of learning environments that will 
foster academic growth and achievement within a multicultural educational 
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setting. This setting can be dt^fintnt In two ways. First, a multicultural iniu- 
t:ational st»ttin>? may simply bn a school with childnm and teachers frqm 
difTrring culturarbaLkHrounds In this type of learning eavironment. eat:h 
ethnic snnjp may contnbuto to and rectii --i from a curriculum designed 
tcY^ive cTedence their ct^dtural values and behaviors. Second, a multi- 
i:iRtural e(iuc:aticmc*J st»tling may be a school with children and teachers 
from one tjthnic group, but with a curriculum designed to present cultural 
values anij beliefs from SsH ethnic groups. In deigning a multicultural learn- 
ing envin|nment. it is essential that teachers ccJtisider the extent to which 
such ap tnivironment is su uctured to optimize the opportunity for all piipils 
to beconiiit equally t!dut:ated, U is inadequate merely to provide (iqual edu- 
cational ti^)portunitiej^for urban minority and lowMncome pupils and expect 
them til manifest sudden breakthroughs in academic achievement. It cannot 
Ih* nnisoiiably assumed that all pupils equally possess the specific, prior 
!t?arned respon.ji^s necessary to take advantage of such opportunities. Sucb 
an assumptitm fails to cg isider that environmental experience may in- 
fluent) pupil behavior and progress in school. 

ft* obviate this kind of assumption, teachers need to design a learning 
" ^?nvironment whft:h is carehilly planneti to bdild systematically upon the 
iL?>t'istingc:ompeten(:it?s and accomplishments of eac.h pupil. Such an environ- 
ment is characterized by ^ability, derived from a program design explicitly 
structured and se((\ienced by the teacher to promote the acquisition and 
maintenance of cognitive skills and behaviors. Many educators call this 
system a "performance-based system" oi a competency-based system/' in 
addition, such a learning system can be constructed to foster a variety of 
task-ndevapt sov.ial behaviors such as attending, writing, asking, answer- 
ing questittns. and other participatory responses which are directly related' 
to aci'demic achif?vement. Classroom behaviors which are irtcompatible 
with the learning objectiv<*s are. by implication, prevented, reduced., or 
/eliminated in order to optimize educational attainments. 

^Knvironmental determinants of schooUrolated behavior** are the focal 
point of competenc y-based teaching, for it is the environmtnt which the 
teacher can control and manipulate in efforts to. produce the desirable 
changes in pupil behaviors that we call learning. The teacher can altfer 
hnd arrange conditions ii| the school setting to fostet planned educujtional 
change. In this sense. teaV.hers are managers of thtf learning environment. 
They mi^st be expert invarranging the environment to facilitate multicul- 
tural pupil achievement of productive social and ar^idemic competencies 
relevant to educational objectives. The Jgmphasis here is upon efiecting 
planned behavioral change in tHe form of desllred learning. If teachers" fail 
Ki adequately plan ajid progiam the envirvinment for pupils, teaming is 
left to rhance anu the results may w.>l! be counter-proTduct!%o. 

I t G 

Definition ot Competency-Bassd Education 

Competonty-b^d education is defined as a learning environment In 



1 utilizing cognitive! materials in 
) produilt skilbr-learner growth — 



which i»Kplicit stateint»ut.s of desired coi|(ipetencies and criteria for evalua* 
tion are dt»slgned and made public to aM particijLiantK. e.g. learners/ 
* teachers, and parents. Clompettnuiies artl those particular verbal and non- 
verbal skills, behaviors, and attitudes \|v'hich\^faciIitato the interaction of 
social, physical, emotional, and inteU4^:tual t»rowth. EvaUiative criteria 
are. threefold: (a! cognitive acquisition of concepts, principles, facts, ideas, 
and postulates; [b) pertormance skills i 
teachf?r planning and performance: and (t ] 
used to evaluate'teai:her perfo^'mance. \ 

(!ompeteni y-based methods emphari^e plannUig. programming, and 
control with respect to environmental conditions ii^ which pupils. behave 
and learn. Foi:us is upon promoting achijt»vement of \)ciucationally h?)evant 
behaviors through positive control of ^lie learning environment ^and its 
pu|vl participants. Teacher behaviors^ with respect to designing ^xnd 
implementing instructional activities qt .strategies are empirically eval- 
uated: that is, they are tested in terms bf the effects they produce. Thost 
strategies that successfully promote edjucational attainment are selected 
fur individual pupils on the basi.s^of theSr demonstrated i^se and merit, not 
on the basis of what the teacher thinks Is appropriate. u.s^fuK or nece.ssar\; 
for a given pupil. In this sensle. the form|lilation and seUnitie^n of operationaf, 
strategies applied in the learning envi|*onnient are based ^pon objective.; 
scientific analyses of the observed i*%cts of actual pupil\behaviors. not 
on a pri»judged opinion. | \ 

The use of a planned learning environment such as del^cribed above 
permits e?ducators and re«earc:hers to iidequately evaluate \\h effects of a 
multicultural school setting on both majority and minority children. Data 
which could be ai:quired from such a situation would concern academic 
achievements as well as psychological correlates of academic achievement. 
In addition, data could also be acquired about teacher functioning and its 
contingent effect upon pupil behavior. 

A COMPKTENc:\^BASEU MODKL- ' 

In the competency-based educotion model, faulty learning is perceived 
to bt? a product of the classroom environment rather than a product of pos- 
tulated incompetencies and incapacities of a faulty pupil. This construct 
contrasts with the paradoxical assumption implicit and prevailing in edu- 
cation that the .schools cannot educate minority pupils due to the fixed ef- 
fects of genetic heritage or early family experiences. The competency-based 
system postulates that learning behavior (change) may be positively ac- 
complished through exposure to efficient and effective learning rinviri-n- 
ments. Barring severe physiological impairment, no pupil can legitimately 
be deemed to be limited in what and how much he or she cao learn. Urv 
fortunately, in our present urban school systems the opp site is ass^med. 

The competency -based education model then, does not assuniie that 
ediicational achievement of pupils is determined by some relatively con* 

o ■ ■ I 
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sUml U?vt»l of .U)ilitit»s. aptitudes, and r.harat:teri|||n:s identified, classified* 
and labeleif by tests or by. perceptions of subjective judgment by the teacher. 
Rather it suggi sts that the majority of overt behavior is environmentally' 
determined and subjet t to change as the environment is changed. Behavior 
is understonii to be experientially learned through interactions with the 
environment. To say that behavior is determined and fixed by forces beyond 
the Si hool's iutlueni:e is contrary to the principal thesis delineating the - 
cbmpetency-bast»d model ol education. 

The competency'based trained teacher uses behavior manogement 
fechni(|n«\s to (iesign an appmpriate learning environment- and construct 
relevant learning strategies designed to promote planned educational 
achieiernent. Usually the*piosram is intended to promote the acquisition 
and mainttmance of behaviors which result in educational achievement. 
However. le.ir?iing atitivities rfi,iy also he designed to prevent » minimize. 
nv nliniinate bt»havlf)rs im otnpatible with positive educational achievement. 
In either instanc e. the obje(^t!ve» is the acquisition of a clearly defined cate- 
gory of ohst>rvabh? and measurable behavior. 

./ The .issumptions underlying the compet(Mu:y-based .model are based 
upon vfrrfurirnlly validc2te<f lene'fs of .soriai learning. As described by 
7^; Clark. Kvans. and Mamerlynclc^* these tenets hold that— 

• I. intiiviilual beha\ i«>r occurs in the t;ontext of a soc.ial (invircmment and 
in 'MteriK.tio:i with the environment. 

2. social behavior is hMrned in interaction with the environment.' 

i. L havior is taught and niaintaine<i by the social environment. ^ 

4. social learning is a pn)ct?ss of reciprocal influence. Participants inter- 
acting in a social system mutually affect each other s behaviors. 

r>. the re( iprot al influence j)rocess may be explicit or implicit, planned 
or unplanned, but must be considered a factor in social systems. 

• In accordance with, these principles of hmrning theory, the author sug- 
gests that a i(>mpett?nf:y-l)as(?d model perceives individual pupil be^havior 
as being -- 

1. exhibited witliin the context of a soi ial environment called a classroom. 

2. amenable to (.hange in the i ontext of interaction with the cla.sj^room 
enviroiuuent. 

A. taught, maintained, reduced, or (?liminated as a function of interaction 

with the classroom environment.*" 
4. recipnn.ally intluiMu ed in fonn and frequency by those with whom the 

pupil interai ts in the classroom— the teacher and pupils. 
Ti.* I ontinually subject U) conscious or unctmscious influenc:e by others in 

tt}e {.lassroom. 

Thus the rompetency-based model is centrally concerned with bringing 
about explicitly defined ajui carefully planned effects on the Pharning be- 
havior of pupils in the (la.ssrooni (mviroimient. When minority pupil be- 
haviors are unsystematically changed in the classroom, as in the traditional 
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school setting, they are not involved In a mmpetency-based prpgram of 
education. 



TRADITIONAL MODES OF TEAc:H1NC; 

The [httos situation represents oni> of the most searing indictments 
against traditional modes of teaching in urban schools in which a signifi- 
cant number of ethnic minority students are frequently labeled "chronic 
nonach levers .V "unteachable// or "emotionally disturbed." In the tradi- 
tional models of education, behavior is not perceived to be taught and 
.changed in the classroom— particularly not by events manifested in the 
classjfoom. Instead, behavior is seen as essentially fixed and determined by 
fac:itors beyond the realm of the schoors or the teacher's influence. But, 
in fact, as the above-mentioned principles of learning indicate, behavior 
Change occurs as a function of the events which occur within the pupil's 
.sot:ial environment. Hence, pupil behaviors are shaped, maintained, and/or 
etintina|ed through the unconscious, unplanned, and unsystematic manipu-. 
latl^n x}{ environmental events in the classroom. It has been well docu- 
m^^nted by Bandura.*^ Ramp^and Hopkins.^' and SKinner*^ that the events 
or consequences which follow behavior atfect future probability of recur- 
rence of such behavior. Desirable or reinforcing outcomes generate be- 77 
havioral increments. Intervening variables. 'such as the individuals history 
of reinforcement, the differential etficacy of reinfon:ers and the temporal 
relationship between the response and reinforcement, importantly influence 
the form and extent to which behavior is modified. The implication is clear 
that teachers may shape pupils' responses which are counterproductive 
to educational achievement or social control in the classroom, but which 
may. in fact, be consistent with the teacher s own subjective expectations 
and assumptions about the pupils and/or their ethnic, racial, or social 
referent group. 

Teachers' behaviors, then, issuing from their ovvn imconscious biases 
iind beliefs, can f^ffectively contribute to the acquisition of dysfunctional, 
as well as functional, classroom behavior by pupils. It is the teacher who, 
by verbal and nonverbal communications, prescribes the social, emotional, 
and academic conditions prevailing in the learning environment in which 
the pupil behaves. The question arises as to how often the teacher rewards 
••failure" and ignores (or extingui^thes)^ successes. When a teacher places 
in a lower track those pupils who cannut work addition problems and fails 
to reward them for and promote the accomplishments they do demonstrate, 
is this teaf:her not programming the pupils lor failure? Since academic 
skills are representative of a complex of chained responses if discrele^ 
desired responses are not systematically and contingently rewarded, the 
probability that final performance skills will be manifested and that new 
behaviors will be learned is very low. When pupils learn of teacher negative 
expectations, though it may not immediately be recognized, this can result 
in the acquisition of behaviors incompatible with desired learning and in 
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(he reduction or elimination of those behaviors which promote positive 
educational achievement. , • 

Operating within the context of a competency-based niodel in which 
desired behaviors are reinforced, teachers have clearly demonstrated that 
a variety of educationally relevant behaviors are acquired by minority 
pupils in urban schools. Teachers have shown, for example, that they can 
efficiently and effectively improve, learners' reading, spelling, arithmetic, 
and verbal skills, and they can increase productive social behaviors which 
foster educational achievement (Ramp and Hopkins, »^ QXeary and 
OXeary*''). 

Conversely, traditional tearhing models see learning behavior as 
occurring within the context of a poorly defined mechanism called per- 
sonality, with diflferential cibility relatively determined and unchangeable. 
In traditional teaching mooels, the objective of education Is essentially re- 
duced to identifying capacity and ability, and to implicitly classifying and 
labeling such attributes within the context of prevailing socioeconomic 
norms. Such a process encourages the allocation of pupils to differentiated 
"learning" programs or tracks with attendant teacher expectancies for 
success and failure which socially stratify and prepare the pupils for their 
role in society. The effects of this frame of reference upon the urban minority 
7B pupil are well documented (Green;*' 3rookover, Gigliotti, Henderson and 
Schneider*'*) and need not be further discussed at this point. 

Establishing a Competency-Based Learning Environment 

The purpose of any planned program in teacher training should be to 
produce teachers and administrators who manifest skills and behaviors 
which will result in positive educational achievement for all children. ! 
Typically, prior and present-day teacher training focus upon educational / 
theory which does not necessarily result in specific teaching competencies \ 
other than verbal. Seldom does teacher training focus upon the basic premise y 
th^i *ihould underlie all theoretical considerations— that all teaching compe- 
tencies should be defined within the framework of the definitiou of learn- 
* ing. Learning has been empirically defined as relatively permanent change^sp 
of behavior (Gagne,'^ Hilgard and Marquis.^**). Learning, then, is inferred . 
rather than observed, and those behaviors that are defined as learning may 
be called performance behavior. 

The statements above explicitly lead to the conclusion that those 
persons who aspire to be teachers must be able to bring about changes in 
behavior in their pupils in order to postulate that learning has occurred. 
In addition, those persons who aspire to be teachers must bring about 
changes in behavior in a s,>ecific direction in order to promote desired 
educational achievement. If teachers are to be agents of change, then it 
Jbllows that they must acquire the skills in changing behavior that exist 
^ the bodies of knowledge— both educational and psychological— and they 
must be able to apply those skills in an educational setting. 

ebIc . . • ^ 



Traditional teaching methods have been based upon an assumption 
that, given an average environment, children will learn when they are 
"n>ady " If a child does not learn or does not manifest a mechanism called 
intelligence, the child, and frequently his/her ethnic group association, are 
indirectly held to be respcJusible. It is assumed that the child is incapable 
of tidequate performance, and that the eihnic group has genetic deficien- 
cies which affect the development of intelligence. To counteract this assump- 
tion, teaching should establish a learning environment in which there is a 
predictable relationship between a pupil's classroom performnuce and the 
classroom 4»nviron^nent. Should a pupil fail to learn what Is desired, the 
classroom environment should be explored and analyzed to determine ways 
of modifying it to promote the desired learning. In this aianner, teaching 
is based upon the idea that /unity learning is the product of a clansroom 
envircnmont rother fhun a faulty student. This particular approach counter- 
acts or prohibits the association of ethnic group membership with school 
performance and in addition counteracts the a.ssumption that minority 
children cannot learn. v 

Teachi ng is conce rned with observabh* activities. When a pupil is 
reading, you are observing "reading behavior" with all of its correlate be- 
haviors, i,e. eye movements, lip movements, etc. When a pupil is talking, 
we speak of his/her "verbal behavior" (Meaifhan and Wliesen^o). The use of 
observable? behavior as the relevant source of information in designing 
teacher training experiences p^^rmits better description of student per- 
formance and diminishes the effects of subjectivity in assessment and 
evaluation. Subjectivity is one of the principal sources of negative assump- 
tions and attitudes about minority students and can be counteracted ef- 
fectively through the u,se of less subjective data for teacher decisions, 

Vfeachan and Wiesen^" have named the methods used in the compe- 
tency-base<l model precision teaching. They suggest that in such teach- 
ing the teacher is not merely a conveydr of information as traditionally 
conceived, but is also a scientist whose area of study is iftie behavior of 
pupils in school. Such a framework provides an ideal opportunity for con- 
tinuous evaluation of presented educational materials and teacher tech- 
niques. If a certain type of inaterial does not result in successful learning, 
it may be modified or even rejected. If a particular pupil doe^s not respond 
correctly to given material, more appropriate material tor that pupil will be 
tried or other factors will be examined. In this situation, the teacher must 
be prepared to assume the basic attitude of the scientist and be ready to 
abandon his or her method if it does not prove efTective. for it is the data 
about pupils which determines the next move, not assumptic.!sabout pupils. 

Teaching in the proposed model provides an atmosphure in which the 
individuality of each" pupil can be truly realis^ed. The approach requires 
that the teacher have some knowledge of the particular likes and dislikes 
of each pupik. his op her present level of performance, and his or her spe- 
cific preferred activities. The teacher cannot make assumptions about the. 
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popil but must actually i.onduct scitMitific obsm^ations of pupils in action 
to obtain accurate data. Al>ovi^ all. this type of ttuuihing emphasizes a pupil's, 
present performance without excessively dwelling upon his or her past. 
. This is not to say that, the past has i\o i.itUumce on present behavior, but 
merelv that onlvCertain past events ^re ^^ally meaningful in understand- 
ing a student s preM?nt behavior. By qbkestioning many of tlie unfounded 
ideas about how pupils are supposed to behave, the teacher in this sy.stem 
• automatically eliminates ethnic Kroup membi^rship as a correlate of intel- 
lect aai performam:e. • >^ « . 

COMPHTKNCIIKS RKLI.V ANT TO MU TKACHERS^ 

In order tor all teaclurrs to be able to design and ttondur.t a t:ompetency- 
based learning envirMUmenl. they should b'i able to manifest the following 
teaching behaviors. 

1. l)t»si^n behavioral objeulives for pupils, i.e. performance., cognitive, 
and expressive 

2. Design diagnostic pretest in.struments for pupils 
A. ,\iiminister diagnostic t>rete?sts to pupils 

4. Evaluate diaghostic: pretests in behavioral terms for pupils • 

Communicate strengths and weaknesses of pupils to parents and pupils 

H Design teaching strategies in behavioral frameworks that will implement 
achievement oi stated objectives based upon diagnosed strengths atid 
weaknesses 

7. Cimduct tiMching strategies in behavioral framewwks that will result 

in a(:hieven)i?nt of objectiv^JS 
tt. .Select instructional materials that are necessary foMhe achievement 

of ohjfH-.tives ^ . . \ 

9. I'rovide alternative learning routes for pupils 

10. Recy( le pupils who do not reat:h the necessary mastery level for attain- 
nuMit of objectives 

U. Design post-tesl instruments to acquire data about achievement of 
objectives 

12, Evaluate post-test instruments data in conjunction with pretest instru- 
ments data to assess effectiveness of instructional materials and strate- 
gies * 

13. Evaluate total learning environment in terms of its effects on pupil 
learning 

In addition to the above competencies, teatihers. regardless of the tul- 
tural maktvup uf the school, should also be Lole to manifest the following 
leaching behaviors: 

1. Categorize behaviors* which have led to negative assu mptions about 
minority pupils and their cultures 
' 2. C:ategori/.e societal beliefs which have led to negative assumptions about 
minority pupils and their cultures 



3. Kxamihe currit u'iitn materials and specify how much materials have 
contrihutod to negative assumptions about mi.inrity pupils and their 
iTultures. either by omission of data or inclusion of data which promotes 
a less than positive view of minority peoples " 

' 4. Redesign curriculum materials that will promote a positive set of assump- 
tions about minority students and their cultures 

TEACHKR COMPKTENCIES NEEDKD IN A MULTICUI.TUR/VL SETTlSlG 

In addition, teachers who work specifically i-; a multicultural school 
setting nuist be able to manifest the following competencies: 

1. ("onduct an inquiry-oriented science and so ial studies program which 

is-culturally relevant to all pupils 
2; CAmduct a modern math program which emphasizes stru( ture without 

losing proficiency in computation, and which can be applicable to all 

rhildrens* experiences with numerical variables 

3. Develop in pupils the social skills and values necessary for survival 
in the dominant culture withtuit denying the existence of other values 
equally appropriate in minority cultures 

4. Assess his her impact on pupils and modify that impact by moditying 
teaching style 

5. Develop and conduct a reading program which will emphasize the ®^ 
multicultural nature (?f the society as well as develop good reading skills 

6. Differentiate between interpersonal relations with other staff members 
which have a negative effect on the teaching-learning process and those ' 
which lead toward positive change 

7. KITectively use audio-visual equipment in the instructional program 
to develop instructional modules which relate to the lifestyles of all 
pupils *^ 

8. Develop and involve community resources as integral parts of the 
teaching-U^arning process 

9. Interpret the schuoPs program to the con*munity in terms both under- 
standable and acceptable ' 

10. Design curFiculumc modules wl^ch relate to the multicultural popula- 
tion of theS&chgol imd which provide ways for all pupils to gain positive • 
identifica|tdtn^f self-images 

Teacher trairfing procedures should concentrate on developing all of the 
above listed fiompetencies in all future and inservice teachers, not just those 
who plan ta.teach or are teaching in muHicultural schools. 

r 

Problems and Issues 

EMPHASIS ON MULTICULTIJRALISM 

Perhaps the most serious obstacle to the achievement of a truly multi- 
cultural system of competency-based education is the present professional 
attention the multi(\ultural aspect. While little.apparent negativism has 
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developed in felatlun to the concept of miiUicuUurahs; i. a v^vy real con- 
cern is that professional edutatorb of all ethnic, groups will spend much 
of their time attempting to achieve i\ truly multicultural society, while 
■gnoring the more visible problem of ethnic pupil school achievements 
here is no empirical evidenc^'^haf the development of a muhicultural 
::c:houl system has 4:ny direct relationship to minority pupils* achievements, 
hi addition, multiculturalism focuses its concepts on behavioral differences 
exclusively lather than cm both similarities and differences between and 
among all s^-.gnients of the suC:iety. Tb continue to focus on differences is 
perhaps to continue subtly to support the inferiority-superiority hypotheses 
white at the same time postulating an 'acceptance on a level of parUy of 
diffefential behavior manifestations from alU:ul(ures. There is an inherent 
conflict ill this approach since it tends to reinforce the seldom verbalized, 
but 4 urrently accepted belief that ethni<: minority pupils cannot manifest 
an .M hievement level equal to that of majority white pupils. At the same 
time, it proposes that all cultural values and their resultant behaviors are 
equal. .\t wofst» such a conflict will inevitably promote the continu tion 
cjf teacher training practices which behaviorally reinforce negative attitudes 
alKmt ethnic minority children At best, it will increase the patriarchial 
Ic ondesi ending view of ethnic minority persons that exists in America to- 
Iday. Presently, it is more feasible for professional educators to concentrate 
pieir. efforts on the development of competency-based teacher training pro- 
t:edures which can minimize the negatively stereotyped attitudes about 
ethnic niiiiorily children and concurrently promote the development of a 
multi(.ultural society. 

TKACHtRS" NHliATlVE KXPECH ATIUNS 

' The teachers' stereotypical thinking, whether or not they are sympa- 
thetif. to the plight of ethnic minorities or low-income pupils, can itself 
engender a cyc:le of defeatist or aggressively counteractive behavior by 
pupil which fulfills negative expectations. In oti yr words, the teachers* 
l>i»havior vis-a-vis certain pupils. whic:h follows from unfavorable attitudes ^ 
and expectations of what such people ai'e "really like." fosters those pupil 
behaviors which fulfill the culturally derived expectations. T^iey tend to 
recc:t against teac-liers and the system vvhii:h tells th'.^m that they are inferior, 
primitive, dull. vor unstable. Overt or covert stereotypes, in which ethnic 
minority youngsters are seen as intellectually inferior, immoral, emotionally 
unstable, lazy, boisterous, overassertive. lawless, superstitious^ happy-go* 
lucky, untrustworthy, etc. prevail in AmeritPan society (Allport^M and af^ 
feet the xyay in which a teacher interacts with pupils perceived in such a 
light. This in turn influences how pupils will not only react toward the 
teacher and the learning environment which she or he structures, but also 
how they will view themselves. This insidious cycle describes the concept 
of the self-fulfiiling prophecy in which tte expectancy of certain behaviors 
in others tends to evoke that very behav'or (RosenthaP^). 



^ Thos« educators who btitievt' that the probh?m of education in the urban 
sc:huol lias in tht? disadvanta8e<J chihl are likely to harbor beliefs which 
breed lowered expectations of pt»rformance, promote differential and un- 

' equal treatment in the form of instructional quality and process, and thereby 
lower educational results. Snc:h beliefs lead to futile attempts to restructure 
pupils, often simply to !iiake them behave airording to the teachers' notions 
of proper conduct, rather thin structuring the environment to effectively 
produce desired learning. To the oxtenljhat teachers* notions of minority 
pupil inferiority represent the rationale underlying the quality and process 
of instruction in urban schools, minority pupils may be expected to exhibit 
differential and inferior a<:hievement when compared to those who are not 
subjected to the same kinds of negative evaluation. Stereotypes of socio-^ 
economic status as welt as ethnicity have significant impHcations in the 
learning situation. In their study investigating the effects of sccioeconomic 
f |Hj>s and teacher bias. MiPer, \lt Laughlin. Madden, and Chansky found 
that for college students preparing for careers in education, pupiT records 
containing cues com:<;rning lower-class status resulted in lov\^er <L'stimates 
of academic achievement, classroom citizenship, and life attainments," 
Ti»..n indicates that teachers tend to evaluate negatively the achievements 
of pupils who art! identilied as coming from a lower-class background. 

Th(»,, Perhaps one of the most crucial issues that influences the edu- 
cation c)t ethnic: minority pupils is a conglomerate of expectancy factors; 
theuvpsv tfuion (a) that minority pupils in'urban settings are part of a lower 
caste svstem which is to be distrusted and feared; (b) that ethnic minority 
pi.f ... are .supf^osed to be different, interpreted to mean deficient, stupid, 
and inferior: (c) that such pupils can at best have a marginal place in the 
American population; and (d] that .such pupils arfj difficult to instruH and 
have little capability to learn required academic concepts. Such expectancies 

.when operative have resulted in a circular effef:;t.' Ethnic minority pupils 
in general manifest a significantly lower achievement level than other 
pupils, grew up and are employable in-Wrginal positions, if at all. have 
children who in turn meet the same .set of expectancies, and who in e.ssence 
demonstrate the same achieveEuent le^el in school and work as their parents. 
Attempts to c:ounteract this cycle have been for the most part inadequate. 
The primar\» mj^de of counterattack has been conducted through programs 
called compensalory education. Significant sums of money have been 
channeled into so-called innovative, special educational programs fo- dis- 
advantaged pupils; ' yet analysis of the re.search im these programs indicates 
little if any significant improvement in the educational outcomes for 
minority school children. None of the research presents any empirical 
evidence about the effects of nt!^ative ceacher Axpectancfti; on pupils* per- 
formance??. Without this kind of evidence, the evaluative conclusions about 
c:tmipensatory and other innovative educational programmijng are less than 
valid and provide little real direction for fm^jre programming. 

What seems to be needed is a conceptual framework of educational 



prtft:ttL«s dP 1 puM edures thei counteracts and minimtzas the effects of nwga!- 
livv teat.her I'xpt-tta.icies a< tht'y impinge upon url n minority pupils, ft 
i«> propost-d that the coni:4'pts <jf ctimpi'tenty-bast'i. i;du(i»tion hav« ^thb 
ptitf^ntial to act as an effwtive forc:e in the formation of positive teachrfr 
expectancij^s. and reciprocally minimizt' tht; impact of nRgativ«- assum|>- 
tions about pupils. / f 

The n.lf of tyachers' negative attitude* and assi^bptions about pupjls 
tan b« !argdv controlled in compotency 'jased programs through the 
sy stematiL development and implementation of the competencies defined 
earlier. A brief consideration of issues and specific operations relating to 
the design and implementatitm of these competencies will indicate he 
means by ivhich a learning environmeiit can be structured to foster p<«i- 
live eduiational a< hievement for all pupils, irres|>ective of their eth|iic 
and or social class membership. 



Assessment Strategies 

The initial task in a competemA-'based education program is to effei:- 
tiveSy assess the pupils" cognitive and behavioral strengths and weaknesses 
jo atademit: subject matter. Assessment must be conducted without Jany 
|i«Hoiu:eived assumptions about expected pupil behavior due to lace. 
ethnitiiy. age. or sex. Assessment data must fu'nction as an empirical base 
for the design of learning environments which significantly increastj the 
prohabilitv that pupils will develop desired compolenc:ies in th«Kacad|;mic 
and b»-havinral domains. In order to funt:tifm as an fimpirical buse> assess- 
ment pro< edun"; must sut.cinctly state acceptable performance leveW that 
indicate raaster> of a given task or §et of tasks, lixpected performant:e jtivels 
aw made publii to pupils prior to the iaitiation of assessment pro«f|dures 
s«i that pupils will kniiiv exactly what is expected and how and by ivhom 
their responses will b^' assessed. Vlore important; pupils can learn to/deter- 
mine their relative level of ^MjrfoVmance and begin to assess their owk 
strengths and vveaLnesi.es. The' lalter is a. vitally important construct and 
.viJi be disi ussed later in this arti<.le. o 

Assessment pnK,edures in a j.ompetency-liased model of edu«:ation do 
not assumt- that a pupil who has undergone prior instruction is prepared 
to advante into a higher level of academic performance. Usually Ihis 
assumption is based upon a required passing grade. But a passing grade 
dues not delineate the performan(.e competencies a pupil can or cannot 
BMnif«^t. nor does it soecify- in precise terms the prerequisite competencies 
a pupil must be able to demonstrate bttfore advanf:er.ient to higher academic 
Ifvels. 

In sumniarv. assessment prot;edures in a competency-bas^d program 
are designed to minimize the effects of negative teacher expectations 
ai>out minoriiv. (.hildren. They are basicrlly ctmcerned with the observa- 
tion aijd measurement of. at^ideroic strengths and weaknesses, are fot:used 



on clear, succinct ptiblii;^performance objectives, and provide a sound data 
base for the design of future learning environments jin the school. 

CONSTRUCTING ASSESSMENT INSTRUMENTS 

When ronstructingi an assessment instrument in the competency-based 
modal, teachers will not rely upon expectations but instead will design 
instruments, sometimes called pretests, based on their knowledge of the 
academic skills needed to perform another academic task. T ^ 

Briefly, the guidelines for the construction of assessment insitruments 
are characterized ty foi/r njgjot phases: (a) planning the assessment instru- 
ment, (b) item writing, (c) item analysis, and (d) establishing measures of 
validity and reliability, 

ASSESSMENT OF COGNITIVE AND BEHAVIORAL SKILLS 

Special emphasis is given in competency-based programs to behavioral 
assessment, strategies which may be used to measure correlates of mauy 

. cognitive skills. At the present stage of development in psychological test- 
.'ng and theorizing, it is highly questionable whether any tost score can 
be validly interpreted as an index of immutable or fixed characteristics. , ^, 
ct pacities. or abilities. Within the context of its fundamental genetic endow- 4 
numt, behavior is a function of interactions with one's puvironment, and 

. as iuch it is modifiable. New patterns of response may be predictably instated 
and curfent responses may be maintained or eliminated, exclusively as a 
resuH of planned or unplanned environmental events. Moreover, new. and 
existing behaviors may be maintained at differential levels of occurrence. 

.duration, or magnitude as a consequence of conditions present in the in- 
dividual's environment. 

The scores derived from appropriately constructed and reliable cogni- 
tive assessment 'instruments can yield only estimates of specific existing 
: cognitive knbwledge, inlepest^ or attitudes as expressed-tim>ugffnnjrbcl 
I communication. Verbal responses represent only one mode of behavior and 
are meaningful only whet^ a comparison is conducted with an appropriate 
reference population or with the same population following a period of 
instruction. As \Vicker has clearly shown, the ability to demonstrate writing 
skills may have little or no relationship to other overt behavioral respotises.^^ 
VVhat pupils actually do or can do in terms of observable performance often 
cannot /oe predicted from their written and/or verbal productions. When 
teclmiques of assessment fpnus upon overt t>ehavioral performances which 
are taken as evidence of learning, the role of interprelation by the teacher 
is minimised. ' p / 

Behavioral Aj^scsfsmenf. Factors of subjective judgment, biases, expec- 
^ tattons, and personal assumptions about mmority pupils ar^ largely con- 
trolled when educational achievement is evaluated as a part of ^havioral 
assessment. In behavioral assessment, the teacher's personal disposition 




tmvatti agivf n pupil with.wsptH-t toxace. ethnir.ity. or scKioRconomic-status 
is imJIevanl. The pupil is assessed 'on the basis of what he she can or 
rannot demunslrdte in a given riirric ular domain. Overt b<?havioral per- 
furmanLC is the s<»!e rriterioii of achievement. Further. bt:haviora! assess- 
meat h«.!ds that what does not presently exist in the pupiJ s behavioral 
mpertuire i« not as important as \vh?Jt does exist— what the student can 
artuallv do. This is the base upon which new behaviors are shaped and 
structured. The objeiiive is not to isolate, identify', and label judgmental 
t harat teristics or attributes of the pupil f- i negative reports, but to deter- 
mine ihe existenc e of current patterns of i>erformance with the aim of build- 
ins "P >^t'>*" behaviors to demonstrate JeaminS- 

Thus the maior ubjw.tive of bf:havioral assessment is not to evaluate 
behdtior withm^the iniplit it context of a judgmental scheme: rather, it is to 
provide descriptive, reproducible data nn quantitative measures of directly 
ob>eivabie samples Cti behavior. This approach attempts io minimize the 
imposition of negative subjective perceptions, expectancies, assumptions, 
and biases in judgment bv the assessor, in both thi? collection and analysis 
I «f the data, and it curbs the further development of negative teacher ex- 
pectations 

As susKeste<i by Kanfer and Phillips, behavior assessment is used, to 
proiide empirical information :hat allows X\w teacher to define obje-tives 
for instniction. to identify conditions ;naihtaining undesirable behavior as 
wetl A desirable responses, and to permit the selec tion of the most efficient 
strategy designed to promote desired learning.- 

Cvaluation of Change, guantita'tive evaluatitm of change in learning 
responw'i. should be a continuing and integral part of educhtional programs. 
C:ontinuous monitoring of progress toward achievement of educational 
ob}«ntiv','s allows the dassiwjm teacher to restructure and adapt instruc- 
tionaf attivities as needed to optimize conditions for attainment of 
rtiuLatiuiial goals, defined in terms of diret:tly observable behaviors. In 
addiiion. pupils who are systematically apprised of their iitrengths and 
weaWness«.'s relevant to specified performance objettives qiay contribute 
to the devi'loprnf-nt of more salient programs, experiences, and procedures 
facilitating fduc.ation«^l achievement. The latter feature could be used to 
enhan.^ minority pupils' options in learning to gain more control of their 
own lives.- . • 

Design of Behavioral Objectives 

A behavioral abjective is an essential i:omponent in competency- 
}»ased programs. !t js designed to provide explicit information allowing 
boih teacher and learner to be made aware of the educational goals in a 
learning environ«nent: it specifies what outcome behavior is to be acheived 
as a resuh of instruction, how the behavior is to be achieved, and how its 
achievement is to be demonstrated and evaluated Behavioral objectives 



repr^^ient a y^mprtihensive stotpnient (or series of statements) serving as 
the procedural guidelint^ for the teacher as instructor, and the pupil as 
learner. Behavioral obji^ctives specify (a) substance {content;^ (bj structure 
(format or arrangenientK and (cj process (methodology) characteristics of 
an educational program designed to produce learning in the form of p5anned 
bi^havioral change. Behavior-based objectives do not rely upon methods of 
. , dt^signed to produce labnls and generate inferential speculations 

. about performance skills. Rather* objectives are set and modified on the 
.basis of data derived from direct and systematic application of assessment 
* criteria. \ 

instructional Strategies for a Competency-Based 
Classroom , • 

In designing |a learning environment, it is essential that the teacher 
consider the exteril to vVhich it is sfructured totiptimize the opportunity for 
ailvj^pils to becofaie educated. The point to keep in mind is that the class'. 
• rdom Is essentialKj a social situation— with a complex of interacting events* 
activities. anJ cornjiitions impinging directly upon all participants in tl|e 
milieu. To the extent that a social environment is improperly arranged, 
manipuiated. and controlled, the opportunity for achieving predictable and 
desired outcomes i}> impaired. > 

In managing this social system, the teacher must attempt to structure 
its components in a way that both his or her behaviors and those of the 
pupils interdependently operate to produce planned behavioral change, in 
. the sequential steps intended. This is largely an issue concerned with the 
design of physical, social, and teuiporal conditions which facilitate learn- 
J ing. aiid the manipulation of predetermined consequences U^affect pupil 
^ behaviov!,. Basically, this concerns the formulation and implementation of 
a iitrategy or programmed procedure in which both teacher-pupil behaviors 
are to bi.^ exhibited in a certain sequence and under specific conditions of 
occurrence, followed by preitelected consetjuences to regulate performanf:e. 
^ In designmg a syj^tem in which physical, social. Lnd teinporal para- 
ii,L,iers of milieu are specifically arranged to expedit/* planned behavior 
change, it is the environment itself that is altered and programmed. There 
is no attempt to restructure the pupil in terms of personality or intra-psychic 
characteristics according to the notions of subjective opinion. The teacher 
is responsible for identifying and implementing those environmental 
changes that have been empirically determined to help the individual pupil 
to learn new skills. 

2^ (lompetency-based methods empbasi/e planning, programming, pre- 
^\ / dictabijity, and control with respect to the environmental conditions in 
/ . which pupils behave and learn The fOcus is upon promoting the achieve- 
' ment of educationally relevant responses through positive control of the 
. — — leafning environment. Teacher behavior* with respect td^si^^.ning and im- 



pUmujnting instructional a(4ivitios, is empirically evaluated; that is, it is 
tested in terms c?f tht> effects they produce. In this sense, the formulation 
and seKrction of 'operational strategies applied in the learning mijieu are 
grounded upon objective, scientific analyses of their observed effects on 
actual pupil behaviors, not on subjei.tive judgment. If a particular strategy 
fails to produce desired results, it is replaced by alternative procedures 
which must prove their effectiveness in €>ach individt^al case. This repre* 
sents a novel approach to teaching. It is not uncommon to find pupils 
exposed to learnthg programs which totally ignore their experiential 
background and exi<jting competencies in curricular subjects. A given pro- 
cedure may adopted by the teacher simply because it is standard or 
traditional for certain populations of pupils, irrespective of their individual 
needs. But in such cases, failure and frustration are also traditions. 

Within the competeiu;y4)ased system. theViheme is ta utilize positive 
behavioral control to increase successful performan<:e. whether achieve- 
ments be modest or notable. In its application. the model explicitly fosters 
the development of positive expectations for successful performance by 
the pupil. I^ipil behaviors are seen to direc:tly reflect the competence of 
the teacher's performance iriSlerms of designing and implementing an 
instructional program. Every pupil is perccMved to possess some specific, 
edu. ationally relevant competencies which can be developed and firmly 
established to facilitate building up n?lated performance skills. In this sys- 
tern, where positive expectations for pupils* growth and achievement pre- 
vail, and indeed are provided for in the design of the instructional program 
itselt\ pupil ac.hievements provide reinforcement not only for the individual 
pupiU but al.so for the teacher who structures and implements the learning 
program. A model designed to .strengthtMi and recognize existing and future 
accomplishraents will produce outcomes for both teachers and learners 
that make education an enriching and productive experience. It is the 
manipulation of ei).vironmental variabh?s which underlies learning. It is 
counterproductive to assume that failure is a prodiu:t of postulated incom- 
petencies and incapacities of the pupil: rather, the tem.her must examine 
the classroom environment and program he or she structured in order to 
idontifx' those conditions or elements which interfered, with or inhibited 
the emergence of .xitenon behavior and rearrange the situation accordingly. 

Evaluation 

Kvaluation in compt>tency-based programs is a continuous proc.ess of 
collecting and interpreting quantitivc? information. This information is used 
to make decisions about the learning environment in terms of its resources 
(inputs), instructional activities (process), and resultant pupil performances 
(output). Kvaluation should provide quantitive information about the level 
(if competencies of pupils when entering a learning system and when leav- 
ing the system, and the quality of instructional operation design. As such. 



evdlurttion is a ttml and a means and process of coUectmK data which may 
be used to improve the system. 

Pupil iwrformaiue on various s(HH;ifit: criteria is evaluated regularly 
and trequently as a basis for decisions related to pupils* progress through 
the program 1 his serves a diagnostic or guidance function. Performance 
ot pupils and teachers involved in the program can be assessed lor the 
purposes of evaluating the program itself. This ser\es an evaluation and 
resean.h hmction. The teacher must determine which behaviors and activi- 
ties are effective in facilitating desired pupil outcomes. It cannot be assumed 
that a program or mode of instnuitional practices is effective. It must be 
empirically ilemonstrated. The program must be open to development pr 
mi)difu:ation uii the basis of objectively quantifiable information. The quality 
of an educational program is evidenced by what it produces in terms of 
pupU outcomes— assessed with respect to a specified objective and explicit 
t;ritejia of both t^^iJi'her and pupil performance, 

Ciontinunus evaluation provides ft*edback for empirically grounded 
dec ision making regarding the allocation of resouri:es and the modification 
of instructional processes as may be needtnl. Clompetency-biised programs 
depend upon feedback for t orrection of errors identified, in the system and 
for the improvement of eflficieni ya*%it relates to strui:turing functional learn- 
ing environments. A system \pit h provides ongoing information about 
itself rt'garding the efficiemy aiWefTectiveness of its design and operations 
should provide a means to minrnfFxa^he role of highly subjective teacher 
judgment and possible biases ahiint pupWs in determining what competen- 
cries pupils possess upon entering i>r leaving the learning system. 

The Benefits of a Competency-Based Educational Setting 

Benefits at ( rue to all participants in a competency-l>ased educational 
strtting Teachers learn to function in a logical setiuential manner. They are 
able to ettectivt^ly plan instructional activities based upon pupils* strengths 
and weaknesses. They are able to evaluate their own behavior as teachers 
with a noninuim of threat. They are able to formulate sound educational 
practit:es whk h aw observable, measurable, and preditrtable. Theyf^Tre able 
to stabili/.e the le^frning environment so that a maximum of lear^iiig can 
accrue with a minimum of dist:iplinary problems. They are able to^f^^i^i^intly 
measure pupil pn)gress and. if nece.ssary. redesign the learn ing^onvlloi?- 
ment. rinally. they are more able to become accountable to parents afad 
the c:ommunity. / 

The tnost important benefit for children if^ that they can gradually be- 
come more self-directing in tht»ir own education and thus begin to gain a 
sen.se of con'.rol over their future. Self-direction in education is a concept 
that has revj^ived very little philo.sophical and research attention. Perhaps 
ben:ause of th\so(:iety s value system of Yxintrol and be c:ontrolJled/* edu- 
cators have given little credence to the com:ept of self-directecUearning for 



children and especially rn)l for minority children. Vet. if we expect our 
young persons to be able? develop the i:ompetent:ies necessary to advance 
the progress of the society, it is pertinent that we begin to develop decision- 
makinK skills, as well as other skills, at early ages. The ultimate goal for 
children in a competency-based education system is that they gain skills in 
assessing their strengths and weaknesses in establishing long- and short- 
range behavioral objectives, in seeking out instructional materials to attain 
those objectives, and in evaluating their progress. 

The pubiii: nature of the competency-based educational system allows 
meaningful parent participation. Parents can participate in the develop- 
ment of curriculum in the assessment of pupil strengths and weaknesses, 
and in the total evaluation procedure. Parents t:an assess both the program 
y and the teacher s effectiveness and contribute to the redesign of the total 
educational environment if necessary. 

Tt) properlv evaluate the efficiency of assessment as a component in 
competent:y-ba\ed programs, teachers, parents, and administrators can 
r atili/.e measures \vvhich allow them to answer three questions: 

1 Were appropriate assessment procedures used to yield empirical infor- 
mation on pu}Wl perfornia^e? 
. 90 2. Were assessment data appropriately interpreted, such that the role of 
subie«:tive judgment was minimised? 

3, Does assessmerh data lead to specific statements of pupils in terms of . 
behavioral strengths and weaknesses? 

To properly cialuate the efficiently of objectives as a component in 
competency' based programs, teachers, parents, and administrator^ ran uti* 
lize measures whir.h allow them to answer three questions: 
1. Wen» approprialte behavioral objectives formulated. speciirtf:d. and made 
public? 

— 2. Were behavioral objectives clearly and precisely stated in terms of ex- 
plicit classes of measiirable.^nd demonstrable behavior? 
3. Have behavioral obje<:tives led in step-wise sequence to the tertninal 
goal of instruction? v 

To properly evaluate the efficiency of instrurtionol strategies a com- 
ponent in t:ompetenc:y-based programs. t<?achers, parents, and administrators 
c:an utilize measures which allow them to answer three questions: 

I. Has the teacher designed a learning environment which facilitates the 
production of measurable behaviors indicative of positive educational 
achievement? 

•2. Were strategies appropriate (i.e. selection and organization of curriculum 
c:ontent. selection of learning experiences, positive reinforcem( •! pro- 
cedures) to facilitate learning by individual members of the given pupil 
population? 

3. Were strategies effective and efficient in implementation, and modified 
as necessary on the basis ot empirical data to produce desired outcomes? 



To the extent that thest* questions, in toto. can be answered affirmatively, 
it is likely that a funiftlonal learning environment has been formulated and 
established to promote positive educational attainments by all pupils ex- 
posed to it. 

Summary and Recommendations 

The competency-based model of education, applicable to the training 
of prosptHiive teachers, is concerned with belxavior change w herein the 
pupi! acquires a specified level of competency in cognitive?. sociaU^motional. 
and performance domains Within the competency-based model, learning 
programs are designed so that pupils and their objectively identified needs 
a^ met. in contrast to the restructuring of pupils to fit into a program. 
RSr p, ethnicity, sex. income level, and other demographic characteristics 
of the pupil have bearing in competency-based programs only to the extent 

^OhiU.thtn. describe facets, of ll^ social history and orior learning 

experiences in the culture. Knowledge of tliese variables is used to the 
extent th.it they may contribute to developing relevant learning activities 
which build upon, and do not negate, pupils* previous learning experiences. 
Thus, variables of race, ethnicity, income level, social status, and sex re- 
flect the cultural plurality, historj. and attendant learning experiences of 
the pupils. They are not. as m^y educators and test interpreters lieHeve. 
indicants of intellectual capacity, aptitude, and ability which may be used 

"to allocate pupils to educational trac:ks or problems whic h reduce the like- 
lihood of high achievement and social mobility in Ameriran society. ' 

In competency-based programs, measures designed to assess the indi- 
vidual s present level of functioning in a given domain represent objective 
indices of observable measurable behaviors. Such measures are not designed 
to provide labels for categories of inferential, subjective constructs which 
n?flect the test constructor's and/or interpreter s own personal experiences, 
attitudes, value orientation, assumptions, and biases. It isWrongly sus- 

..peeled, as Brookover et al. suggest.'^ that these culture-based tests, which 
label, classify, and are used as an -objec-tive ' basis for the placement of 
pupils in different educational categories and programs, funclion to stratify 
and allocate individuals to different social positions in society. That such 
tests an? used to identity, label, and allocate children to different educa- 
tional programs where their preparation for the positions in the scw:ial strata 
is implicit, represents institutionalized discrimination and bias in its more 
subtle form. 

Such an approach contrasts sharply w^ith the competency-based method 
by which the teacher determines what skills the pupils need to strengthen 
and or expand. The teacher i^ecognizes that pupils* behavior re:iects both 
individual and group characteristics, i.e. some oftheir behaviors are umque 
products arising from their own personal learning experiences, while other 
behaviors are common to their social group, community, geographical 



rt^giun, and the larger l ultim?. Therefore, the unit of analysis by which the 
pupils' eaiuattonal needs aw assessed is overt behavior. Constructs mired 
in postuiations of personality, values, intelligence quotients and attitudes, 
for example, are irrelevant to a eomimtency-based model of education. Ob- 
jeetive data describing observable, measurable occurrences of specifically 
definetl behaviors tell the teacher whai the pupils actually do in terms of 
functioning in a given domain. The emphasis is clearly upon present be- 
havlors. What does not presently exist in the pupils' behavioral repertoire 
is not as important as what does exist. What the pupils can do represents 
the base upon whii:h subsequent new behaviors can be built, broadened, and 
synthesized with other relevant responses in a given domain to produce a 
constellation of chained behaviors which repie.sent performance skills. 

Parenthetically, the analogy of the half-^uil/half-empty water glass is 
Iiertinent. A pupil may coranlly read and define r>0 out of 100 words in his/ 
-^herieS5JOji-bpqk. l^.heLshe/eaUy "dull.^V ;stu^^^ or "inferior" beciuse he/ 
she - fails to correctly answer the other'^SC) .items? Or has the student demon- 
strated success by correctly an^weiing half of the items, which is the founda- 
tion for learning the correct response for the other 50 items? The latter 
situation epitomizes a major issue in education of minority pupils. Tlu 
teacher who expects less of the minority pupil will see him'her as failing: ti e 
more objective, behaviorally based teac:her sees the student as learning, i ^ 
opportunities abounding for structuring situations to foster further leami.i • 
and achievement. 

* Pupils who are exposed to a c-ompettfncy based program know exacts 
what is expected of them. The instructional activity is designed so that th%) 
pupil builds a chain of successive corrtrct rt>sponses which culminate' ' 
• the criterion performance skills. If pupils lalter at some point, procedures 
allow for them to recycle and build up m existing competencies. The cri- 
terion by which pupils can identify successful accomplishment of the learn^ 
ing objiHitive is a specified level of observable behavior which the pupils 
can assess as objectively as the teacher. Because? the emphasis is upon exit 
rather than entrance recjuirements, pupils of diverse backg;ounds and levels 
of competimcv may participate in the learning activity as long as they can 
demonstrate the minimal skills upon which future behaviors are based. The 
instruction modes in a competency-ba.sed model provide a mechanism for 
spei:iRc guidance, feedback, and evaluation which promotes educational 
acheivement and can foster self-directed learning. . 

Chief anumg the important implications of competency-based educa- 
tion in multicultural schools is the limitation and minimization of subjec- 
tive varial^les in terms of testing and evaluational judgments which have 
connotations of good and bad. Explicitly .specifying objectives in terms that 
have ohsiirvable and measurable physical referents minimizes the intrusion 
of sui;h intervening A'ariables as subjei:tivity and bias, which have $o often 
functioned to the disadvantage of minority pupils. Similarly, the^vrole? of 
these intervening variables is mTnimized in designing learning activities. 



assessment of Lonipetencies prior to the learning activity, assessing achieve* 
nient of teaming objectives, and setting criteria for achievement and ad- 
vancement to new learning programs. 

It teacher training institutions are to provide preservice and inservice 
training which will significantly increase the probability (a) that minority 
pupils improve their acadomk: achievement levels and (b) that a multicul- 
tural philosophic structure will undergird broad educational goals, then 
they must facilitate the development of educational policy which will foster 
the following processes in teacher training: 

1. Conduct scientific analyses of learning tasks and design teacher functions 
to maximize the probability of the achievement of those tasks 

2. Redesign teacher function within the competency-based teacher educa- 
tion model 

3. Instruct teachers in the pros and cons of reinforcement practices 

' 4. Design internships (rather than student teaching) for preservice and in- 
.service teachers which will allow them to test their own competencies 
in all the areas of the competency-based model 

5. Provide instruction for preservice and inservice teachers in the curricu- 
lum area of teacher expectancies of minority groups and the ramifications 
in teacher behavior of such expectancies 

6. Instruct preservice and inservice teachers in the evaluation of pupil pdr- 93 
formance on a pre-post performance continuum 

If teacher training institutions could achieve just the above items* mdnj( . 
of. the negative results of the education of minority children could be ob- 
viated and the development of the multicultural concept could probably 
^be realised. 
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Rationale 

Plaasied multirultural education and the incoiporation of competency- 
based education in school systems, colleges, and uni^raMies are becoming 
increasingly ret:ognl/ed as important phenomena in tlie American educa- 
tional enterprise. To the extent that multicultural education can be sig- 
nificantly initiated and purposefully influenced, the role of the educational 
practitioner is central in these phenomena. It is ass|imed in this paper thaj 
there is a positive value to the total educational arena and to the society 
which it serves in developing and implementing a reiavant and viable multi* 
cultural educational program for" learners based on the concept of compe- 
tency-based education. ^ 

Teacher education is changing in higher educational institutions be- 
cause there are insistent demands rising, from such groups as Mexican 
Americans. American Indians. Chicanos. Blacks, and Puerto Ricans. to 
recogni2:e the importance of cultural differences and modify the curriculum 
to rellecrt their concerns. A dialogue is revolving around sound strategies 
to create a teacher education program which will (Kjuip the individual 
teacher to demonstrate specified competencies which are realistic to our 
pluralistic, society. When this goal is realized, the role of the teacher will 
change from a bureaucratic functionary to tlfat of a democratic educational 
practitioner. 

Every school in our nation has an imperative mission these days: to help 
prepare its students for life in a society composed of many diverj?e cultures, 
racial and ethnic strands. The extent to which the school equips it^ young 
people to' work and live within a country graced by an assortment of races, 
cultures, and lifestyles— each ^nutually celebrated— is a positive indicator 



(if lis ovt»rall qwality and its relevance to i:i>ntt!inporar\» youth. Therefore, 
niuhU uhura! teai hing is the gn^ate^t educational c:hallenge of the centur>': 
A rtfS|M>use tu that t.hallenge is a viable multimittuial edueatinn/cotiipe- 
tent y-based teac tfer education program, tor It is upon the quality of the 
teacher that all else depends when it comes to fac:ilitative learning. 

In devehiping a multicultural mlucation program, it is necessary to 
explore the (juestion:, 'What dc»es a t4uu:her need to know and be able to 
do in order to teai:h i»ffei:tively in a culturally diverse sotriety?" hi seeking 
answer?; to this quest itui. the writer talked with teachers, public school 
administrators, teacher trainers, state department of education personnel, 
and tniucation n^searc hers. The key idea that emerged, if multicultural 
t?dui attun is to become a reality, was conipt?tency-based teacher education 

It appears obvious that if the aim uf teaching is learning, there should 
lie t-vident.t* that preservice teachers oan bring about appropriate learning 
cin students hefort* they assumf? responsibility for such learning in thejrlass- 
riKim. Thert>tore, it is believed that this aim can beafXompUshed by enabling 
the [»ros|MH tlve learner to demonstrate niaster>' or attainment of spt»cified 
c riteria. These criteria t:an be stated su that they include areas in the-cog- 
nttive. affeclive. and psyi homutor dtuuains and encompass all phases of 
education from preprimar\' to graduate lc*vel • 

C!ompi?tent:y. of course, is the important concepU the sine quo non of 
CBTK. The learner will have x number of reading skills, will differentiate 
among several t>lenients of diverse cultures, with y percent accuracy, will 
know / number f)f economic concepts, and so on. This is different from 
the usual approach of saying: Given x amount oif time, the learner wi^Lbo 
taught to the best of his her and our ability. In this latter approach, time is the 
major limiting factoj-: in competency^bascd teacher education, time is basi> 
c:ally a vaiiable element. The development of a teacher education program 
that generates this kind of evidence is mancjlatory If we are to provide the 
best education possible for alt American youth. 

Assumptions of Competency-Base^ Teacher Educatiqii 

1 . Competency-based teacher education-should have as its base detailed 
descriptions of the behavioral outcomes expected of the learner. Although 
already alluded to. this assumption deserves additional comment because, 
of alt the assumptions underlying competency-based teacher education, the 
emphasis on behavioral outcome^ is probably the most controversial,' 

Behavioial outcomes are vaf io'i<;ly leferred to as behavioral objectives, 
performance goals, operational ; jjectives. and instructional objectives. But 
regf.rdless of the nomenclatur ^ f»mplbyed. most would agree that statements 
of behavioral outcomes should meet three criteria: (a) the behavior itself 
must be identified, (b) thejmportant conditions under whict> the behavior 
is to occur must be,jdefined, and (c) the criterion of acceptable performance 



# must be spiHrified. \Vh«n Ih^sa criteria are^met, lh« result looks something 
liki! tim following: 

The student must be able to reply in grammatically correct Frent:h 
,tyn»5% of the Fronch questions that are presented to him during 
an examination (2.5a). 

The student must be able to spelLcorrectly at least B0% of the 
wordi^ called out to him during an examination (2.50},^ 

The advantages of stating educational outcomes in behavioral terms 
. are becoming recognized. Advantages include giving meaning to broad 
statements of educational goals, giving direction fo the design of instruc* 
tional stratc^gies, and making obvious the methods uStnl in evaluation. Pro- 
# ponents argue that these are cHlical elements in the search for a more 
effective ami efficient system of public education. Hut critics of b(!havloral 
objectives point out several potentuil dangers. One danger rtnolves around 
the issue of responsibility. Do teachers write their own objectives? Or do 
they use; tibjectives which have been preestablishtul by experts? The critics 
argue that teachers seldom liave time to do the former and lliut they jeopar- 
dize the unique aspirations of their c lasses by opting far ttie latter. 

2. C;om|>etency-based teacher edut alien should provide for di(fertmi;es 
among learners in terms of their accumulated experience, extent of achieve- 
ment, and rate and style of learning. In other words. CBTE is b^sed on the 
principle of individualized instruction and learning. 

^. Competency-based teacher education should provide opportunities 
for tlie jji^arnor to. pursue personal goals. The intent of this as.sumption 
goes beyond the elements of individualization described above. That is. it 
means more than providing the learner with opportunities to make choices 
among alternate learning activiticjs. In essence, the assumption means that 
tljfi learner is also given opportunities to make choices among various ob- 
jectives and. in some instances, to develop his or her own. 

In a C:BTK prtigram. there are certain objectives which are required for 
everyone. ••For example, each learner must be able to do \% y, and z,** But 
there are other objectives, all of which are considered important, but none 
of which is consideled to be as vital j9?^'';i:''y, or or more valuable to all 
learners thAi another. From this latter group of objectives, then. bac\\ learner 
has the freedom and the responsibility to'negbtiate a program of studies,* 

Or. suppose that the learner is interested in a particular areij of study 
for which the school has no objectives. In such'a case, the learfjer is en- 
couraged to become invotvedwiTong with the professional staff, in Resigning 
learning modules in that area. Certainly, the extent of the leamer srinvolve- 
ment will be determi ned hv his or her age and talents. 

4. In. addition to the assumptions cited above, two others need to be 
nenti^oned. if only in fmsslW. One is that CBTE should be so organized 
and monaged that all peraohs concerned with ot affected by the education 
of leufners shoie the resmjns\biJity for it, A key concept in competency- 
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ba$«?d teaiher tniuciition then is iniolveineiit.— the involvement of pareiUs» 
uf cumcnunitv Krciups and inslituttoui;, and. of coursi!. of teachers and learn- 
ors in tht» design and iniplenumtations of programs. Another key concept 
is uiiimntobiftlX . For whe^ one is responsible for the design aiiU imple* 
mentation of iastruiitiunal programs, to some extent one must also be ac- 
countable for their consequencres, » ^ 

5- The other assumption is that com|H?tem:y-based teacher educ^ation 
should be ^ ooioniz^ed and mamfied that it provides for its oivn continuous 
eviiluutinn ond n>\ ision. This is a critical area. For there is always dahger 
that the efBi iencv of any instructional program will become equated with 
its effect!vent»ss and relevance. In other words, an instructional program 
may appe^ar to be funilioning with no apparent flaws, to be maintaining 
itself with little difficulty, but upon closer examination, the program may ^ 
not bi^ aiJiieving its stated objectives, or the objectives themselves may be 
irrelevant. In CB TK then, questions of efficiency, effcc livetiess. and relevance 
an* separate quf^tions. and careful attention is given to asking and answering 
them. 

Competencies to Be Demonstrated by Alf Teachers 
In a Culturally Diverse Society 

Thi:*re are certain Uisic competencies that all teachers should be able 
to demonstrate to teac h effeiiively in a sui.iety composed of disparate cul- 
tuivs. Thes4» competencies are identified as follows: 

imiPCTKNCY CUr.sra J. rNUKRSTANUlNC HUMAN GROWTH 
AND DEVELOJMKNT 

t. Kecognii^ing that each individual is worthwhile and unique 

2. rnderstanding that ed( h indiviclual rt^acts as a whole human being 

3. rnderstanding that each individuars behavior is caused and is not 
?.bitrar\ -r— 

4. Kecugni^tif ig that each individual wants to do something and attaii^suc- 
-t f:ess in doing it 

3. K(H ogni?!ing that each individual has dignity and integrity 
. ti. Kecu$:ni?.ing the importance of the individual and his/her individuality 
7. rnderstanding the implications of selected concepts and principles of 
; human growth and development 

» B. R(H o^ni/.ing tht» nde that envininment plays in learning 
M. Pnderstanding and analy/.ing the development of social relationships 
10, lAaluating the factors whic:h affect development and measuremeiat of 
uitelligenc(»^ 

COMPETKNCV CLI STKR II. PLANNING; AND PREPARlNc; IX)R 
INSTRrcmON 

O I. Stating dt*sin»d learning outcomes in lM?havior terms 
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2. Orgarii2ing classroom for instructional quality and classroom control 

3. Specifying indicators of outcome.,achievement 

4. Rnrogntzing the wide range of intererts and achievement levels among 
individual teamors 

5. Planning instructional activities that relate to desired learning outcomes 

6. RiH:ogniztng the difference between the value systems of ditfetent racial 
and class subcultures in thetlassroom 

7. Identifying and articulating the us^ of instructional materials and pro- 
cedures 

«. I Understanding learners' environmental backgrounds and language 
patterns ' ^ 

9. Planriing assessment activities that relate to desired leaming outcomes 

10. Planning instructional materials and procedures appropriate to the in- 
cii vidua! needs of all learners in a given classroom ^ 

11. Planning techniques to foster self-evaluating^, self-dirertiveness. self- 
diagnosing, self-prescribing, self- motivating to foster independent 
learning 

12. Gcn^ iting learners* desire to engage in critical and analytical thml ig. 
rational decision making, and Unking knowledge to action 

13. Stimulating inquiry, creativity, sensitivity, and conceptualization 

14. Promoting instructional ideas that will change the leanier s role from 
reortive to porficipative ^ 

I. *i. Indicating how data on pupil achievement is to be displayed and used 

in adjusting instruction «v 

\, 

COMPKTENC^Y CLl^STKR III. PERKORMINC INSTRIKTIONAL 

ruNcrioNS 

1. Demonstrating adequate and appropriate skills in oral and written com- 
munication 

2. Ccmveying the learning outcpmes desired from instruction 

3. Generating constructive pupil-teacher interaction 

4. Adapting instruction to context, content, individual learning styles or 
modes-, and rate of growth 

Managing instructional transitions and terminations 

B. Managing the effective use of instructional materials, procedures, and 
activities *^ 

7. facilitating skill in interpersonal communication 

H. Managing unexpected artivities and events 

9, Managing strong feelings and disruptive events 

10. Fostering collaborative decision making between learner and teacher 

II. Providing for*variety in instructional activities and cognitive levels 
BXeniised 

12. Reassuring, supporting, reinforcing, and analyzing learner responses 

13. Utilising feelings and emotional climates in <:he insti'uctional process 



COMPETENCY CLUSTER IV. PERFORMING ASSESSMENT FUNCTIONS 



1. Asses^sing learning before instruction 

2. Assessing learning durihg instruction 

3. Assessingf^leaniing after instrOction 

4. Planning Instruction on the basis of learning outcome data 

5. Assessing the individual needs of learners 

6. Assessing the needs of the community 

C:OMPETENCY Cl-USTER V. DISPLAYING PUPIL ACHEVEMENT 

1. Displaying pre- and post-lesson achievement 

a. For knowledge/skill outcomes 

b. For process/attitudinal outcomes 

2. Displaying learning gains that can be attributed to instruction 

a. For knowledge/skill outcomes 

b. * For process/attitudinal outcomes 

COMPETENCY CLUSTER VL RELATING INTERPERSONALLY 

1. Relating sensitively and effectively to learners -^1^'" 

2« Relating sensitively and effectively to supervisors 

3. Relating sensitively and effectively to colleagues 

4. Relating sensitively and effectively to parents 

COMPETENCY CLUSTER VII. CARRYING OUT ADDITIONAL; 
PROFESSIONAL RESPONSIBILITIES 

1. Managing noninstructional activities 

2. Meeting work schedule demand^ 

3. Maintaining the learning environment 

4. Meeting general professional responsibilities 

Some of the most promising practices incorporated into achieving these 
stated competencies are ideas which some teacher educators have supported 
over the years in different forms and under different labels. Educational 
leaders and proponents of multicultural/competency-bdsed tea( jer educar 
tion will be working to demonstrate that some of these fdeasalso have their 
roots in a democratic value system, an appropriate base for the preparation 
of teachers for schools in American society. This latter fact makes these 
ideas all the more Important in multicultural education programs. 

There will be anticipated problems with this approach. The need for 
further research is urgent, but better preparation of teachers to meet the 
challenge cannot wait as cultural pluralism continues to be ignored as an 
important educational ingredient in creating a **No One Model American/* 
The writer see? the changing role of the teacher and learner as the primary 
problem in implementing multicultural/competency-based teacher educa- 
tion. To deal effectively with this problem, the writer suggests that we 



have to build a support system for individualizing instruction wUhia the 
framework presented as follows: 

1 . To provide a systematic prescribed individualized* program for each 
student in a given class based upon the learner's needs, strengths, weak* 
nesses. interests, and abilities as determined by relevant and appropriate 
eyaluative instruments * 

2. To provide for a unique instructional mode for each student in a r'v n 
.class which will facilitate an individualized learning plan fdr each It^irn • 
er. Kach plan will provide for a specific procedure on an individual basis. 
3^ suggested in Table 1. 



TABLE 1 
INDIVIDUALIZING INSTRUCTION 



\. Diagnosis: 
2. Pr>»s<Tj;jtic>n. 
'^ Contravt: 

4. Treatment 

5 Asst-ssiTient: 



Asst»ssing the strengths an{^ 
weaknesses of the learner 
Deciding what course of 
action to follo^' 

Commitment of learner to 
perform the prescribed treat- 
ment 

Partners: Student*Teacher 
Actual instructional strategies 
that are relevant to the learning 
modes of each learner: the 
teaching part of teaching 

Did the treatment work? 



This process will also have as its key emphasis the change role of the 
learner and teacher as sffggested in Tables 2 and 3. 

The writer sees that one of the major issues with multicultural/compe- 
tency-based teacher education programs is how to identify spigcified compe- 
tencies needed to facilitate substantive pluralistic learning. Another issi*e 
is focused on how teaching competency is to be defined. Xhe»range of posi- 
tions taken on the issues cah«6e framed by a series of questions. Is demon- 
strated mastery of knowledge about teaching to be considered teaching 
competency? Is skill in performing the behaviors cr tasks of teachers the 
meaning to be given to teaching competency? Or is teaching competency 
a teftn to be applied only to the demonstrated ability to bring about the 
outcomes desired of a teacher in certified teaching positions? These 
varied positions represent markedly different views of what the writer sees 
multicultural competency-based teacher education is all about, and set 
markedlydifferent requirements for program structure and operation. 



TABLE 2 
THE LEARNER S ROLE CHANGES 
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FROM: TO: 

Assignment doing Plaixging 

Optional exercising 
Creating 

Viewing and listening 

Memorizing Problem solving 

Hypothesizing 
Analyzing 
Synthesizing ^ 
Concluding 

^|vJote taking Organizing ideas 

Reciting Discussing 

Conceptualizing 
Ipquiring 

Listening « 

Evaluating 

Debating 



TABLE 3 
THE TEACHER S ROLE CHANGES 



FROM TO. 
Presenting broad Special competencies 

competencies representing cross-cultural 

and minority teaching/ 
learning situations. 
Sensitivity to and knowledge 
of minority students and 
their culture must be trans- 
lated into effective. teaching 
skills which enable the 
sftident to learn. 

Coercing Motivating 

Lecturing Discussing 

Asking questions Stimulating inquiry 

Talking at students Listening and talking with 

students 

Testing and grading Fostering self^evaluatlon 

Lesson planning Writing behavioral objectives 

Establishing competencies 

Diagnosing 

Prescribing 
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Competencies Needed for Effectively Teaching 
Identified Culturally Different Youth 

Tht? welter cnciorst^s the concept that teachers need identified compe- 
fenc;ieK for effectively tcjaching specified culturally different youth. In this 
paper, the writer is focusing attention on the needs of Black youths as an 
. ethnic group, inasmuch as the majority of his 22 years of educational ex- 
perience has been with this segment of the^school population. 

Since schtiol di^itricts throughout the nations are required by law to 
eradicate^ll vestiges of a dual education for Black and white youth, many 
teachers find themselves teaching students who differ fromlhem racially, 
culturally, socially, and eHonoinically. This is a relatively new experience 
for these education practitioners, and research points out that many lack 
adequate skills to deal effectively with the challenge of providing quality 
instruction for youth from such diverse cultures. 

Contrary to the tliinking of many education, practitioners, the physical 
rfrassignment of students and faculty to eliminate racial identifiability of 
sc:hools which, in turn, increases cultural diversity, is but a first step in the 
I process of achieving quality multicultural education for all youth. An essen- 
* tial an4 continuing element in this process is4he training of prospective 
tijachers and other educa'ion.practitioners io cope effectively with problems 
resulting from bringing together these disparate cultures, with theirdiffering 
^ values, mores and customs, into close and prolonged contact. Thus, in deal- 
ing with these problems, an educational process is needed that provides 
an element of quality control. ' a way of monitoring the skill levels and 
progress' of students. This process is available in the concept of competency- 
based teacher education. 

Competencies to Be Demonstrated by Teachers Who 
Teach fn a Multicultural Education Program 

The writer sees the following identified competencies needed for ef- 
fectively teaching specified culturally different youth: 

1. Demonstrating effective techniques and methods to build and enhance 
the self concept of learqers ' 

2. Conceptualizing the dimensions in wb'ch the learner may be expected 
to grow and learn under diverse home and community environmental* 
conditions ^ 

3. Recognizing the importance of overcoming cultural and racial stereo- 
types 

4. Understanding the interdependence needed among the variqus cultures 
for the enrichmenl of learning how to live» grow, and learn in a plural- 
istic society 

5. Understanding the history of minority groups in the United States and. 
in particular, of the civil rights movement 
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b. Demonstrating knowledge about the psychology and impacrof prejudice 

7. Planning viable and relevant means for combating prejudice and nega- 
tive reactions as reflected in parent and student behavior 

8. Understanding that all people are human— with individual feelings* 
9:ipirations» and attitudes no matter what cultural orientation they 
repre.^ent 

9. Recognising the importance of being prepared to encounter prejudice 
and hostility as reflected in parental and comnmnity reactions 

10, Assuming responsibility for examining own motives— and what disci- 
plines they apply to 

11, Supporting self initiated moves of all people and not condemning or 
prejudging their motives 

12. Assisting all young people to understand and confront feelings of ethnic 
' groups other than their own 

13. Staying with and working through difficult confrontations 

14. Showing interest in understanding the point of view of all cultural 
representation 

15. Demonstrating directness and openness in expressing feelings 

16, Identifying and exploring solutions to problems arising in cultural 
diversity 

17, Recognizing and creating positive ways to cope with racial attitudes of 
young people as shown in their behavior 

la. Creating a climate of mutual trust and constructive interpersonal and 
intergroup relationships 

19, Building intercultural cohesiveness and dispelling myths about the 
intellectual inferiority or superiority of ethnic groups 

20, Demonstrating research skills relating to cultural pluralism 

21, Recogni?.ing the importance of stressing the insights of sociology, 
psychology, cultural anthropology, and other relevant fields in facili- 

^ tating learning outcomes in a pluralistic setting 

22, Demonstrating methods and techniques to offer young people options 
which allow for alternative styles of learning 

23, Recognising that within the realm of potential of every human being 
there is a level of iwareness and achievement which can make life re- 
warding, and that most young people want desperately to find that level 

24, A.ssuming the responsibility of helping to devise programs which reach 
out to students and engage them in a process which is both interesting 
and fair and will. thus, lead to a li^vel of awareness and achievement 
which gives them a positive perception of themselves and their relation- 
ship to others* 

25, Developing viable strategies to confront young people with moral, ethi- 
cal, and spiritual conflicts of their culture and motivate them to devise 
a system of valuer which is both personal and internalized 

26, Denjionstrating that the color of an individual is not nearly as important 
* * as hi^ or her competence 

27, Developing objectives and activities to?enhance the self-confidence 



young Black learnerj; use in guarding against the trappings of con- 
descension 

28. Planning to include learners in full participation in the decision-making 
process relative to instructional activities 

29. Selecting materials that will not derogate or ignore the identified cul- 
turally different group 

30. Building and promoting viable channels for meaningful communica- 
tion among students* colleagues, and parents to lessen language barriers 

31. Recognizing the value of various evaluative instruments and their uses 
with multicultural education 

Problems related to the full actualization of the above identified compe- 
tencies hinge on how^achers condition their own beliefs about the world 
in which the learners rive. A learner's actions seem intelligent to him or 
her and to those that will teach him or her only if teachers see the world 
through the learner's eyes. But the learner's views of reality are largely per- 
sonal, being influenced by individual needs, values, cuhure, self-concept, 
physiological structure, beliefs about other people, and opportunity. 

An individual behaves in a manner designed to maintain or to enhance 
self-organization. . People are capable of self-initiated behavior which takes 
them toward self-realization. The most important factors in determining 
our perceptions are the beliefs we hold about ourselves and cither people 
which are learned in interaction with them. When people perqeive them- 
selves as greatly different than others, in terms of adequacy, they are in- 
clined: (a) to be self-rejecting if they regard others as having greater worth, ' 
or (b) to reject others if they regard themselves as having greater worth. We 
are in the best position to perceive ourselves and others accurately when - 
we believe that both we and our peers have worth. 

Based on this type of perceptual theory, in preparing teachers to demon- 
strate competencies needed for effectively teaching identified culturally dif- 
ferent youth, the writer believes these implications for education caQ be 
derived."* In order to teach, one must — \ 

1. understand individual students by trying to view them and their world as 
they do. 

2. discover the differences between the value system of different racial and 
class subcultures in the community and the implication for the class- 
room situation. 

3. learn the charactei'istics of an impoverished community and the nature, 
causes, and effects of cultural d'^privation. 

4. understand the relationship ot •'tudent potentials to attained levels of 
achievement, with emphasis on the effects that educational, social, and 
economic levels have on this achievement. 

5. acquire the professional skill needbd in analyzing instructional deficien- 
cies experienced by disadvantaged children. 

6. appreciate the controlling personal and environmental factors involved 
in the teaching-learning process. 
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7. develop the ways and means of organizing the classroom for instruc- 
tional quality. 

8. acknowledge the problems of school administration unique to the de- 
segregated school situation, including the preparation of school deseg- 
regation plans. 

potential Strategy , 

The writer sees competency-based teacher education as a potential 
strategy fqr preparing personnel to work effectively with youth from diverse 
cultural backgrounds. The initial focus of CBTE is upon the curriculum, 
the teacher, and the specified skills the learner is to attain. Some schools of 
thought suggest that educational practitioners should "first look at the child; 
he will teir them his needs, The write? views this as a basic "cop-out" 
in designing multicultural education programs. If we have no goals and 
objectives, we cannot be held accountable; and accountability is an essen- 
tial element in providing quality learning experiences for all youth In dur 
pluralistic society. What if the learner never shows interest in his or her 
fellow classmates? And what if the learner decides he or she does not want 
to interact with peers from other cultures in a meaningful group activity? 

Logically, it appears understandable that we must first create and de- 
sign the curriculum and then look at the learner, in relation to that curricu- 
lum. To insure that desired behaviors are specified for learners, there is an 
imperative need to develop behavioral objectives as a first step in construct- 
ing a solid multicultural/competency-based teacher education program. 
Behavioral obj«^tives are referred to by a variety of terms such as instruc- 
tional ob/ectives, performance objectives, and terminal objectives. Regard- 
less of the tenn used, a behavioral objective is a precise statement of the 
behavior the successful learner will exhibit after completing the learning 
activity. The writer defines a good behavioral objective as one that contains 
four essential elements. It states (a) who, (b) givtn what, (c) does what, (d) 
how well. It does not describe the learning activity in which the student 
will engage. Rather, it describes what the learner will be able to do after 
instruction, and how well she or he will be able to do it, ^ 

To help understand the movement toward competency-based teacher 
education and its applicability to multicultural education, the writer breaks 
the growth of education into three phases: (a) Traditional Phase— marked 
by a great preoccupation with the "inner" characteristics and capacities of 
the learner (aptitude or ability); (b) Experimental Phas^T-focus shifted from, 
learner, per se. to the teaching process; and (c) Competency-Based Educa- 
tion—an educational process that provides an element of "quality control;" 
a way of monitoring the skill levels and progress of learners which is vital 
a culturally disparate classroom. This process provides a way of syste- 
" nmtically pre\'enting failure and insures consistent, efficient teaching. The 
wrijter sees CBTE as a procedure that has changed education from an **art'* 
' into a "science.'* 



Assessment in all its stages—pre. formative and sumniative — ^^is b^sic 
to meaningful and relevant nmlti(:\il|^ral education as well as to compe- 
tency-based education. This, combined with more equal achievement 
standards, provides an educational pr9cess.that i^ more likely to meet the 
needs of ail youth in our pluralistic society. 

It is important to point out that CBTE systems vary depending upon 
program size, subjec t matter, etc. However, these systems follow the same 
general design. Each basic step helps to answer a basic educational ques- 
tion. 

The first step is to formulate and sequence objectives. This step 
answers the basic quv»stion. "What wfll the learner do?" 

* The second step is th^t of preassessment. There is need to find out 
which of the objectives the learner has and has not learned. This helps 
edu(;ational practitioners answer the question. 'What doen the learner 
know?'* 

After preassessment. instiuctional planning and instruction, per se. 
occur. The question. 'What activities will the learner perform?" is answered 
here. 

I'inally. the question. **VVhat hari beeii learned?'' must be answered. 
This is the postassessment phase. Based on the information gained here, 
basic decisions are made regarding the next steps in the learner's course of 
learning. Thest? are the basic steps in setting up models in competency- 
based education. 

The position taken in this paper is that the objective of teacher educa- 
tion programs should be to assist prospective teachers in developing the 
competencies that they require to intervene successfully in the intellectuaK 
emotional, cultural, and physical development of youth from diverse cul- 
tural backgrounds. This position has a number of implications both for 
teacher education programs and for the school curriculum at all educational 
levels, . 



Basic Recommendations and Conclusions 

If teacher education institutions are to meet the objectives stated above, 
consideration should oe given to the following: 

^ 1, Develop teacher training programs that Bitemi to the defined skills. 
.... attitudes, and experiences required of individual living and learning 
in a pluralistic society. 

. 2. Require student teachers to behave as they will expect their students 
to behave, though at a level of greater sophistication. 
3. Replace subordinate content objectivf^s with behavioral objectives. 
4. . Accommodate the individual differences of potential teachers InJhe 
same way the graduate teacher will be expected to accommodat^pie 
individual differences of children. 



5. Require teuviuTf; to dtuntinstrate a minimum level of competence in a 
rauRe of critical funi tions in order to obtain professiona! certification. 

b. Move rapidly to employ, in the full range of positions, faculty and ad- 
miiiKstrators'from all ethnic groups in our pluralistic society. 

7. Implement special training components that provide for competencies 
needed in crosscuttural and minority teachingilearning stiuations.^ 
Sensitivity to and knowledge of minority students and their culture 
must be translated through training into effective teaching skills which 
facilitate learning in multicultural education programs, 

8. Design and implemen; vehicles to open up effective and honest com- 
munication among all those within the school community, thus in-, 
creasing mutual trust. 

9. Unite public school and tmlversity personnel in a collaborative effort 
to prepare teachers. The goal should be to better integrate practice and 
theory in the training of teachers. 

10. Assist school districts in systematic staif development programs to 
establish learning-teaching effectiveness centers to provide for the re- 
newal and upgrading of professional competencies in the cognitive 
domain, and to combine personal creativity with the ability to be a 
resourt e to the learning proems for all youth in a pluralistic society. 

Similarly, if teacher education programs are to have any relevance to 
what actually occurs in the schools, the schools thcnv .jlves must — 

1. provide programs based on a continuum of skills and concepts inherent 
in specific learning themes rather than in isolated subject matter 

2. adopt a philosophy of cyntinuous progress. 

3. provide opportunitif>s within the school for the child to apply rational 
thinking to reaMife problems, of living in a culturally diverse society. 

4. actively implement new resources and techniques designed to relieve 
the teacher of non-teaching functions. 

5. select instructional resources that will adequately reflect multicultural 
education. 

Multicultural education/competency-based teacher education has many 
positive elements and few shortcomings when properly designed and ef- 
fectively implemented, It certainly enables the teacher to continuously in- 
crease her or his competencies to cope with areas of reality in such a w^ay that 
he or she sees new options within the environment. Such a teacher can build 
educational settings in which innovation rather than iniitation is the norm? 
and in which the learning process for youth in our pluralistic society be- 
comes self-motivating and is fun. 

COMPETENCY-BASED TEACHER EDUCATION PROGRAM 
GLOSSARY OF TERMS 

ACHIEVEMENT LEVEL How well a person is doing in relation to 

a specific instructional objective or group 
of objectives 



ANECDOTAL RECORDS 
ASSESSMENT DATA 
ASSESSMENT INSTRUMENT 
BOUNDARIES 
COMPETENCY 

CONTINUING ASSESSMENT 
CORRECTIVE FEEDBACK 
DIAGNOSTIC INSTRUMENTS 

FLOW CHART 
FEEDBACK 

GROUPING AND GROUPING 
STRATEGY 

INDEPENDENT LEVEL ' 

INSTRUCTIONAL LEVEL 
INSTRUCTIONAL MATERLUS 



A written record of conversations be* 
twoen students/students, student/parent » 
teach^f /student. toacher/{}arent 
Information that tolls how w^ell a pupil is 
doing or what difficulty the pupil may bo 
having in relation to a specified ob{c?ctive 
A test or questionnaire designed to pro- 
vide information to the teacher about any 
facet of a child's behavior 

Boundaries between acceptable and un- 
acceptable behavior — the rules of the 
classroom . . 

A statement of the knowledges, skills, or 
behaviors expected of the teacher; each 
statement will be accompanied by at least 
one assessment 

The use of evaluation as an ongoing pro- 
cess utilized to continually refine and 
improve instruction 

Information given a pupil about per- 
formance or behavior in relation to an 
objective or a classroom rule 
Tests (formal or informal) designed to 
indicate why a person is having difilculty 
learning a given skilL knowledge, or con- 
cept 

A method of diagramming a procedure 
or process, step-by-step ' 
Information provided to the learner about 
how she or he is progressing in relation 
to a specific obfective 

kefers to the way in which a teacher or- 
ganizes groups of children for instruc- 
tion; includes entire-class grouping, 
small-group, pairing, individualization, 
or combination of these categories 
The degree ir which a pupil can work 
on an independent basis, without help 
and without undue frustration 
That level at which a child understands 
at least 80 percent of the words or ideas 
Books, films, objects and such, used to 
help a learner achieve a specified instruc* 
tional objective 



INSTRUCTIOaNAL obiective 



INSTRUCTIONAL PRCKJRAM 



INTEREST INVENTORY 



LEARNING ACTIVITIES 



LEARNINC; MODALITY 
ILEARNINC STYLE) 



A tuacher's objective for the learner; what 
the teacher wants the pupil to know or be 
* able to do as a result of instruction 
Long-range plans and obiectives for chil- 
dren 

A check-list or open-ended questionnaire 
used to determine the range and depth of 
student interests 

What the teacher plans for the learner to 
do in relation to a given instructional 
objective 

The way or the circumstances in which 
the pupil seems to learn best; for example, 
a pupil may respond best in a structured 
setting as opposed to a more open en- 
. vironment — or may learn best from 
visuals, as opposed to audio materials 
A curriculum package based on an ob- 
jective 0^ related group of objectives 
All the ways we communicate with 
people, other than through the spoken 
word; writing, facial expressions, ges* 
tures, all kinds of body language 
Social relationship with other children 
in the class 

A pupiPs standing in relation to all 
pupils in the classroom in terms of a 
designated kind of behavior. i.e. social, 
leadership, athletic, size* weight, etc. 
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Rationale for Improved Assessment Programs 

During the past ten to fifteen years standardized testing has been viewed 
if by many authorities as discriminating against' youngsters who- were of 
minority races and/or lower socioeconomic class structure,..and the use of 
standardi^d tests was reduced. There is abundant research literature to 
document the fact that current standardized tests of &o*caUed intelligence/ 
aptitude, achievement* and personality do not assess racial, ethnic, and low 
socioeconomic groups fairly and accurately. This literature is buttressed by 

— - — 

*Hclen V^ Foster is ono of tho psychologists who worked on the standardisation of 
the 'McCarthy Scales of Children's Abilities.** 1972. and the revised edition of the 
**Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children/' Both were published by the American 
Psychological Corporation. 

**lUiderthedirectionof Norman R. Dixon, tho National Inject on Testing sponsored 
the Brst national conference on the testing of minorities in education and employment* 
This wa^ cited by the Americ.an Psychological Association (APA) as * the most far- 
reaching effort yet to grapple with the problems of bias in the testing of minority 
groups.*' 
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thousands of students who testify to the inequities and Injustices saddled 
upon them by the improper use of biased tests.^ ^ 

. Added to the data suppli^l^by scholars relative to poor tests and malevo- 
lent testing ^ire testimonies of thousands of students whose life chances 
were damaged by teachers making improper us5 of test results. In one ca§e, 
a tenth grade boy told his teacher he wanted to, become a lawyer His teacher 
invited the boy's mother and his counselor ib niet^t w^th him. In the pre- 
sence of the boy s ,nother and counselor* the teacher inJforrrted the boy that 
his test scores were too low. *'He cquld never pasR college courses to get 
o laiv school/* Now the student is a senior in Ijuquesne University' in 
Pittsburgh with a cumulative grade point average of B. Already, he has had 
counseling toward law school admission. In another case, a Boy in a large 
city in an Eastern state was tested and plac:ed in special education plasses. 
As a senior, he was counseled toward' a trade. "You will never make it in 
college/* he was warned. The young man went to a Black college and earned 
a bachelor's degree. His master*s degree was earned at a large* prestigious 
university in the Ivast. Today, he is a .school principal and candidate for a 
Ph.D. degset* in the university w here he earned his master*s degree. 

Another inten^sting case concerns a Black military officer who decided 
• to go to <:6nege. .After taking a ninfibtir of standardized tests, he was then 




advised by a gpvernment^^in^ iselj iig agency not to go into dentistry oi^ 
medicine. He /allowed his desires rather than the advice of the counselor. 
^i'^XIter conip!t*tfot^f three years toward his B.A. at a midwestern university^ 
ivn)^HJ)e had been continuously on the Dean*s List, he was accepted by 
the demtlJ school. He finished third in his class and is presently a tenured 
faculty membt^r in the school of dentistry at that same university. No doubt 
each reader can recount numerous experiences with individuals whose 
teachers or counselors made negative forecasts about their future because of 
low test scores, where the forecasts fortunately were incorrec;. Motivation 
is a very important variable for which as yet we have no measuring instru- 
ment. 

A counter argument doej; exist in the fact that there are some realistic 
goals which i:an be achieved through the process of testing* If teachers are 
Xb be evaluated upon their understanding of tests and measurements then 
they also must be exposed to and evaluated upon thd major applications of 
testing, as well as their ability to develop and create programs. to meet the 
needs of individual differences, rather than create endless categories and 
classifications. '^.^ 

Inappropriate and poorly constructed tests c^n create obstacles to pro- 
viding the child with a meaningful and challenging educational program. 
Youngstelrs from multi/ ultura! backgrounds may be forced into unfavorable 
positions by being evaluated early in life by tests which are predominantly 
verbal In content. Such tests rely upon questions phrased in middle-class 
standard Knglish. K(!sponses are considered correct only when given in the 
same language. (Consider the fact that our two most prominentlj^^^^^^djn- 
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dividual inlelUgence tests, the "Stanford-Binef and tlie "Wechslor Intelli- 
gence Scale for Children/* require the use of middle-class standard English. 
The recently published "McCarthy Scale of Children's Abilities" does allow 
children to use their own typo of language or dialect in some responses. How- 
" . .ever, this test is only for ages 2y?*8V2. 

This paper focuses briefly on the following topics; (a) poor tests and 
malevolenti testing, (b) competencies needed by teachers for participation 
^ in assessment programs for multiriiltural education, (c) a suggested model 
for preparing teachers for optional participation in assessment -programs 
for multicultural education, and (d) action pointers for the American Asso- 
^ciation of Colleges for Teacher Education (AACTE), in the hope that it wilf 
demonstrate more than mere lip service to multicultural education, includ- 
ing its assessment. In a paper of this sort, it is impossible to treat these 
• JopiiiS.^ullyr The reader should give much thought to means by which to • 
^ expand the idea3 prB$^ted atid relate them to his or her specific needs. 

The references biteii wilLbe helpftil sources in this task. 
' From ^he outset, two facts must be made unmistakably clear: Flrst,> ^ 
, . » because this pap^r recommends preservice and inservice teacher education * 
in* how td^ ase standardized tests, this does not'imply endorsement of any 
single standardi:sed tost or any group of tests. Second, use of the term muJti- 
*1p14 cultural^ education does not imply that American schools, on- any level, 
have accepted and implemented a philosophy which provides educational 
equity for all children of all the peoole. Perhaps the reason that standard- 
ized tests do not reflect the pblitive vtilues of racial, ethnic, and low socio- 
-cH:onomic groups is that American school objectives are not based upon cul- 
tural divejfsity. It is vital to^understanu this point in order to absorb the 
thrust of this paper. ^ , ' 

* » 

Relationships of Assessment to Teaching and Learning 

Assessment of student performance diould not be a disconnected, iso- 
lated event. Rather, it should be integral with the total sequence of teaching 
♦and learning. The general pattorp and sequence of Interlocking relationships 
should be as follows: * ' ^ • 

1 . Assessment of student needs 

2. Specifications of behavioral jubjecti^es to be achieved^ 

3. Spetlfictation of academic content to^be utilized to achieve the behavioral 
' ♦ objectives • * . • . 

•ff Specification of instructional media lo be utilized M achieve the be- 
havioral objectives • 

5. Specification uf activities for use of academic content and/or activities 
• . ^ to achieve the behavioral objectives 

b. Identification and^use of hi'man resources to Achieve the specified be- 
havioral objectives 

7. Identification and use of formal and informal assessment techniques 
^- for assessing student performance 



e. Use of assessment data for refining and improving educational situations 
and j^tudent performance 

Each of the eight interlocking, interrelated steps cited above should be 
suffused with Black. Chicano» Puerto Rican. Native Americao, Asian, and 
poor white cultural data. To be sure, there is much to be said about other 
ethnic groups in America, but the groups identified above are the most woe- 
fully neglected and seriously maligned groups in American education. In 
addition. American schools have deliberately exchided Blacks* Chicanos. 
Puerto Ricans. Native Americans. Asians, and poor whites from control and 
operation of the schools. Even today, few school systems invest these groups 
with power to help effect multicultural education by including them on 
school boards and employing them as administrators, counselors; teachers, 
athletic coaches, librarians, school social workers, and psychologists. This 
is true in large urban areas and in the suburbs as well. 

Needless to say. participants from diverse cultures would enrich the 
education of the majority group— and all school personnel—immensely. 
Participants from diverse cultures could contribute importantly to the spe- 
cification of multicultural education objectives and thereby deliver an ulti- 
matum for brf)ader assessment, utilizing multicultural (teta. Unless the 
schools apply the multicultural approach to their objectives, academic con- 
tent, inslrucfional media, activities, and personnel, there is no need for 
multicultural assessment. The schmls as social institutions must also y^eak 
directly, loudly, and clearly to test producers, by requiring multicultural 
tests to assess multicultural school objectives. Unless the schools— includ- 
ing teacher education in.stitutions — are willing to take these steps now. 
^papers such as this are futile efforts. 



Poor Tests and Maleuolent Testing 

Fair and accurate assessment of students is indeed a difTicult but simul- 
taneously a^nrnjorMssue. Many part*nts. legislators. educat'JI^. students^ and 
taxpaytirs generally perceive assessment results as the hard data confinning 
(or denying) school effectiveness. With the recent demands for accounta- 
bility, it has become critical that schools provide students, school boards, 
and \\\(^ community with evidence to justify their claims to.be institutions 
which make positive differences in cctmmunity life. As a result, the schools 
'have resorted to standardized tests .as infallible instruments for collecting 
data on the c:ognitive abilities and achievement of students. Despite the 
obvious limitations of such standardized tests, they have been employed 
without due regard for their limitation.s— and the need for prudent use of 
their results. Little or no attention is given to thfe need for specification and 
assessment of afTrctive and psychomotor objectives. 
* Teachers are positioned in the middle of the assessment quagmire. They 
teach anti assess students, kindergarten through grade 12. who end up 
each year as unbelievably poor perloFfhers. At the end of^rade 12. thousands 



of Blacks. Put»rto Ricans. (:hi(.aiu)s. Nativi» Anu^rit.ans. Asian Americans, 
and poor whitrs spoil, read. \\i\U\ WsUm, and compute at the el(?mentar\' 
and jmuur hi«h si.lroi)! U»vt^ls. Many ot tUese students were graduated with 
a "C * average or higher. It' these students are fortunate enough to be ad- 
niitttul to college, they must register in tninbrity programs, remedial classes, 
and or noni:rt»dit college courses. 

In addition, there is the grave problem of thousands of Hirop-outs.*' ' 
•push-outs.** and -^kick-trnts** from the schools of America. All too many of 
these students are labeled '^troublemakers/* **hard to teach.** ^'constant 
failun»s.** and •'difficult'^to control.'* This uJurmingly lurge number of out- 
of-.school .students and the confir^ued eject/on of students by the schools 
ccmsfitutes o nnfjonii] cakanif> ? The large number of Black males, ages 12 
through 17. thrown out of school is indeed frightening! The rejection- 
i»iecti;itt phenomenon is frt»quent!y the result of treatment provided students 
based upon inaccurate and untair test data. 

RKUANCil': C)\ STANDARIM/. a) TKST.S 

In the tirst place, entirely too much faith is placed in standardiml 
tests. Far too many teachers accittrd absolute tru.st and confidence in int;^lli- 
gence. aptitude, achievement, and personality instruments. They seem to 
be'lieve these devices were forged ui heaven by Ciod and His angels rather 
than their being another imperfect humaii cultural artifact there is abundant 
fevliterature (Barnes.^ Dob/.hansky.- Kells.^ Hurley.-* Kamin.^ Richardson. 
Spears, and Richards.^ and WiUi»ms^ '*-"n to document tht? fact that standard- 
ized tests inaccurately and unfairly assess cognitive abilities and achieve- 
meet of racial, ethnit.. and low soci(HH:onomic groups. 

One of the most bitter critiirs of sUmdardiz<?d tests aaid the injustices 
and inenputies they inflict on Black conimunititts is Robert L. Williams, 
professor ot psychologv. Washington Hnlversity in St. Louis. For several 
vears ni>vv. he has wage<l vigorous warfare against maleVolent testing. In a 
recentlv published paper. Williams wrUes . . ^)::!entific racism is^a part of 
the rai'ial war. and the practitioners of it use intelligence tests as their 
hired guns.*'^'' 

The attacks on standardized tests are accelerating. These attacks are 
indeed wholesome, for they underscore weakne.sses in test construction ancl 
test use whic:h can lead to fairer and more accurate asses.sment procedures. 
A major effort to produt e te»st changes ii^ that of the Nationii^l Project on 
Testing. Tniversity of Pittsburgh. Its central objective is the improvement 
of the assessment of racial, ethnic. Arjd low socioeconomic groups. Another 
emphasis t)f the project is on helping teachers, counselors, administrators, 
and parents to use tests with due caution and prudence. A great deal needs 
yet to be accpmplished in order to prevent the use of poorly constructed, 
inappropriate, and inac:curah^ testj^^n multic:ultural education. For instance, 
teachers, must realize that while there are many ^intelligence** tests. **no 
♦ ane seems to have a very clear idea of what it (intelligence) is.**^^ 



Murlev shows tht» relatiofiship (»t povi»rty to nun\U\l retardulion.'- Thn 
mental retantation svndn)ine in Aint»rit:a int:ludi?s Hhi<:k.s. Puerto Ricans. 
Chicanos. Native Americans, ami poor whites. Mo.st of these groups are rural 
dwellers, urban ghetto dvveUers. eJ hiirrio dwellers, re.servation dwellers, 
and inigrati^rv wtirkers. For the most part they are tested, labeled, classified, 
and then in disproportionate numbers placed in mental retardation cla.sses. 

Peter \V<ttson indicates how rat ial discrimination atfects I.Q.. referring 
mainly to improperly assumed (or impose»d) misconctjptions of S(?lf-perc:ep-^ 
tinn and or expectations on the part of the child tested.*^ He further illumr- 
nates the importance* ot understanding tbi? perspt'ctive of the person 
involved in the lest siluati(in. iiiUn which one may *\ . . Iwigin to have somt? 
idea of the uav rac e' and abilitv' get tiet^ip in the mind of the youngster 
and how this, in turn, (.att both impnjveand invj^air his.'^erformance/'*'' 

.MORATOKU A!S ON STAXDARDIZKI) TKSTINC.; 

Be(.ause' tfu»y saw the inaccuracy and unfairness of standardized te.sts. 
the Asso( iation of Bhjck Psyt fn>logists. at their HHiM meeting, called for 
a moratorlu!u on testing. The statt»mt»nt follows: 

The Assoc iation of Black ^^sy( fjologists calls for a moratorium on 
the repeateii al)UM? aiul misustMif so-called conventional psycho- 
• logitaLtrsts. e.g.. vStanlorei-Bifiet (Form LAI), the Wechsler, 
S( holastic Aptitude Te.sts Stanford Acbit^vement, Iowa Basic 
.Skills. Craduate Record Kxamination (tiKH), the Miller Analogies 
Test, an(} many others. For nuire than two decades, we have 
known ttiat these (onventional tej^ts are unfair and improperly 
( lassity Black i:hildren. In spite of ^he abundanc<? of facts, nothing 
has been done to correct this abuse. Thus, the Association of Black 
Psyc hologists, dtniicated to preventing furth(?r exploitati6n of 
Black people, calls for an immetiiate moratorium on all testing 
of Black people until more equitable tests are available;,**^ 

In \\^72 tfie National Kducation Association Representative Assembly 
passed a resulutior^ establishing an NH^Task Force on Testing and called 
tor a moratorium group standardized testing. Tht? resolution reads as 
f(*!lows: 

The National Kducation Assocrtation strongly encourages the 
elirr,.natiun {\{ group standardized intelligence, aptitude, and 
achit'vement tests to assess student potential or achievement until 
the comp!etl(jn of a (:riti<;al apprai.sal. review, and revision of 
current testing programs.'*' ^ 

Kven though those and a few other groups have called for moratoriums 
on standardi/.fe^d testing, strong steps were never taken to put teeth into their. 
declaraticms. Worse yet, other professional organizations (such as the Asso- 
ciation f()r Supervision and Curriculum Development. National Council for 
So<:ial Studies. National A.s.sot:iation of Elementary School Principals* 



National Association ot Secondary School F'rini ipals, Association for Child- 
hood Kducaiion International, and others) have flot prepared policy state- 
ments on th« preparation and assessment of multicultural education. Such 
statements should havo been pn^parod and cooperatively linked with such 
de( Urati(uis as those ot the Association of Black Psychologists and the 
National Kducation Association. The value of such a cooperative venture is 
ohvious. The impact upon test procedures of a call to construct multicultural 
assessment proi:edures would bt' quite telling if powerful test users required 
test prcHluceFs to do so. Some test producers might, in fact, welcome such 
a demand. At least two major test producers ha\e stated openly that they 
produie the kind of tests whit:h test users dttmand. To demand fair and 
aciiurate tests utilizing cultural content would place the responsibility for 
change on test pfoductirs. 

Teacher Competencies Necessary for Optimal Teacher 
Participation in Assessment Programs for Multicultural 
Education 

LlTKRATl Ri: ON TKSTINC. 

Sui«:e I'HHi. it has been n!cosni?:ed that teachers need spec.ial preparation 
to meet their responsibilities in standardiztsd testing. Tvvtmty-five years later. 
. Krnest \V. Tit!gs wrott? the book Tests (ind Metisurements for Teachers be- 
raus. of his teac:hing .sxperitmct^s.'^ Kmphasis was placed on the use of 
tests rather than on ihv dtsscripticm of them, and on the activities and 
probh^ras of educational work and how testing ttichniques will contribute 
to their solution rather than tm a study of tests that some day may prov^ 
useful in the classroom."* In parts of Tittg's hook, the following subjects 
are spe( itic ally addres.sed: fimdamentals of mtiasurement which are basic to 
all 4esting procedurtss. th(! chief us((s of tests with reference to the educa- 
tional experiences to which thcty arc; related, and the complimentary rela- 
tionship between teacher-made te.sts and standardized tests. Also treated 
are the charat tt^istics of standardized tests and the construction, adminis- 
tration, and interpretation of ttmcher-madc! te.sts. Tieg also disu.sses criteria 
for test sele«;tion. an ofttm overlooked concern requiring due consideration, 
Tvventv-eight years aftcsr Tieg's book, in U>5»t. Garrett published Testing 
for TtMichcrs. Thv book was written for "prospective teachers who want to 
know how mental tests urn be of help in their school. It can also -serve as 
a guidt! tf.r teac hers in service. Nearly the entire book deals with descrip- 
tions, limitations, and u.sefulness of standardized tests. The; last three chap- 
ters an; devoted to the! prctparation and use of teacher-made tests and how 
tests tan be used in guidanc:c! and counseling. There is also a statistical 
supplement, a list of te.st publishers, and a glossar\'. 

In l')n>>. Smith ancl Adams wrote the sc>cond edition of their book Kdu- 
culionol .Mecisurenx'nt for the C/ossroom Tc^ficher.^' Part I deals with basic 
statisti(;al procifdures. and Part II is devoted to the c;onstruction, u?fe. and 



f»valuatitiii nf ttMLh(»r-niiUf(» lt»sts. It also dt*als with assigning marks and 
reporting stuttenl pn^grrss. Part III disc usses tht^ use ot standard izi»d tests. 
Thf thrre books rittnl abovt* span 4:\ ytuirs' uf standardi/ud testing. They 
fi'presiMit the mailer coDLerns about teac:ht»r-inade tests and standardized 
tests, hi the main, all .)f these books treat general aspects of the same topic:. 
tSmith and Adams uu Iiidt* i ondensed copies (if the taxonomies of tht? <:ogni- 
tive and afleV.tive ilotnuitis. In worn of thesc^ l)ooks is there' treatment of, 
rate, ethnii ily. and social t lass as rehited t(^ testing. In all of iheinjunvever, 
are implied some basic t tmipe»teiu:ies which teachers in multicultural edu- 
cational pn)grams can usv prtuiuclively. 

A.s.sK.ssMKXi ( :( )\irF;iKN;( ;iKs 

Today s teachers neeii ( ornpetencies in the» followirig art»as: 

1. Participation in tieveic»[)menl ol a m lun^l le.stiiig program 

2. Participation in test st»!ectlon 

\i, Participaticm in t(»st achninistration 

4. Partit ipation i!i test interpretation 

Partic ipaticm in using test results for meeting imlividual and group n«?eds 
Participation in inforinatiori-sharing with parents and t:ominunity groups 

7. Participation in assessing lt»acning situations 

H. Wntii ipaticm in the (ievelopment and or use of procedures f«)r identifying 
and nourishing talent among Hlacks. ChicanoS. Puerto Kicans* Native 
.Americans. Asians, and poor whites 

In addition to the teat her t:ompetem it^s in areas given above, teachers 
must demonstrate their a[>Uilies to display cognitive behaviors uncontatni- 
nattnl by prejudice ami racism. Generalized knowledge, intellectual skills, 
and abilities art* in.suftu lent. .\fft»ctive behaviors must play a large part in 
a.ssessing multi(.ulturai obitH:tives. Such tjehaviors should sensitize teachers 
to ethnic and legal rights of students. More than that, teachers must be pro- 
dis^Hhsed to protet t thest» rights. \Vht»n testing is-dised at stated points to 
provide ft»edl)ack tostodt»nts. ttMchers.admini.strators.and parents regarding 
whether progress is btMug attaiiu^d in desired multicuIturaJ objectives, re- 
sults can be used liiagno.stlt ally to improve learning situations and promote 
stutient growth. 

Model: Teacher Preparation in the Area of Assessment 

OHIWTIVKSOP IKSriNC; PROGRAM 

.\ testing program should not be liinit(Mi to measuring either IX).. 
achievt»menl pertonnance in the basic skills, or the mastery of subject matter 
atone. be(.ause then only superior accpiisit ion of these tasks will be rewarded. 
If^tulministrators and teachers areawan* that the curriculum should include 
values ami mores that ttMt:h acadeiYiic honc^sty and self-worth, th^ey will 
reward evidence of thtJse qualities also. 



2. An assoRsmenl program should he. for specific educational needs, 
not for the mere collection of data that may or may not be relevant in the 
future. 

3. Standard i^ed tests ^are used more for comparison with norms (na- 
tional or large regional), and infrequently for measurement of short-term 
aiul^or immediate goals. 

4. Infornlal teacher-mad6 tests are used for immediate? assessment data 
and the establishment of further short-term educational goals that are path- 
ways to overall educational objectives. 

TEACIHER ROLE IN SEll ING TESTING GOALS 

Teachers should have a participant role in establishing educational 
and assessment goals. In order to achieve this, certain understandings are 
required: 

^1- Teachers should develop some basic understandings of what intelli- 
gence tests are designed to accomplish as well as what they cannot ac- 
complish: These understandings would include knowledge of "culture free**" 
tests and awareness of test biases, thus promoting awareness of how such 
factors might affect multicultural education. 

2. Teachers should develop some basic understandings of achievement 
testing, with no small thought directed toward teacher-made tests. The sta- 
tistical data provided by the profiles must be properly interpreted in ord^?^^ 
to assist teachers in developing a prescriptive type of educational program, 
both for the class and for individuals. (In achievement testing, proper 
interpretation is facilitated by an adequate retrieval system which includes 
individual item analysis in support of teacher-directed planning.) 

3. The development of the school testing program should be the result 
of interaction between teachers, building and district administrators, 
parents, and students, with each group having an active and ongoing func- 
tion in the process. 

SELECTION OF TESTS 

Decisions regarding which tests are most appropriate should be made 
with the needs of the school in mind. This concern encompasses both the 
educational goals as well as thorough understanding of the racial, cultural, 
ethnic, and socioeconontlc makeup of the test population. 

PARTICIPATION IN TEST ADMINISTRATION 

1. Once teachers have been involved as major functionaries in the pre- 
vious developmental stages, they will then become more willing and effec- 
tive administrators (and interpreters) of tests. 

2. By establishing a more familiar base regarding test administration 



(and interpretatiun). teachers are then inon* t:uinmitted to providing a whole- 
some environment and favorabh?' climate for the testing situation. * 

Test anxiety and test-taking motivation have become significant 
items atfecting student attitude and per<:eptions. The evidence indicates 
that usually the middle-class white studtint develops a **test*wise" approach 
to standardized testing. If. as has been indicated, the norms are drawn from 
this grouping, then a i:aveat need be issued regarding the validity of such 
tests when applied to children of multicultural backgrounds. Such a problem 
requires more than merely readjusting the anxiety and motivation levels 
for ethnic youngsters. 

4. The factor of hu'manism. which has been touted^ tjiroughout the edu- 
cational arena, must be applied to standardized 'est programs as well. 

TEST INTKRPRKTATION 

The factor of \vs\ interpretation, that is. what the data reveals and what 
ought to be done with the information, should receive a similar amount of 
joint attention from teachers, administrators, parents, and students. 

1. Attention should be focused on what data is desired from the test. 

2. Understandings must be developed concerning test interpretations, 421 
in light of the inability to utilizerfhem with perfect fairness when applied 

to youngsters of culturally diverse bac|j.grounds. 

3. It is necessary' Jo predetermine how^ much credence will be given to 
the test data as a valid instrument , by which teacher and/or educational 
accountability may be measured, or whether such an approach would receive 
any consideration at all. This matter becomes a dilemma for many groups • 
faced with the accountability aspect of. standardized testing. 

4 All parties involved must be prepared to deal with both the strengths 
and weaknej5s«s which an; extrapotated from the-data, each being of equal 
importance, at least in terms of interpretive scrutiny. 

5. Consideration of the rights of students, parents, teachers, adminis- 
trators, and school boards must be maintained pertaining to test utilisation, 
educational implications (whether for innovation or modification), and the 
overall impact on the immediate school community. 

B. The individuars rights of privacy regarding test results and report- 
ing are obvious but often need mention, if for noother reason than to maintain 
those rights. 

7. Evaluation of students is an integral phase of the ongoing a|sessment 
program. It is essential, therefore, that the evaluation system, integrated into 
liuch a multicultural ediu.ation program as has been discussed, be one in 
which assessment criteria have been decided in advance by tnose involved 
in educational planning, which includes the community spectrum. This 
would insure? consensus on both appropriateness and applicability of evalua- 
tion as it relates to the multicultural education program. 
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Recommendations 

Th« authors charge AACrTK to take an active role in helping school 
personnel, college faculties, and students at the undergraduate and graduate 
levels to btH:ome prepared for participating optimally in assessment pro- 
grams .for muUicultured education. This would require the selection of 
various communities where there is a representation of two or more racial, 
ethnic, cultural, and low socioeconomic school children and public school 
personnel as well as a university setting within a realistic distance with a 
similar makeup of student body and personnel. Then AACTE can establish 
centers for a pericni of at least three years where a model such as the. one 
described in this paper can be established on a functional basis. 

AALTK should further establish a cadre of consultants who could func- 
tion in the preparation of teachers for optional participation in assessment 
programs for multicultural education. AACTE could assist in the funding 
of such consultants and workshops and/or institutes. ^ 
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CONCLUDING STATEMENT 



By the Panel of 
Black Writer-Editors 



From the five position papers presented, it is clear that multlcutturat 
education /should be a part of all teacher preparation curricula^ ft should 
also be cfear that no specific rationales for multicultural education have 
beeri giv^n for Blacks only. It Is the opinion of all of us that multicultural 
education is a need of all Americans* The papers did, however, point out 
some co^npetencies and strategies needed by teachers in dealing with Black 
children! not because they wei^ Black but because of the raclsln and op- 
pression that all Blacks have encountered in ^merita. They emphasize the 
^ point Of cultural diversity as well; 

Rationales for Multicultural Teacher Preparation 

T|^e rationales for the preparation^of teactiers in multicultural aduca-^ 
tfon as presented by the position paper writers follow: 

1. Multicultural education has a positive value to the total educational 
arena and to the society (Wynn). 

2. • There are insistent demarfds on the part of minorities that teachers 

and schools become sensitive to cultural differences (Wynn), 

3. Every school has an imperative mission to assist all students for life 
in a society composed of many diverse cultural, racial, and ethnic 
strands (Wynn). 

4. If educators are to structure a learning environment which facilitates 
both the acquisition of academic skills and the development of pro- 
ductive school -related behaviors in ethnic minority pupils, it is imper-*- 
tive that teachers recognize the influence they exert as a stimulus in 
the ^tas^room (Pettigrew). 

5. The teachers own attitudes and behaviors operate to shape the atti- 
tudes and behaviors of the children whom-they instruct* This is espe- 
cially apparent in the early grades where the social influence of peers 
is not as great as that of the teacher (Pettigrew). | 

6. Teachers must become more concerned about the differences and 
similarities between achievements and aspirations of the ethnic 
minority child and the advantaged majority child (Pettigrew). 

7. Teachers must become more adept in the deliberate design of a learn* 
ing environment that will foster academic growth and achievement 
within a mutticuttural educational setting (Pettigrew)* 

r 
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It UMitn»rs Mil to adequatelv plan and program the environment for 
* multiiultural pupils learnm^ l^ lett to c hance and the resuUs mav well 

bv counter-produitive tiv^ucational aihievemenl (Petti|»rew). < 
*l. Many pet>ple st»t»m to h|^ the view that si hools are somehow isolated >/ 
trom the normal i ultur.iTniilieu, when, in tait. schtmis more than any- < 
thing else are retlei tions i>t processes that go on in the culture at large 
iHilhardK 

10. It IS not enough to like the children, the challenge is to tench thefJ^^'S^ 
efte(tivt»lv within a cultural context (Sullivan^ ^^|) 
Multicultural education ditters from ethnic studies btnacise its methods 
or teaching strategic»s can be emplovt»d in all disciplines rather than being 
limited to the social studies. There is. h<mt»ver, a large intersection be- 
tween ethnic studies and multicultural education. A matht*matics class with 
di\erst» students, regardless ol racial or ethnic composition, should pre- 
sent 4)b|e(ti\e\ or mathv'maticai concepts in such a way that the diversity 
of studegls . backgrounds are included in the presentation of concepts. 
This means that a ti»acher will have to use several examples using more 
thah one idea to explain the same tonii^pt. A chemistry teacher would 
usi' illustrative examples that occurred in the students' environment, 
rather than c^xamples that occurred thousands of miles ^way. This does# 
not mean that ii teacher would not use an eijimple because it is abstract, 
but rather abstractions would be taught with logic in terms of the con* 
^t»pts and understandings which the student possesses. 

Multicultural education is an attempt to take those elements and 
'experiences ot the students' culture that will enable them to grasp that 
knowledge which might otheiwise be foreign to them as learners in a par- 
tic ular sett .ig. Preparing tc^achi^rs multiculturally concerns itself with break- . 
ing down bafrirrs that hinder teachers from exhibiting positive attitudes 
ancf expectations that minoritv students nt^ed in order to achieve. If you 
believe in the worth and dignity c^f humanity, then you have to believe 
^ in the value;.o(. the pri»paralion of tc»achers for multicultural classrooms, 
\\ must be t^mphasi/ed that multicultural education goes far beyond just 
loving the studc^nts. Teaching the virtues of BJackfiess is not enough; Black 
students must i»xperience successful achievement and at the same time 
. retain their identity. THey must be^al^to-took out into society or go into 
♦ a classroom and find successful models and see a continuous, flow of suc- 
cessful Black individuals within their ^nVironme^'nt. This implies a strong 
^•onnection between what student^are told in class and what they know 
tc^ be true m the reaLsocietv. ^tulticuitural education should not only assist 
Black individuals in knowing that they are Black and that Blacks have made 
m!i^nerous cor^tributions to the ^evelo^jment of our country. It should also 
assist them in knowing that many other groups have contributed as well. 

The CBTE Approach 

The competency-based approach, as suggested by the writers, is one 
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potential vehicle ior designiriR and implementing multicultural teacher 
educAtU)n prt)grams, provided that previously suggested precautions are 
adherecf to. Where the CBTE approach is used, the writers suggest the 
following characteristics! 

1. There must be systematic attention given to multiculturalism in the 
conception and design of the program. 

2. Air segments of the commu lity being served must participate in plan- 
ning, implementation, and evaluation of the program. 

3. The multicultural perspective m^jst be reflected in the identification of 
competencies and the specification of objectives. t 

4. The field*based components of teacher education programs must utilize 
, diverse cultural settipgs. 

5. The ultimate criterion of success in multicultural education is the 
teacher s demonstrated competence in working with all students. 

The position papers provided valuable inpuf for a thorough examination 
Of the relationship between multicultural education and competencV-based 
teacher* education as it affects the preparation of teachers. The conclu- 
sions that can be drawn from that examination clearly indicate that the 
panel of Black American writer-editors holds views Wat vary substantially 
from the basic assumptions of some multicultural education/competency-: 
based teacher education proponents. One evident difference is that tliis 
group of educators has little confidence in the notion that CBTE will be 
utilized to bring about more effective multicultural education. Reasons for 
this lack of enthusiasm have been discussed earlier. Further, the Black 
vyriter-editors reject the idea that there are certain unique competencies 
needed by teachers of Biack American and other minority children. 

Ours is a diverse society. Teacher education programs should provide 
all teachers an opponunity to develop competencies for functioning in a 
diverse society. Such programs should include those competencies needed 
to teach all children. To further clarify its position, the panel of Black 
Americans developed the following statements of principles. 

Statements of Principles ^ 

1. there is no substantial difference between the competencies needed to 
teach Black Americans and those needed to teach everyone. To say that 
there are unique competencies needed by teachers of Black Americans 
is to say that such competencies can be isolated from the main body 
of knowledge, skills, and understandings that^l teachers need. This 
position is antithetical <b the concept of multicultural education. 

2. Any course, workshop, or learning experience provided for prospective 
teachers must reflect the multicultural perspective. Courses, workshops, 
or- learning experiences that . do not reflect this perspective are n6t 
credible componi^nts of programs for the preparation of tparh^rs. This 
principle should prevail even where students are likely to teach in 



situations thai are described as "monocultural." In fact, such situations 
, ' require additional emphasis on multicultural education. as an essential 

element in the preparation of teachers. 
3. CBTE does.not indicate a change in the locus of decision-making power 
in American education. Thus, it does not appear to hold significant 
promise tor affecting the critical problems related to racism and oppres- 
* sion in the schopts! ^ • . .. 

, 4,' Therealizaitionolthegoalsof.multiculturaleducation requiresathorough 
restructuring of American education in general and teacher education 
in particular, lust as multicultural education carmot be grafted on to 
•traditional educational methods and techniques, it cannot be grafted on 
to the CBTE movement. A serious commitment to miilticultural educa- 
lion miftt start with real changes in the way in which educators and 
J, educational institutions, operate. 

CBTE is an educational process. As such, it does not guarantee adequate 
copsidewtion of ihe educational interests and ne^ds of Black Americans 
or any other minority gropp. C6TE in itself will not produce teachers 
who are less racist or less bigoted than they were before experiencing 
such ^ program. 

6. If CBIE is to impact thie preparation of teachers of Black American and 
other minority-group children, it must cease to be the exclusive terri-^ • 

i:>o ' tory of the educational "country club set. " Representatives of the broad 
%}1 spectrum of America's diverse society must be brought \n\o the move- 
ment in positions of leadership and responsibility. 

7. The identification of competencies, the diagnosis of learning difficul- 
ties, the designing of effective assessinent procedures and other critical 
elernents in the CBTE process cannot be accomplished without adequate 
consideration for multicultural factors. To do so invalidates the entire 
process as a viable means of providing learning experiences for pros- 
pective teachers. 

8. The notion that the CBTF process is particularly beneficial to Black 
Americans and other minority groups represents a perpetuation of the 
patronizing and condes^c^nding attitudes that characterize minority 
education. Such a notion implies that minority-group children are dif- 
ferent with respect to their ability to attain the desired competencies 
and are, as implied before, inferior to their fellow students. 

9. The absence a need for a white perspective^sn multicultural education 
reflects an implicit bfas. MultiAltural education is not the responsibility 
of the minorities. It will not become an importarit priority in education 
until society as a whole is concerned and, involved. 
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8NTRODUCTION 



One of the most pressing concerns found in teacher preparation insti- 
tutions and agencies is related to the question of preparing teachers who 
can function with optimal effectiveness in rpulticultural school, environ- 
ments. Because of the failure of the Anglo-American middle-class curricula 
to advance the academic and socio-psychological well-being of minority- 
group Americans, a movement for generating immediate ch^^ges in the 
existing American sh^ool system has been initiated. This movement carries 
identifiable terms, such as bilingual -bicultural education and cultural plural- 
ism. Bilingual-bicultural education and cultural pluralism as used herein are 
component features within multicultural education. Since multicultural edu* 
cation affirms the principle of No One Mrniet American, it can be envisioned 
as a dynamic reform movement in American education.' This theme clearly 
reflects the fact that American minority groups, with particular reference to 
Spanish-speaking Americans^ Blacks, and American Indians, will no longer . 
accept the imposition of a school curriculum based on one language and 
one set of cultural patterns. Spanish-speaking ethnic groups within this 133 
- country are insisting that their cultural attributes and historical references 
be recognized and incorporated as integral features of the school. In re- 
. jecting the concept of a monolithic American culture in favor of bicultural- 
ism, they are furthering the educational principle of an expanding curriculum 
—of an educatfonat model where students are provided with opportunities >* 
to gain experiences related to their immediate perceptual world, while more 
and more of the greater world is opened. Such curricula would accept the 
students' cultural being, provide more experiences related to their cultural 
heritage, and prepare them to function effectively in the larger American 
society. 

The papers that follow address and analyze some of the concerns ex* 
pressed in this introduction. They take strong positions in exploring the 
relationship between multicultural education and competency-based 
. teacher Education, including: 

1. Endorsement the No One Model American concept 

2. Recognition of diversity within the Spanish-speaking population, and 
a rejection of stereo;ypes and of any educational model based on static 
cultural concepts 

3. Acknowledgement that competency-based teacher education has im- 
portant potential for promoting multicultural education 

4. Condemnation and rejection of the compensatory education model 
which presumes cultural deficiencies in meeting the needs of the cul- 
turally different 

5. Strong commitment to equal educational opportunity based on the prin- 
ciple of equal benefits 
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6. Emphatic endorsement of the principle that teachers should be^dyocates 
• and practitioners of bilinguali^nv-and bic;ulturalism ^' 

7. Strong support tor tollaboration^^d parity among communities, uni- 
versities, and schools in planning, programming, and assessing compe- 
tenc\-based teacher education/multfcultural education programs 

8. Contention that multicultural education is imperative for the future of 
Ami^rican education 

Hopefully, these papers will contribute toward the solution of the most 
urgent and critical problem in American society, that of realizing our national 
comfnitment to equal educational opportunity for alt children. 



REFFRENCt 

t AACn Commission on Multicultural Education. "No One Model American." 
Inurn^t of Toji her tduLAtion 24. no. 4 (Winter 197i): 264-5. This statement has 
t>een published separately and is available from AACTE. 
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Two movements of seemingly great potential are becoming increasingly 
visible in American education today. These are (a) a trend toward cultural 
pluralism and multicultural bilingual education and (b) a trend toward com- 
. petency-based approaches to teacher education. Although neither of these 
tivo movements is completely new in education— historical antecedents 
may be traced for both — recent developments and growing pressures from 
an increasingly wide variety of sources suggest that both concepts will 
play major roles in the future of American education. The present paper 
attempts to integrate these two concepts — multicultural education and 
competency-based teacher education — and to develop a viable research 
model of multicultural/competency-based teacher education. 



Cultural Pluralism and Multicultural Education 

What is cultural pluralism? And what is meant by multicuhural edu- 
cation? American society is composed of a wide variety of cultural and 
ideological communities, each 'with its own characteristic lifestyle, value 
system, and all the other components that make up what we call '^culture/' 
In societies like thai of the United States, societies which themselves com- 
prise multiple cultural groups, each of these subgroups may be said to 
constitute a ' subculture/'* 



*Th^ term subculture as used in this paper should not be interpreted in a derogatory 
sense. 
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WhuruaH a meltins pot vim of American society called for the amal* 
gaiuation of all subcultures into a new and superior liulture, it has become 
increasingly appartmt that sut*h a model has not provided a healthy out* 
come for certain groups. It nt)w seems clear that an amalgamation modeK 
when directed by a dominant group, leads tu the melting away of subcultures 
as well as to the preponderance of the dominant group over the others. In 
the IT.S.. the melting pot model has favored the vvhitt? \ngIo-Saxon Protes- 
tant (WASP) group and has resulted in the neglect— and even in some cases 
tlie oppression— of certain "culturally different*' groups. 

What is \]}0 altOistaUve to a culturally homogeneous, Anglo-conformist 
/i^^^i^'^^^ Association of CuUeges for Teacher Education 

lA^^LTK recently adopted and made available No One Model American, 
a policy statement which reflects the incn?asing tendtmcy toward a pbsitive 
recognition of cultural and linguistic differences, aiid to viewing cultural 
variability as a societal asset.' In this light, cultural pluralism rejects both 
assimilation and separatism as ultimate goals, and atBrms the understand- 
ing and appreciation of differences that exist among the nation's citizens. As 
a corollary to the above ... * • 

multicultural education is education which values cultural 

pluralism Multicultural education affirms that schools should 

be oriented toward the cultural enrichment of all childreji and 
, youth^through programs rooted in the preservation and extension 
of cultural alternatives .... Education for cultural pluralism in- 
cludes four major thrusts: ( 1 ) the teaching of values which support 
cultural divprsity-and' individual uniqueness; (2) the encourage- 
ment of the qualitative expansion of existing ethnic cultures and 
their incorporation into the mainstream of American socio- 
economic and political life; (3) the support of explorations in 
alternative and emerging lifestyles: and (4)«the encouragement 
of multiculturalism. multilingualism, and multidialectism.^ 

Competency-Based Teacher Education 

What is competenny-based teacher education (CBTE)? Whereas tradi- 
tional programs generally Ijave as criteria for successful termination the 
completion of a specified number of courses and practicum activities, 
competency-based teacher education follows a different principle. In CBTE, 
criteria of what should make a successful teachef are generally stated in 
terms of specified measurable acts, and successful completion rests upon 
evidence that the prospective teacher can perform these criterion acts. As 
such... CBTE generally has a more individualized focus than traditional 
teacher education programs* since the emphasis in CBTE is upon exit rather 
than entrance requirements. 

In terms of competency-based criteria, what is a professional teacher 
in the context of multicultural education? 'i o give r perfectly logical defini- 
tion, a professional teacher in the context of multicultural/competency- 




Inxsed teacher educatiim is one who is able to provide evidence that she or 
ht» i:an perforin the ai:ts whii:h have been specified in advance as constituting 
successful multicultural testinR\Though technically sound, such a definition 
raises a host of serious questions. 

Is multicultural education a socially desirable goal? What are the impli- 
cations of multicultural education from a wide societal perspective? Is multi- 
cultural education feasible with present resources? Is there a sufficiently 
strons and long-range socitttal commitment to cultural pluralism which 
would make multicultural education feasible? Is multicultural education 
a potentially positive activity tojVard the cultural, social^^economic, and 
• political liberation of heretofore) oppressed minorities? Would CBTE in 
multit:uitura! education, if institi^tionali5^ed» stifle or rigidify cultural evo- 
lution? Are the fihilosophical underpinnings of c:BTE antithetical to the 
soci(K:ultural values of certain minority grour«? What kinds of outcomes 
should we strive to develop in children? Hov>^ill these be assessed?pnce 
the desired pupil outcomes are determined, how do we know which teacher 
competi*ncies will facilitate particular pupil outcomes? 

In developing a CBTE model for multicultural education one must 
consider the above questions. Certain of these issues may be dealt with 
r*<itionally/ that is. following an analysis* based solely on reason and ex- 
perience. Still others, hoiVever. necessitate an empirical approach. 

A CBTE modjel that purports to be adequate, then, must have a sound 
rational basis. Based on a coherent theory or systematic framework, it must 
provide a mechanism for ongoing empirical validation of underlying 
assumptions, extend provisions for answering specific questions that arise 
during the process-of program development and implementation, and offer 
a plan for testing related hypotheses as well as furthering the scientific body 
of knowledge in this emerging field. 

DERIVING CONCLUSIONS RATIONALLY 

Following the earlier discussion on cuhural pluralism, we proceed 
from the assumption that multicultural education is a socially desirable 
goal since it is projected to facilitate the societal goal of cultural pluralism. 

The question of availability of resources must be approached from at 
least two levels: (a) human resources, and (b) financial resources. From 
the perspective of a teacher education model which places emphasis on 
entrance requirements, the issue of availability of human resources has been ^ 
indeed a real one. By defining entrance requirements accprding to specific 
criteria, potential trainees with certain characteristics have been denied 
the opportunity to receive training. Partly as a result of such lack of oppor- 
tunity, the teaching profession is characterized by low levels of employment 
of personnel from certain ethnic groups,^ In 1972. the enrollment of U.S. 



•A rational approach may be contrasted with an empirical one, which relies on experi- 
mentation and systematic observation. 



public schools was 44. H million students. Of these. 2.3 niillion were Spanish- 
speiiking. While there vva? one non-minority teacher for ever>' 20 non- 
minority students, and one teacher for ever>' 22.5 American students, there 
was only one Spanish-speaking teacher for every 107 Spanish-speaking 
students in the U.S. Of course, it is difRi:ult to separate out the factors which 
au ount for th^ lack of adequate representation of various minority groups 
in teai her education. One suspects that the truly important factors are wider 
societal ones, and that the more specific ones, such as potential bias in 
entrance requirements, are reflections of the society in which they occur. 

It could be assQmed that some of the probhsms that minority children 
have with traditional education institutions stem from the fact that they arc 
taught by individuals from a.different ethnic group, usually the dominant 
Anglo-American middle-class cultural group. A teacher from the same 
cultural-linguistic background as the pupil» it could he argued, wdll have 
a better understanding of that child's motivational and learning styles and 
otht?r unique culturally related characteristics, and thus be in a better posi- 
ticm to maximize the student's learning potential. If this were the case, one 
could (cmclude that an increase in the number of teachers from Spanish- 
speaking backgrounds would solve the educational problems of children 
from this minority group. rolUm ing such a conclusion, one would specify 
a priori, as a multit ultural teacher competency, membership in the pupil's 
cultural-linguistic group. 

Recent empirical evidence suggests lhat mere membership in a par- 
ticular cultural-linguistic group does not insure superior teaching ability 
and success with pupils from the sanu^ cultural-linguistic group. While a 
recent investigation (U.S. Commission on Civil Rights, 1973P reveaffed that 
teachers in southwestern U.S. schools were failing to involve Mexican- 
AmeriiAin children as active participants in the classroom to the same ex- 
tent as Anglo children, a closer scrutiny of the findings further revealed 
that Mexican American teachers praised and encc^uraged Anglo pupils to 
a strikingly greufep degree than their Anglo colleagues did, and conversely, 
these same Mexican American teachers praised and emiouraged Mexican 
American pupils less than the Anglo teachers did. 

Thus, it seems clear that similar teacher-pupil ethnic group member- 
ship is np assurance of multicultural teaching colinpetence. That this is in- 
deed the case t:ould hrfve been determined only through empirical evidence; 
an erroneous t:onclusion toutd have easily been maintained had one relied 
exc:lusively on rational analysis. . 

VALUK Ol- CI ILTURAL DIVKRSITY 

To what extent is multicultural education a potentially positive activity 
toward the liberation of heretofore oppressed minorities? To the extent that 
multicultural education is based on the premise of accepting and encourag- 
ing cultural-linguistic variability, it should serve as an instrument of libera- 
tion for oppressed minorities. The concept of cultural variability in 



e?diu:atioiK howt'Vt?r» imist g(u oiisidHrahly ilmipnr than nmst c:iim?nt altumpls 
in this ifgard. which focus nu!n»ly on th(? more supi|rfu:ial aspncts of culture. 
It is inipurldnl tu realize that in addition to the more salient manifestations 
uf the different subcidtures. such as styles of dress, customs, language. < \ 
moral codt?s. skin pigmentation, etc.. there are more fundamental and per- / . ,1c 
haps less visibh^ I liaracteristics. i.e.. deep cognitive, perceptual, an'd'per- -'^ 
sonality structures whic li justify the differing surface manifestations. 
though different suU ultures c^rtairdy \h\vv. common elements, or *univer-" ^■ 
sals." they also differ greatly in many respects; and often such differences 
are quite deep, although the determinants of tlieir inanife.stations hiay 
so subtle that most peoph? do not become aware of them.'* It is probably the 
case that hmrner characteristitrs associated with cultural-lingui.stic group 
mendn^rship interact in some as yet undetermined mantier witli the cultural- 
linguistic group charat:teristics ot tlu? teacher. Before we Injgin to state 
teacher ccnnpetenc ies for nudticultural educaticm {or monocultural oduca- 
tion, for tfiat matter), we must botli delineate the- incii vidual learner c:harac- 
, teristics that are culturally (or otherwise) deteiniiued. and investigate the 
nature ot the interactions between specific teacher beliaviors and pupil 
Characteristic s, and then determine which set of teacher behaviors applied 
to a child with specified characteristics will produt:e de.sired pupil out- 
c:omes. 139 

ROU-OFCBTK 

If institutionalized, would CBTK stifle or rigi(iify cultural evolution? 
This should he a major concern in developing any CBTK niodel. As Schalock 
and Hale [VMS) have pointed out. given the elements of continuous societal 
erhange. teacher education programs mu.st be planned with an eye toward 
this change.' Any planning or model-building in CBTK should account not 
only for elements that are likely to be needed in the future, but also provide 
vnough flexibility to aci:tmun(Klate the unexpected. An adequate multicul- 
tural competem y-basiHl teacher education model, then, mu.st be based upon . 
a ccmceptualization of c ulture lhat is not static, but rather continuously 

evolving. 
# 

Is CBTF antithetical to the values of certain cultural-lingiUsti(. groups? 
This may be the t.a.se. and the issue merits investigation. (;iven a certain 
.set of .sociot ultural premises, .some individuals may not find the potential 
emphasis of. CBTK on individual study rather than group in.structicm c:om- 
^ patible with their relational style. In this sense, certain aspects of CBTE^ 
\ could be conceived as dehumanizing. It is probable that in(?ompatibilities * 
.which surface between a CBTK program and the cultural values of given 
individuals are more a func:tion of program management than inherent cul- 
turally based inconsistencies with the CBTK philo.sophy. As su( h. it is im- 
portant that programs be managed with a sensitivity to these issues. 

What kitids of pupil outcomes shoidd we strive to develop in children? 
Thads, indeed, a crucial cjuestion in the issue of self-determination. iX nmsl 
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birapproac:htni from sevj^^al pt^rspectives, In tht; context of a free societ>% 
the kinds of learmjr oulc:onu?s \h) striven for should hi} dutennlntHi by 
mih child's parents. Parental choices will be coh)red\ of course, by values, 
aspirations, socioeconomic status, etc. From a perspective jhal the ind ividual 
\^ subordinate to the larger society, learner outcome-s vviU be dictated by 
pressing soc^ietal needs. So. given these perceivt'd needs, learner outcome 
projections will be directed toward meeting them. A good example of this 
uV.curred in this country in the decade following the launching of Sputnik, 
when Anu?ric:an society saw the need to place stronger emphasis in the 
teacliing of math and science as necessAry foi survival in the technploj(lcal 
race. ^ 

In the U.S.. learner outc{)mes have probably been implicitly determined 
by a combination of the above, plus the influence of traditiun and the limits 
of educational technology. It is obvious, however, that certain cultural 
. gnnips in this country are having a greater influence in determining which * 
learner outcomes will be strived for than other groups. Thus far. the domi- 
• nar^t Anglo group has continued to impose its preferred pupil outcom«»s on 
indjvidutds from less powerfuLgroups. Such practices mav Im? labeled en- 
forced assimilation, or attempts at ciultural gemH:ide. It is proposwi thai as 
a prerequisite for cultural pluralism and multicultural education, each cul- 
140 tural group nuist have ecjual power to influence the process of determining 
pupil outcomes. Until this occurs, multicrultural education remains in the 
realm of tokenism and fantasy. ^ 

I The Need for an Empirical Model 

.. . Several global competem:y statements are usually identified on a ra- 
' ticmal basis as Ihose necessary for multicultural education. These typically 
include such items as {a{ the ability to provide a school envimnment which 
reflects lf>cal cultural heritage and is subject to the desires of the local com- 
munity; (b) the ability to involve adults from the community in school- 
related projects, this lu. » l^ the effect of making the school ••their" school: 
. (c) when the local comuiunity is interested, the offering of history and cul- 
ture content ccmrses that are relevant to the local culture, along with Euro- 
pean and American history ; and (d) the use of supplementary maU;rials in 
the classroom, or provision of library resources which include items that 
are oriented to the local culture and language, in order to provide cross- 
cultural experiences and an atmosphere relevant to the child's heritage. ^ 

These certainly are seen^as desirable competencies for multicultural / 
education and should be required. In this paper, however, the author takes 
. -tb<vfw»siti{)n that those kinds of competencies, while certainly necessary, 
address only the more superficial aspects of the incompatibilities that are 
seen to exist between traditional school characteristics and the character- 
istics of individual ( hildren from minority groups.^ Not only do such ap- 
proaches at stating multicyltural c;onipel(?ncies fail to deal adequately with 
the underlying problem' schools have in meeting the needs of minority 
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chiUitfMi. but also ihny deal with only one aspet t of 'culture." As pointed 
owi tnirlter. thert! cire deeper aspects ot i:ultun» uf which the more visible 

. manitestations^--\vhat is traditionally called ''culture' -^are only reflections. 

^Ther(»foa'. an adequate conjpetency-based teacher education model must 
address these t ompetencie^s— given the culturally (or otherwise) determined 
cognitive. pew4»ptual. personality, and linguistic characteristics ot a child/' 
it must determine what kinds of behaviors on the part of lh« teac:her maxi- 
maliv^ tacilitate the desired It^arner outcomes. , 

Before oue begins to state t«»acher competencies for multicultural edu- 
fratiem that tiave any degree of validity.* several questions must be answered: 

1. Are thc!re ccmfigural patterns of pupil characteristics which are culturally 
determined? '* 

2. Do such hypothesized inter-learner differenc:os -interact differentially 
with patterns of teacher t)i?haviors in producing pupil outcomes? 

3. C^n we identify and predict whicrli teacher behaviors, when applied to 
an identified set of charac:teristics in the pupil, will provide a certain 
pnpti outcome? 

It is a major thesis of this paper that unless we are able to predict and 
empirically demonstrate whit h sets of toat:her behaviors, when applied to 
particular id««itified configurations of pupil characteristicsi—prrsonality. 
cognitive, linguistic, environmental, etc.— produce certain pupil outcome. 
competency-basiHl teacher education will tt»main only an interesting arm- 
chair idea. 

Previous research shows that childfen from various cultural-linguistic 
groups differ with respect to such important educational variables as pre* 
terred learning styles, relational attd otiier personality configurations, per- 
ceptual-cognitive patterns, family structure, attitude toward the educational 
process. sex-rolt> development, and lingui.stic development. ^<* >*'*2*»^'*'»»>^ 
These interHubject differences that are associated with cultural background 
are hy^)othesi/ed to interact w ith teacher behaviors. currit:ula, and other 
^innM>rtant education variables. Thus, it is essential to identify the effects 
of such interactions in determining specific pupil ouU:orjies. 

C:OMPETEN(:iKS AS HYPOTHKSES 

In light of the pn*vious discussion, we may cmce again ask: What are 
the important competencies for multicultural education? At bt^st. teacher 
competencies may be (a) postulated a priori as hypotheses to be empirically 
corrob^irated or discarded; or (b) set dogmaticajily according to conventional 
wisdom. (xTtainly the model proposed here deems the former alternative* 
(a), as the only appropriate course of action, 

The-CBTl": model proposed here. then, would begin by postulating a 
set of teacher competencies not as the competencies needed, btit rather as 
hypotheses— the rela'tive usefulness of vyhif:h is to be tested empirically in 

♦The term vcWidify is employed here in its psychometric sense." 



spin itUnt l:u^lt^\^s. As a CBTH program priH;*Huls iilong tlu^ linos i;t tht^ prt?- 
M»nt modt'K data an* obtaiiiod in an ongoing niannt^r at inu:h stage ut;ph>gram 
impltmu^ntation Thi's<» data, t oUecttHl and analyml in an tnigoing manner, 
an' tluMi us$hI to modify thu (original st^t ot sptnufied i onipet™t;ios, sptH:ifyt 
ing in further detail tht» fompt»te*nries tor producing. spec:HHni pupil uut- ' 
c om^s giyen speritu situations, as well as l)otint»arnt?r and tm:ht»r t:harai> 
t*!risti( s: ^ ' . ' ' ^ 

How is cm** tn pructUHl ii: choosing a nvt ol t:ottipettMu:i«?s us hyp(Jtheses'f 
One mav begin with higher-order abstraf:tt:ategcjriesthat may heipostulated— . 
because they appear likt?ly to be related tu desired outi:un)es-fon i he basis ; 
lit (a) pre^viinis rt»st?an:h findings; (b) i:ouventional w isdom;/ ( c^<jTraa h :eK 
which hiu e already shtnvn positive n?sults on the ba^is of ,subj(;4i^'*> evalua- ^ 
tlaii.s; (d) existing theories of learning, educ ation. or bumap/development; 
and (e) expresstni community needs. 

Several levels of criteria t:an be enipluve'd to test teac.lier competency 
hvptJthe.ses and generate feredhark f4>r modifying and rt»fu>nig jhe ojiginal 
set t)i a?sumpti(ms. Turner has^ identified six such levids bf crituri^.*** The 
highest lt»ve'I i)f rriteTia. h»vtd l. i:onsists of two parts. Fi/st, it <iills for.the 
nbservaticm of adual behaviors which the teacher exhib'rts in a real class- 
room situatiun. Seccmd. it includes an analysis of th^) ^evel of outcomes 
ac hieved by tlie teat ht?r w th the pupils she/he teaches. This two-part ap- 
praisal of tttacher perfurmanct* is to be t:onducted over a relatively long 
peritnl of tinu^— at least two years. By inchiduig observational data on ttMiiJi- 
ers as well as pupil pt^formance data. th«? relationshi|>s between the ob- 
served behavior of teat:hers and pupil performances can bt^ analyzc^d. By 
taking into ac( ounf'entry behaviors in the analysis of outcomes, one may 
separate out effects due to dilfereatial gath. 

Turnt»f s criterion level 2 is identical to level 1 except that a shorter 
pertormatu:e period is involved— tnie year or less. In criterion level 3. pupil 
performance data are not e^nph)yed; judgn^.ents alnjut teacher competenct- 
are based solely on observable behaviors of the teachers. The validity of 
thts criterion level is. of course, totally df pendent on whether empirical 
relationships between pupil performance and teacher actions havo already 
bt?en established. Criterion level 4 differs from le^^el 3 in that botr the con- 
text and range of teaching behaviors tire restricted. Microteaching situations 
involving a few students, or even peers 4t:ting as students, wf/dd fall in 
this categorv-.* In-tiriterion level 3. the teat:her need not perform before a live 
, pupil audience since simulated, pupils may be employed. In criterion level 
h! the teacher need not even engage In producing & performance, but rather 
only show that she he understands some behavior^ concept, or principle 
related to teaching* The same comment made on the relative validity of 
criterion )e'vel '5 is applicable to" levels 4. 5; and 6. 

In t^e context of the CBTE model presented here, and of Turner's cri- 
terion levels, only levels I and 2 are deemed adequate, until sufficient data 
becomes available to allow reliable predictions of pupil outcomes from par? 
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ticular tebcher behavittrs. It is obvious that procotidiiig to develop and 
Jinplenittiit a CBTK pn)Krani without, empirical data on the relationships 
Wtw«'en specified ti?at:her behaviors and pupiloutcomes would represent 
un exen:ise in futiKty. Once data betiome available^on the relationships 
between < ertaojk tt^acher acts and pupil outcomes/ one may adopt Turner's 
^ hr els 3. 4, or 5 ior those behaviors. 

As proposed in the present model, however, to begin development of 
an adequate CBTl', program tme must go beyond Turner*s criterion level 1. 
It is postulated, that intervening variables may influence the relationship 
between a specified teacher behavior >and a pupil'^jutcome. I'hus, teacher X 
rnav produie the same behaviors as teacher Y, with different pUpil out- 
i(unes resulting; depending on such types of mediating variahlt^s as teacher 
perstmality. pupil characteristicsf Situational variables, etc. Concern here 
is of uourse^, with the generali^^billty of teacher behavior^^pupil outcome 
relationships. Therefore, one must inve.stigate not only observed teacher 
oehavior and resulting pupil outcomes, hut also how a multitude of other 
variables— teacher, piipil. contt^xt— affect suclfe^relationships. 

, Summary \ 

Two movements of seemingly great pottmtial are b^rtiifig mereasinglys 
' visible in American education today: (a) a trend toward cultural' pfural ism 
and multicultural bilingual education and (b) a Ireud toward competency- 
based approaches to tocher education. 

After discu.ssing the dangers inherent in developing multrcuftural (or 
monoculturaL for that matter) competen(j>'-ba.sed teacher education (CBTE) 
models which are ba.sed on a rational rather than empirical basis, a research 
modi;! of multit ultural competency-based teacher education is proposed. 
Acc!C)rding to the model proposed herein, an adequate CBTE inodel program 
sht>uld possess a sound National basJs. Ba.sed on a coherent theory or syste- 
matic framework, it must provide a mechanism for ongoing empirical vali- 
^ dation of underlying assumptions extend provisions for answering .specific 
qursti(ms that arise during the process of program dei'elopment and imple- 
mentation, and offer a plan for testing re!atf*d hypotheses as well as further- 
ing the scientific body of knowledge in this emerging field. 

° Any planning or model building in CBTE must be based on a concept 
of culturelhat is not static, but rather continuously evolving, thus providing 
the flexibilit:' needed to accommodate the unexpected. As a prerequisite 
for cultural pluralism and muhicultural education, each cultural group must 
have equal power in determining what pupil outcomes are desirable. 

An adequate multicultural CBTE model must address not only the more 
superficial aspects of culture to which multicultural education programs 
are usually limited, but also the deeper aspects of culture — cognitive, per- 
ceptual, and personality structures: learning, relational, and motivational 
styles— of which the more visible manifestations are only reflections. 

0 . i 



A(:o^^l^ill^ to thv model proposed hert??^ a C:HTH pniRraiii postulates a 
set of teac her I ompetencies as hypotheses tt) bejtfsted empirically in speci- 
fied tiontexts. using desired pupil outcomes as criteria. Data colltM.ted and 
aniilyzed in an ongoing maniu»r are used to niodily the original set of speci- 
tied compelenc ies, artic lilating in further detail the f:pnipt?tencies neces- 
sar\- for producing desired pupil outcomes, given specific: situations and 
both learner and teacher t haracteristics. This is accomplished hy going 
beyond Turner's |1«72) i ritt^rion level 1. at least until teacher competencies 
are sufficiently validated to adopt lower levels of criteria for assessment 
purposes. Obstjrvations of teacher behaviors in real classroom situations 
and analysis of the statistical prediction of level of pupil outcome achieved 
are ( ondui.ted tner a relatively long period. Intervening variatiles are pos- 
tulated to influence the relationship between specified teacher behaviors 
and pimil of comes. These? mediati:v4 variables, such ^is personality of the 
teacher, pupil c harat teristics. situational variables, etc., and the nfanner 
in vvtiich they aflect the rtflationship between observed teacher behaviors 
and pupil outcomes, must also be investigated. 
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To btM»r not to competent is certainly not tht; question. Kven people 
vvlio have doubts about competency-bastui teacher education programs 
vv(mld probably agree that the procfjss of education should result In changes 
in Xhv, student which, if they arn to be asstissed. must bi? observable. The 
professor of engineering who is involved with the education of engineers> 
(Hftainly demands that students be able to perform certain tasks or solve 
given problems. This ability is not only seen as a necessary exit skill from 
the course, but also as a basis for the competence that the engineer will 
demcmstrate when putting herhts knowledge to use. 

Likewise, the professor of English insists on performanc!e in order to 
assess the skill with which a student can analyze a literary work or produr^ 
an essay. Those who would employ the product of such a class would looti 
for some evidence of competence in order to select the person who would 
best fit their needs. 

Consider the professor of social service who must inculcate in her/his 
students the skills and altitudes necessary for their performance as social 
workers. The focus wcmld certainly be on the question of what the graduates 
would be able to do. Will they be reasonably succ:essful? Can success be 
related to specific competencies developed and demonstrated during their 
training period? Success during the training period should c:erta.*4ly be 
measured by what the .student can do rather than by the number of formal 
courses she- he took. 

Do Chicanes Have Special Learning Needs? 

The focus of this paper is on the competencies that teachers should 
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liwuiuiistratt' in preparation for working with.CIhicano children. However, 
befort! att(Mitii>n can in* giviui to that focus, it is imperative that reasons be 
established fur assuining the Chicano learner has special needs. These spe- 
cial needs must be set;n as arising from cultural innueiices that are different 
from those which permeate the typical school, including the influence of 
those w ho teach in it. Tlie person who will be sucxiessful in teaching^CIhicaiio 
learners must have alf the skills developed through a ^ood f:ompetency- 
basoVl teat her education program and monv Tht^ more is related to those 
skills which are heavily influenced by the culturaUliffereiices that Chicano 
children bring to school and which affect the? ways in which they perceive 
their environment. ^ 

It Is inteft»sting tc^ tlnd that at^the turn of the century, the noted .stn^c- 
turalist litchtmer stressed the ntftfd for ethnic psychology.* He included 
language, myth, cu.stom. and art/iiJi. the important components of culture 
whicli set groups apart from each other. Although his brand of structuralisim 
lost inlluence with the advent of functionalism and hehaviori.sm. his aware- 
ness that Cultural differences were of important e to the psychologist as well 
as other so( iai scientists was significant. Ht? stated: 

T\w ( ollective mind has no i?xistenct? aj^irt from the separate 
members (if tht- coihnumity. Hut when many Individual minds 
come into contact, new complex processes take shape; the ele- 
mentary pn>ct»sses are put together as they would not have been 
. had mankind lived solitary Uvea. The problem of ethnic psychol- 
ogy, then, is to trace the development of these new mental com- 
plexes, and t^xplain them by re»ference to the ccmditions of social 
» living.- 

If childnm hring with them ditierent ways ot perceiving and responding 
which are irJluenced by cultural differences. tlu?n teachers must behave iiu- 
ways which accommodate and enhance.this different lear|)ihg style. RamArez 
appli«ni VVitkin's cc^ncept of field dependence-independeltW? to a study of 
cognitive stvles of Mexican American ^children to detertnine some of the 
strategies tor .teachers to use in response to t.ulturak differences.-* Wagner 
also studied cognitive .styles, using Witkin s.model as well as others.'* 

In this paper, the concept of the cuJtun^ fiifer or screen is introduced 
in an effort to simplify the discussion of h^arning styles. If ttW:hers need to 
consitler u he> the learner is frein a cidtural perspi r:tive. then the concept 
'of cultural differences must be investigated. The discussion of cultural 
pluralism which follows serves to point out the dagger of having a con- 
venient slogaii to categorize the (Ihicano as a monolithic entity possessing 
uniform, disc ernihh* cultural traits. FMuralism is "viewed in a broader sense 
to in<:lude va.st different es which exist within the Mexican American group. 

Finally, the importance of competency-based teacher education pro- 
grams in tht? educ ation of all childrcMi and spe{:ifically (ihicanos is stressed. 
Recommendations regarding desirable competencies to be developed con- 
clude the paper. 



Learning through a Cuhure Filter 



In numerous confnrHnctJs and insnrvico meetings, teachers hav(; asked 
whether the (!hu;ano children they teach learn in ways which are different 
from those of other children. The cjiiestion elicits interesting responses which 
range from the iniplausible/*all chi!di:en are alike** to the equally untenable 
c;unclusion that Chicanus learn in some peculiar way. If the question were 
piiriu.^earchers on human learning, what would be the response? The 
•person wlTDSiiJbias rests with operant conditioning would probably insist 
that (Ihicanos leafib^iirough reinforcement, and that behavior niodilication 
techniques can be just as^^^Qoctive with C.hicanos as with other children. A 
humanistic psychologist wouTd-^^^pond that Chicanos, like other people, 
have a basic drive toward health antl-^ctualixation. and that by providing 
an- environment where individuals will pBCceive themselves in a pt. ;itive 
way and have the opportunity to develop theil^wn uniqueness, the needs 
of Chicano students will be met.*^ Instructional >b€Hr)ry. emanating from 
humanistic: psychology, would therefore accommodat^^Jie learning styles 
of (Ihicanos 

Likewise, those interested in cognitive c;onstruct approacJi^^sHo instruc- 
tion would say that Chicano students, like others, should be consiaw:ed as 
people who actively select arid interpret certain signals from their envifonj- 
ment and. in fact, become processors of information in keeping with their- 
own individuali;£ed differences. . ) 

If theories and naradigms for explaining the learning process make 
no distinction in the way Chicanos learn, then does it follow that the (edu- 
cation of teachers who will teach ('hiuanos requites no differentiation? It 
is a fact that mdit teachers pre.sently teaching Chicanos did not have an 
-education prograin which was different from the regular program of all 
teaching candidates. olt is also a fact that the education of Chicanos. when 
tnt^O^ired with traditional tools and procedures, has been less effective than 
that of their Anglo counterparts. Data on achievement levels, dropouts, and 
other indicators show that Chicano .students have not fared well.^ It might 
even be aciiurate to conclude that the teacher versed in learning theory, 
whether of a particular orientation or ecle('',tic. has failed to be productive 
in the education of (Chicanos. 

If Chicanos indeed learn through operant conditioning just like anybody 
else, it would be helpful to view the process through a cuituffc? filter. If the 
teacher who uses behavior modification knows things about the Chicano 
learners that are different from her his own experience or the experience 
of other identiliable groups, then this information can be put to effective use 
in the implementation of the techniaue. For example, if the teacher is aware 
of culturally unique nonverbal signals, she/he can recognize potential 
inforcers that are culturally appropriate, and realize that there might be 
conditions such as overly competitive situations where the student would 
rather withdraw than be engaged in a culturally uncomfortable situation. 



Similarly, the teacher with a humanistic bent would profit greatly from 
undmtanding th« uwiquehossi of Chicano children through familiarity with 
aspe(,:t^J of their cultural differences. The use of this knowledge to arrange 
an environment where children would perceive themselves in a positive 
. way would indeed enhance learning. If children*s cultural differences are 
regarded and treated as worthy within the school; then the children see 
part of themselves, part of their existence, in a positive way. 

Cultural Pluralism 

Ctiltiirnl pfuraJism is a term u.sed as an alternative tcf melting pot. The 
need to a( knowledge and respect cultural diversity is a familiar theme in 
the literature on the education of ethnic minorities. This emphasis has 
served a purpose by focusing on the reality that there is nothing un-Ameri- 
can in be»ing different. In fact, diversity is ver>' American. Like? many good 
things, however, the focus on cultural pluralism contains the danger that 
It can be reduced to a popular slogan which is convenient in rhetoric but 
which lacks the c»arity to make it operational. Perhaps tne biggest danger 
to this positive concept is the urge to categorize and classify, to sort and 
pigeonhole. Writers allude to the Chictino culture as if it were a set of values 149 
and customs possessed by alt who are categorized as Chicanos or Mexican 
Americans. Romano protests the use of such convenient labeling, stating: 

The Indianistic views, theConfrontationist Philosophy, and Cul- 
l^ral Nationalism with its Meztizaje-based Humianlstic Universal- 
ism, Behavioral Relativism and Existentialism, when related to 
types of people who have immigrated from Mexico, those bom in 
the United States, as well as people of Mexican descent who were 
residents in conquered western lands, all give some glimmer of 
the complexity of this population, especially when one views it 
internaDy from the perspective of multiple philosophies regard- 
ing the existence and nature .of Mexican-American man. For, in 
truth, just as el puro M» :icano does not exist, neither does the 
pure Mexican-American despite the massive efforts by social 
scientists to fabricate such a mythical being under the monolithic 
label of traditional culture rather than the more realistic concept 
of multiple histories and philosphies.^ 

That cultural differences exist among groups is not a debatable question. 
What does leave ample room for argument is the suggestion that everyone 
named ({arcia. Hernandez, Gomez, or Solis somehow possesses uniform 
cultural differences which must be considered by the teacher in providing 
better insfVuction. One author spent much time emphasizing the reality of 
diversity among people identified as Mexican American, and then proceeded 
to generalize about their learning styles. This fallacy serves to create the 
new stereotype' which is found in the completion of the statement, ''Mexican 
American children are . . . .** 



ethnh: characteristics studied 

Tear.hers faced with the grim reality that the education of Chicanos 
has beeir inadtHiiiate at best ^re quick tc accept children as^^'ekments of 
sociolujiical categories rather than as individual learners; socializing them, 
in effect, in terms of fftose categories (ethnically and culturally) rather than 
educating them. "'* l)ne document designed to help teachers understand 
Mexiiidh American children and their^ families is entitled Characteristic 
Traits of Mispanic Perstms.^ It breaks down sui:h concepts as passion, in- 
dividualism, and humanism and makes such .statement? as. -There is a 
marked tendeni:y among Spanish-speaking peoples to move forward with 
their back to the future: this is caused by being oriented to a present^past 
relationship in which the future does not figure in their thinking."^" The 
authi)r goes on to explain that this condition is also very mui:h part of the 
Indian cultun* and probably resulted from the inbreeding between Spaniards 
and Indians. He continues. 'This is why you will find, when traveling in 
Latin America, that distances along the highway are given from the point 
of departure and not to the point ahead. " Other statements geared to help 
the toacher. understand and educate \lexican Atnerican students are, •His- 
panic, people are well known for their courtesy, but not for their observance 
of the law/ '* and "Individualism cau.ses the Spanish persons to be particu- 
larly deficient on those qualities which are based on collective Jitandards.'^-^ 
With generalizations like these, it is easy to understand how ttducational 
deficiencies can be attributed to the culture. 

A recent entry in the competition for language arts textbook adoption 
in California epitomizes the hew stereotype of the Chicano. Although the 
author incorrectly chooses to call the people described in the text "Mexican;* 
the reference is to barrio cultural patterns in the United States.^"* This act 
of preferring to use "Mexican * to refer to Mexican Americans is the type of. 
fantasizing which Cortes describes as the process of picking up a "frozen 
village culture" frora a remote area of Mexico and transplanting it to South- 
ern c:alifornia— and declaring that it is alive and well!'-^ The generalizations 
in Tra./ition in the Barrio an* static. fn>zen cioncepts whicih fit Carter's 
, description of the noble savage approach.*'' They don't deal withUhe dy- 
' nami^; nature of culture, but rather give a distorted view for teachers to use 
in. ohce again, completing the statement. "Mexi<:an Amt:rican children 
are . ; . . 

The, new stereotype is. of course, a rebuttal to the old stereotype \ivhich 
attached negative attributes to Mexican Americans. Universal positivfe attri- 
• butes have been substituted fur universal negative ones. In writing about the 
.compensatory education model. Carter states. "In order to determine the 
causative differences or deficiencies, studies have been conducted on Mexi- 
can American homes, children, and lifestyles. The condusiims of these 
' studies, w liile often confusing and contradictory, provide an overly general- 
ized or stereotyped description of Mexican- Americ an cuUure and personal- 
.ity characteristics."' ^On the one hand, some people are busy trying to 



cliissity. son. and lahnl (!hic:ann,c:ultun» m order to overcome some of the 
inherent df^privuMon that hinders school progresfi. Oh the, other hand, 
('hicanos llieriiselves are eager to give the Anglo a generalized, static descrip- 
tion of Chii ano culture, nmiantii: in nature and unrealistic at best. Neither 
eflort serves to improve the ediicatiim of Chicanos. The first apologizes for 
d!tYer<*nces and seeks toitiverconie them in order to enhance school progress. 
The second provides for a new stereotype which does not accommodate 
the vast differences that exist ivithin the group. Romano offers four broad 
categories which servt* to emphasize cuhural diversity within the group. 
TIu»se differences emerge from the different ways in which people of Mexi- 
can descent have had to adjust to life in the U.S. Those who have embraced 
styles of life aspiring to Angh^-Saxon conformity have attempted to move 
away from their cultural origins to embrace the ways of the dominant society. 

STAHILIZK!) UU FKRENCI-S 

The cultural differences of children from these families will include 
little more than a Spanish surname if. indeed, it hasn't teen changed. Con- 
trast this group with people described as having .stabilized difff •fences, who 
havt* immigrated from Mexico in the last 50 years, and are found in pockets. 
roUmins. barrios, wherc^ they maintain thei^asic ways and traditions which 151 
are based on the "multiple histories and philosophies from which they 
came."'** Tht? subgroups of this category differ throughout the Southwest 
but the Spanish language, existing in' a variety cif dialects, is a cotnmon 
featiVi .*. along with traditional food. This is the setting that probably spawns 
the urge to classify all Mexican Americans as beinj from a "folk culture." 
hi reality they represent different areas of Mexico, and to identify them as 
a single entity is to deny that differences exist among the inhabitants of 
Mexico. Tb^ simplicity of describing all as members of that "frozen village 
ruhure" transplanted north of the border '\r a convenience we can ill afford 
in understanding i:ullural pluralism. It would be wrong to view children of 

^ this group as growing up in a static environment.becau.se they grow up 
interac iiug with the old way.s which are Mexican, and with many facets of 
the dominant Anglo soc iety. The teacher who stereotypes this group might 

. find tliat the Chicatio music preferred by the young is not all ti^aditionaL 
but rath(»r the country western sounds of johnny Rodriguez or the exciting 
rock bi^at of HI C^iicano and Santana. 

Mexican Americans who can be described as in a state of realigned 
plurali.sm are those who have taken up the ways of the dominant society 
*biit have found it necessary to establish activities and institutions that are 
ethnically oriented and parallel to those of the^ominant society. The phe- " 
nomenon of the third generation return is connnon within this category. A 
recent artii le illustrates the outcome of efforts to set up parallel activities 
and institutions. rhe article f:alls AlbmpJtirque a Chicano Nashville, and 
goes on to tel! how (iliirano music ians and artists have formed corporations 
to fiontrol their ow n destinies and promote their music. 
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REt:Oi;NltlON OF Cl'LTURAL DIFFERENCES . 

V 

The final group described by Roniauo is called ''bicultural/* and is 
t:omposVd of individuals who t:an function equally well in both cultures. 
There is hopp that effective ethnic studies and bilingual i:ross-t:uItural pro- 
grams in the schools will produce more people u ho can be called bicultural. » 

These categurief?. though admittedly broad, serve to illustrate the dif- 
ferences and dynamics of people called Mexican Americans or (^hicanos, 
who are tiKi often M^m as a monolithic group with a uniform set of values 
and customs, Romano's observation that all of the categories can often be 
observed in a single Mexican American family further emphasizes its" dy- 
namic nature.-* ' 

(;ultural pluralism, then, is not a concept that applies only to the dif-* 
ferences between teacher and child when one is Anglo and the other Mexican 
American. The concept also applies to the culturally pluralistic aspects of 
Mexican American life. What are the specifu; cultural differences that the 
teacher should look for and understand in order to act in ways that accom- 
modate the culturally dilairent? Some differtmces such as language are 
obvious but are not always treated in ivays that show sensitivity. Mono- 
lingual Spanish children who find themselves in an English-language en- 
152 vironment netnl to have a ver\^ real ciultural difference accommodated. The 
sensitive teacher arranges a learning environment where children feel good 
about the way the language they bring to school is accepted, and the ways 
in whic:h the new language is made part of their instruction. There are 
many graduates of language differences. The example of the Spanish mono- 
lingual indicates a wry definite cultural difference but there are many other 
language differences which are not as readily identified* The child who 
speaks more Knglish than Spanish certainly has very specific needs w^hich 
the teacher must recognise, and which require as much attention and sensi- - 
tivitv as those of the monolingual. Beyond the obvious difference of lang- 
uage, people are often hardpressed to be specific concerning other cultural 
differences. In a recent meeting between interested Chicane parents and 
teachers who were seeking ways to implement a more effective program for 
their students, the parents pointed out that the teachers should be aware of 
and understand the Chicano culture. Aside from the obvious difference of 
language, the group had (ilffir.ulty identifying salient <:ultural differences. 
Unfortunately the next step in such situations is to begin to cite examples 
that run the danger of creating stereotypes that provide patent answers for 
working with Chicano students: 

TheC^hicanito doesn*t pay attention to female teachers because he 
is taught to be may macho. 

The ( .hicano child, as a sign of respect, will always bow his or her ' 
head while being reprirnanded. 

While both of these statements might be accurate in certain situations 
with certain children, the teacher must be able to recognize when such 
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influt^iici^s are uhilW atttu ting thp b(»havior of thv t:hild and proceed to art 
in ways which aciunninodattT thf> diflerencos. Cultural difft»rent:os should 
therefore be tonstfiied as those characteristics which cause a student to act 
or react in ways ditlereiit from tht? responses commonly anticipated by the 
institution. If the five eJemi?nts ot tiulture as listed by Aragon— language, 
diet, costuming. sot:ial patterns, and ethics— are considered, the teacher 
.can have a franitnvork tlirougit whu;h to asse»ss differences that exist in the 
child's home and conUnunity environment.-* 

If ( hildren tunie from a barrio where stabilized differences are evident, 
then thet:hanct?s that Spanish monolinguals will becoming to kindergarten 
is num» probabh?. Diet ciifferences might al.so be niore pronounct'd, so that 
while discussing thi' nutritional qualities of a good breakfast at .school, the 
teacher needs to be aware that the tngrt?dients suggested by the National 
Hairy Council in its colorful- posters might be m?ither relevant nor desirable 
for i^Chicano child. A teacher complained recently that he hadfi*t been able 
to find calohec otinters t fiat included traditional Mexican foods for his junior 
;-«Hiigh,<:lass t«) evaluate the c^ioric c ontent of their diets. To the extent that 
''..^liets would be ditferrnt. flie school should accept and build Upon those 
* . diffen'nceN. 

(/f(^stum«y} can bet ome an important expression of cultural differences 
wbi^cy -i-an (i<|ur in subtle and often unrec:ognizt?d ways. The teacher who 
h>()kj^f(ir h^tinibreros. sarcipes, and hitanufht^s might miss a pattern of dress 
or body add^rnnienl which has become an expression of identity in the barrio* 
aiul >v^U(:jK- umhrstobd and uccepted by the school will enhance learning 
c;pinirtiuri^ fur the stuch^u*. 

Socifil patterns such as the e.xtended family, machismo, carnalismo 
(brotherhood, ethnit: kinship), and patriarchy must be understood and seen 
as appearing indifferent ways and in difftfrent degrees depending on the 
setting. A common complaint of partmts is that the traditional .social ameni^ 
ties stressed in.sonu* homes are not reinforced by tht» school. Of particular 
confusion to a child who tonnes from an environment where the Usfed form 
is used in addn^ssing adults, and the terms /}on and Done are ways of show- 
ing respect, is the situation where the young teacher greets her his children" 
by saying. ''Hi kids. I rn your teacher and I vvnnt you to call me Chris.'* 

Kxpressitms ai' cultural ethics are complex in the dynamic f:ulture of 
the Mexican American. Aragun menticms nepotism as a ccmcept that is re- 
jected by the .\njerican but seen as a positive thing by the C:hic:ano because 
:*you trust the person you love.'"^' La nnmlido {"bite," or bribe) is some- 
thing that few Chicanos would attempt with Atnt?rican officials but which 
many use with cultural gusto when traveling in Mexico. 

Cultural diflerefu:es that need the attention and sensitivity of the teacher ' 
come with each mdividual. Sometimes there will be"* several students with 
the same needs. Thv important point is for the teacher to promote individ- 
uality thrwugh recognition and accepted. :e of cultural differences. The 
teacher .shtudd be awartV of those instance.s^when tht? student is acting or re- 
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acting in unanticipated ways. It Is at this time that intervention can prove 
helpful, ht*ndV!^e the Ktudont*s chances of success are improved and the 
feeling that someone cares is fostered. 

Interviews with (;h''».dno parents reveal that they an? ver\- interested: 
in the perfornianct? o^their chiUlren in school, and that they trust teachers 
to exhibit c;ertain behaviors that will get children to learn, "fhe following 
letter was sent home by a teacher. 

Dear \!rs. Sanchez: 

Ramon can't talk too well in English. He is having a great deal of 
trouble with his additioh combinations, and his reading is very 
much below grade level, i hope yoU can come* and see me. 
Ms. Hewitt 

A scribbled m)te (;ame back: ^ 
Dear Ms. Hewitt: 

1 know what you say about Ramon is true. That's why I send him 
to school. • * 

Mrs. Sanchez 

Parents are basically competency-performance oriented. They want 
their children to be able to do things u*ell. 

Relevance of CBTE 

(lompt^tency -based teacher education gives lis cause to be optimistic 
that the educatif)n of all teachers will improve. The shift in emphasis from 
requiring .students merely to complete a .series of courses to requiring 
tn.stead the acquisition of specific exit skills is indeed a positive move. 
Although other disciplines require perlbrmance on tests and other instru- 
ment.s to measure student pn>gn»ss, the concept of a competency-based 
course or program is .still foreig^i to many, and sounds mechanistic and 
rigid when, in reality, it allows for flexibility and innovation. Perhaps th6 
greatest beneficiaries of (IBTE will be culturally different childen, because 
teachers educated on the basis of specific competencies will most likely fie 
specific in identifying the exit skills they expect from their students. Hope/ 
fully, they will be less likely to consider the cultural differences that childroti 
bring to .school as liabilities in the learning process. s ^ 

THE PROCJRAM 

It was stated earlier that teachers of the culturally different must have 
all the competencies developed through a good teacher education program 
and more. The grwate.st portion of this paper has been devoted to the defini- 
tion of more as the knowledge and appreciation of cuftural differences that 
children might, bring to school and the sensitivity, good judgment, and 
sk-lll to use that knowledge for children's benefit. Competencies fur being 



an f»t!iH.tiv*» tearh^T ot Chiraiios should not ht? thought of as bt?ing a com- 
pltftelv iiitt(*ri*nt set ot lH>haviors desi^neil only for teaching this particular 
group Rathen thev nuist be ht»haviors that are flexible enough to allow for 
ami promote i lillural diversity in the teaching-learning act. The teachtjr 
needs to make use ot the culture filter to begin to see the situation as stu» 
dents see it, and to miulify conditions to enhance learning. 

, To prepare c:anditlates to be effec:tive teachers in a c:ulturally diverset 
society, the program sliould include requirements such as these: 

1. Recpiiro c imipetencies in teacher-pupil interaction as well as in fostering 
- conditions that promote pupil-pupjl interaction; require the prospeqtive 

teacher to focus on fiultural differences that might inhibit participation 

2. Require competency in arranging a learning environmenl designed to 
a( i.omplisfi specific instructional objectives: have the prospective teaf:her 
detmncstrate how the needs of learners will b(» met. and indicate flexibility 
of the arrangement to accommodate individual dif!'ert>nces 

A Require rimipefen( y in developing instruttional units which focus on 
-a culturally diverse society but which do not result in an "ethnic lunch" 
curriculum: require teacher (.andidates to demonstrate bow irurrunt cur- 
riculum materials can be augmented to include themes of cultural 
diversity, parlic ularly s»H:ial studies and language arts materials: require 
student teat hi ng in a multicultural sirtting where c:andidates can evaluate 
• themselves as well as be evaluated by others 

4. Rerpiire i ompetency in conversational Spanish that prepares teacher - 
( andidates to understand the sj)oken Spanish of the area and to.be under- 
stcMKi w.hile speaking it ^ 

5. Reqaire competencv in recognizing nonverbal signals that are different 
tfom the leacliers* 

H. Recpure fhat stucients understand and can demonstrate that instruction 
in a culturally divers«? setting and about a culturally diverse society 
sh(mld not be determined by "peddlers of ethnic packages/* or by those 
who promote the "lt?t\s mak^ pinatas and eat tacos" syndrome 

7. Require specific knowledge of the Indian-Spanish-Mexican-Chicano 
heritagt*Mf the Southwest, and demonstrate an ability to include alterna- . 
rive perspectives where other points of view or historical facts have 
befMi omitted 

ILLI 'STRAHVK PliRIORXJ/WCK OBIKC.TIX ES FORtJBTC CANDIDATES 

I. Demonstrate an ability to assess one's own cultural orientation and biases 
by tie|»( rit)ing feelings towar(W:onceptssuch as: cooperation, competition, 
family, loyalty, resj^ect. etc./ compare and contrast feeliugs with those of 
members ot family or friends who appear to think the same way 

2. Identify settings which tend to restrict full participaticjp because one's 
c ultural orientation runs counter to the viewpoints behaviors re- 
quired for fiill enjoymert f 

;i. Investigate cultural characteristics that are attributed^o Chicanos: <;elect 
two «>r three examples that a (;hild could conceivably bring to school, 
then identifv an instructional setting where conflict might arise; describe 



how to accommodate the child's differences and still attain the inslruc- 
'^tkmal objective 

4. Assume a group of Cihicanb, students in class; describe how to find out 
as much as possible about thefr home and community environment— 
without invading their privacj?; explain what knowledge is necessary 
bt?ibre askirtg questions , . 

5. Describe a situation where a Chicano child is htfving difficulty; identiffy 
possible (actors contributing to that child s lack orsucc*t!Ss; list-factors ' 
that the child mi^hl be injecting into the situation;..ues<:ribe adjustments 
that could be made to' increase cljances of success 



Summary Statement 

From the viewpoint of human learning, Chicanos learn like anyone else. 
However, cultural differences can hinder learning when the conditions do 
not accojjimodate those differences. The ;.^acher should therefore be able 
to understand and utilize aspects of cultural diversity which will increase 
chances of success for the learnHr. The teacher should perceive cultural 
pluralism in ways that, won't stereotype groUps as having uniform charac- 
teristics. DifTertmces within ihe group called Chicane or Mexic:an Amerj/^an 
ate broad and varied. 

CompetencA-based te<tcher education is important to Cliicanos be^^ause 
of its focus on performance. The lack-of school success for Chicanos has 
traditionally been attributed to cultural differences. Teachers trained in 
specific ccmipetencies will be better ableto accommodate cultural differences 
and enhance pupil ch-^nces for success. 
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(:ompett?nt:y-bdsed education ICBK) holds great promise jfor achieving 
the ideal of equal edu(.3ti/)nal opportunity in the American ^chool. while 
j^iving minority students/ a* positive view of their cultural ^nd historical 
heritagePAn obvious anc|^ sad fact is that culturally and linguistically dif- 
ferent groups in American society have suffered disproportionately from 
cycles of poverty and limited opp<irtunities- In order to bre^k such cycles, 
education systems need lo become resiH)nsive in a comprehensive manner 
to the concept and ideal of cultural pluralism. Schools must be organtml 
to promote su{:h an idea.! This will mean that scrhofil and sc/iool- related pro- 
grams in the areas of teacher eduration and professional training, curriculum 
development, and edu{|ptional administration must nejtessarity become 
multicultural. The comp(>tency-based movement, with its emphasis on per- 
formance and collaboration among community, studentf teachers, admin- 
istrators. and*college prdfessors. provides an excellent /strategy by which 
schcM^ls can begin to reflet and promote subcifltural differences inherent 
in Amerii an society. rath\?r than continue so yigoroupiy to attempt their 
elimination, to the detrimf^fit of minority students. / 

Competency-based teai^her eduf:atiGai (CBTK) ha$ b.-fen describ^ni by 
advocates as "the most signi^cant lever mr education|il reforn since Sput- 
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nik. * and as "onH uf the most influeiiUal and important developments in 
this progritssivB tjftort to titlvant:(» tho process of schooling/' Its critics.. on 
tlu? other hand. c:all (^BTK 'a multi-faceted concept in search of practi- 
tioners/* "old wine? in new bottles." and *'a good idea if you could figure 
out what it is."' 

Thif authors are convinced that the movenient trmard competency- 
based teacher education ((iBTI^) is a positive force for change. It is a culmi- 
nation uf a serit»s of change efforts in education which resulted from legiti- 
mate public demands for accountability, cost e?ffectiveness. and relevance. 
The educaticmal technology boom of tho \\^M)s also gave impetus to the 
CBTK movement. The U.S. Office of Education's support of model elementary 
prtigrams. ihv Trainers of Ttiacher Traint?rs [TrV] programs, and Teacher 
Corps have led to more systematic program planning in teacher education, 
alt of which have given ri.se to more field-oriented prof«».ssional preparation 
programs. Minicourses. microteaching. computer-assi.sted instruction pro- 
grams, and n^ui> other intlividuali/.ed instructional approaches have 
dt*nuuistrated that instruction which permits .students to proceed at their 
own pai:e is feasible and < an be effective. Throughout, the emphasis has 
lH»en ni\ (a) instruction tailored to speuJtu: student needs in relation to identi- 
fiable behavioral outcomes, (b) studvnt evaluation as well as program eval- 
uation basnd on explicitly stated objectives, and (c) a systematic overall 
plan to athit've program ends." 

An important feature of CBTI'l which grew out of the U.S. Office of Edu- 
tatum (USOK) effort is the notion of parity. The Teacher Corps emphasizes 
i>rc)gram development and implementation in collaboration with com- 
munity repre.«;entatives. students, classroom teachers, school administrators, 
an<{ college professors. (Jf all the developments, this is the aspect of CBTE 
that truly goes to th(i heart of organizational problems, and it is this key 
element that offers the greatest promi.se for improving schools and teacher 
training programs 

Past ttfform efforts in education have not responded to critic:al under- 
lying tpiestions and assumptions .sui;h as: What are schools for? What is 
the real world of the school? What is truly occurring in and around schools 
that has meaning for children? What should be occurring? Are we preparing 
children tor ttmiorrow. yesterday, or do we know? Do we act as though we 
even cafe? If so. we then have a host of additional questions: Which children 
are we educating for what? Do schools really assume^ in form and practice, 
that all children are ecpially worthy? 

We think the answer to this last question is negative. 

Reform efforts have focused largely on curriculum rather than the ef- 
fe(.ts which schools have on children, educational reform attempts t.^o 
rt?adily ignore the powerful fact that schools shape and shape well. sociaii^:o 
and s(M:iaIize well, imd ultimately fit and fit our young well for the pre- 
vailing order uf things. Robert Kngler called it "culture-breaking the young 
and develo{)ing loyalty to the social order. 



CBTE and Multicultural Education 

. CBTK offerji a process by which edut:ators, university scholars, com- 
munity people, and jitudents t;an collaborate and become involved In deter- 
mining the education process. This is one important ray of hope on an 
otherwise dismal hori/.on because educators and scholars have failed 
mij\ef^bly to respond to the needs and demands of the culturally and lin* 
guisttcally different. There is no need here to dwell extensively on the 
well-knowii litany of wrongs perpetrated on minority students by the typi- 
i:al white middle-class orlentt»d school. Experience with the reforms of the 
p^i^t— whether recent of not so recent, whether Sputnik-inspired or what- 
ever, have demonstrated that conventional wisdom simply does not work 
well in teaching culturally and linguisticf^lly dittereni children; As a matter 
of fact. It hasn't worked well for most children. Teaching and learning, to 
be suci HS.sful. must he interesting to students. Student notivational styles 
. can only oe accurately deciphered if schools are mad'; to care enough so 
that they find out who their students aie in terms bf their social, cultural, 
and historical backgrounds. 

Given the multiplicity of ethnic groups in this country, increasing 
national commitment to equalization of opportunity, and the asserticm of 
16U ethnic pride in groups. edut:ation systems cannot continue to ignore the 
impact and significant e of cultural differences In American .society. They 
can't afford the luxury. They "must acknowledge and accept in form and 
practice what children learn in the home and community, as well as in 
school. Learning goes on rapidly and well with young people. It is only 
when the incongruities between school and the learning style of its clients 
are at great variance that negative judgments about the place of the client 
in the school are made. That is called making value judgments. America s 
schools have activt»ly chosen not to value cultural, linguistic, and racial 
differences. This is the crux of current major reform movements in our 
schools. 

This country can no longer afford to continue the isolationism which 
created the m(molingual. monocultural society of white middle-class 
America. The schools must be restructured to tjieet the educational needs 
of ihe total society. Programs must be developed which will enable children 
to communicate in at least two languages and function in two cultures by 
the time they reach their fourth year of formal schooling. Programs are 
needed that will enable all stiidents ta become positive contributors to a 
culturally dynamic society consistent with cultural origins, and which 
recognir.e the worth of other cultural groups. It is only in promoting and 
practicing this ideal that the rights and needs of minorities — bf the.cul* 
turally and linguistically different — can be effectively responded to. 

Current Status of Equal Opportunity 

In spite of a recent flurry of reforms and innovations, and large amounts 
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uf federal dollars spent on education, the schools remain remarkably un- 
iJianRed. Books such as Teachers For the Real World* and Crisis in the 
Classroom^ have had little, if any. effect on the nation s schools. Silberman 
writes; 

the l95U*s and BO s saw one of the largest and most sustained 
educational reform movements in American history, an effort that 
? many observers . thought would transform the schools. Nothing 
. of the sort has happened; the reform movement has produced in- 
numerable changes and yet the schools themselves are largely un- 
changed.* 

We are undergoing a period of extraordinary sociocultural development 
that demands a change in both the structure and function of schooling.^ 
^The demand for attainment of equal education opportunity in this country 
will become the most serious domestic issue in the ensuing decade. 

The monolingual, mohqcultural society reflected in the curricula of 
tile American school began to crumble when ethnic America began to de- 
mand its share cf the dream of equality. The Black movement accentuated 
by the 195a non>'iolent bus boycott led by Martin Luther King. Ir. in Mont- 
gomery. Alabama spurred the 'Movimiento Chicano." The march of the 
National Farm Workers" Association led by Cesar Chavez in 1966. and the 
continuing American Indian Movement (AIM) protest ajgainst government 
control, have denfionstrated that the culturally different peoples of this 
country will no longer tolerate inequality. 

EgilAL ACCESS VS. EQUAL BENEFITS 

A recent review of research and development efforts aimed at the cul- 
turally different in this country (by Arciniega. 1973) shows two different 
points of view concerning what constitutes equality: (a) the "^qual access 
to schooling view/' and (b) the "equal benefits view."** The equal access to 
schooling view, which preceded the equal benefits view, contends that equal 
educatiou opportunity is provided when all segments of the populailion 
have an equal opportunity to compete for the benefits of the education 
system. Green summarizes this view by saying that: ^ 

there be provided for every person within the society some school 
with approximately comparable curricula, facilities, staff, and 
management. If there are children for v;hom no school at all exists, 
then those children do not have equal educational opportunity. 
Moreover, if the schools available for someSare significantly defi- 
cient, then the children who attend thos^ schools do not have 
equal educational opportunity.** 

To put it another way. equal education opportunities are provided when 
there is equal access to the school for all. and when all schools are roughly 
equal in staffing, instructional material, and physical facilities. 

As Coleman noted, this notion of free education assumes the non- 
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t>\!stenc:e of iiuuiualitu^s in tipportunity because of low *?conomic status 
and ignores the prubltmi of the pi)or ^.staying in school beyond the age of 
tunpluyment. St»i:oiu{, it is assuniHif that through simple c?xposure to the 
i:t)mmon •:urrit:ulum. equal opportunity will be provided. The school is 
placed in the passive role of being responsible simply for making available 
the opportunity to learn. The task of benefiting from the opportunity is left 
V> the child J" 

Ihe equal hent^fits view, on the other hand, focuses on the benefits 
derivt»d from schooling. Kquality exists only if there is an equal opportunity 
to benefit from schooling, and not merely equal access to schooling itself. 
This is not to say that the rungt» of achievement should be at the same level 
for all. but rather that it should be at ahout the same level for the various 
groups being served. Achievement of this goal may necessitate ^unequal 
allocation of restiurct^s and substantial incroases in accessibility to the op-- 
portunrties of the school. This position has been affinned In recent Supreme 
Court del isions— e.g.. Lau v. \'it:fiols and Son Antonio School District v. 
' Rtidiiguez.'^ 

c;iven the !iotu>n that equal education opportunity is only provided 
when equal benefits c;an be derived, there are two divcjrgent approaches 
U>2 concerning how minority groups t:an best achieve equal benefits from the 
school system. Ont?" is by attempting to overc:ome the negative effects of 
thmr '^deprived'' homv and t:ultura! environments: the other is by focusing 
on the school itself. The fornter is reflected in compensatory education and 
other efforts designed to compensate for supposedly inadequate learning 
environments in the home and communities of culturally and linguistically 
different childrtm. efforts v/hich propose to acculturate children into middle- 
class values and standards of behavior. An alternative and more viable ap- 
proaf;h would for teacht»rs to aTiknowledge the W(jrth and contributions 
of home and cultural communities in the emotions of children. The intent 
is to promote cultural and linguistic differences in children as positive 
values for American education. 

Compensatory tniucation is what has prevailed in this country's effort 
to provide equal edut:ation opportunities and w|ual benefits to children 
from culturally differtjnt groups. Equal benefits for the Chicano, the Black, 
and the Indian child will not occur in a system that attempts to make them 
over into the image dt?sired by the white middle"cla.ss society. 

If America is to fulfill its dream of equality, it must begin with schools 
that promote and reflect a culturally pluralistic society. The schools and 
universities of this country must restructure themselves to provide students 
- with. Vtasic kn.owledge. basic skills, and political awareness to enable them 
to d^rive.equal benefit.s~-'to function effef:tively and contribute to American 
socimy as functioning members of their own cultural and linguistic com- 
munifies. 
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CBE, as a Vehicle for Equal Opportunity 

The c:«mpetenc y-based tiducatinn mov«tnunt uiUw^ educators a way to 
bring about equal tHLu(:ati(>n opportunities for tho culturally and linguisti- 
cally difi«?F«nt. if thfc? collaboration principle that CBE advocates i« adhered 
In. CBE. as noted by Blosser. involves the identliu:ation of competencies 
which are stated in term's of behavioral objectives the student must master.'* 
Competencies are constellations of related behavtt>ral objectives. Time and 
method vary and are tailored to meet individual student needs. 

An advantage of CBE is that evaluation of achievement is in terms of 
observable behaviors. Behavioral objectives stale explicitly— 

1. what behavior is to be performed by whom, 

2. when the behavior is to be performed, 

:\. the conditions under which the behavior is to be performed. 
4. the profidency level which isT acceptable, and 
fi. the time permitied to bring about thi* l>ehavior. 

Knowledge of all these factors provides security and assurance of fairness 
to the learner. The [earner knows exactly what is expected. The statement 
of conditions under whic:h the behavior is to occur assures fairness and 
validity of assessment. Additionally, the conditions of the objective assure 
that the teacher will have tne necessary materials and instruction plans 
pri€)f to the time when the behavior is expected to occur. 

Another rdevant feature of competency-based education for the cul- 
turally and linguistically difternnt learner is the manner of evaluation. 
Evaluation in CBE is based on whether or not behavioral objectives which 
comprise specified competencies can be adequately performt^d. Since any 
out) competency is a constellation of behavioral objectives, it is clear that 
the purpose cf evaluation becomes not a decision about whether a learner 
is competent or incompetent, but rather a diagnosis and prescription of 
which behavioral objectives need additional treatment before mastery is 
achieved. Since evaluation in competency-based education is differentially 
diagnostic, the term incompetent is not rehivant in competency-based edu- 
cation. 

CBE ASSUMPTION.S, IMPLICATIONS, AND WHITtiER? 

Where are We? Where do we go from here? In reviewing the variety of 
CBTE programs, it is safe to conclude that, measured in terms of the issues 
we have raised, little has actually been done. For example, the impact of 
CBE on the issue of equali>:ing opportunities for Chicanos. Blacks, and 
Native Americans has, at best, been minimal. Some even argue that it has 
teen counter-productive, because the tangible results of CBTE prt)grams 
have been in methodological and professional-technical an;as, rather than • 
in the concerns related to school organisational pathologies. The principal 
reasons that the CBTE movement has so far failed to live up to its early 



promise a«? reluled to. (a) the continuation of old value assumptions, (b) 
the unwillingness to effect required major changes in school opganiration. 
and (i:) the flat refusal of universities ami school districts to substantially 
collaborate with and meaningfully involve the commutiity (parents, stu- 
dents, teachers, and teacher organisation groups) in the |>usiness of educa- 
tion. Regarding value assumptions. C:UTI^ model programs have taken the 
''redo** approach by packaging existing courses in behavioral objective form. 
This approach fails to reexamine the basic assumptions of traditional pro- 
grams which the new programs are purportedly an attempt to change. To 
•redo" the .same old thing may yield a more aUractive package, but it will 
transform neither utility nor effects to students. 

What must hv grappled with is how best to meet the needs of culturally 
different children taught by cross-cidturally deficient educators, to cite 
Aragon.^ ^ Re!ate«f to the previous discussion of equal benefits.,4hd issue 
bec:omes: 1 h)W Jo we move toward equal education opportunity ifi ah equal- 
benefits sense, along cuHurally pluralistic lines rather than along compen- 
satory -edutation ones? J 

The negative c:onsequences of compen.satory-educatio:: /appi^laches 
have been well researt henl by Arcinit^ga and others.*"* T^i.e important point 
is that approaches which detine the problem in terms of cultural and lin- 
guistic: handicaps are doomed to failure. The problem is\vith^hools. and 
it is schools that must be the focus for change. Both school districts and 
teac:her training institutions must face up to that hard fact. 

tmppKUitions which flow from accepting the cultuialty pluralistic para- 
digm alternative are extensive. In the case t)f the Clhicano-Anglo school- 
environment. Hc:hools would need to give equal status and prestige to both 
languages, hcith cultural heritages, and both histor'^js on an equal basis. This 
would require the commitment and involvement of teachers, administrators, 
and counselors in developing curricula based on the use of both languages 
and cultures Interchangeably in the classrooms, in school communications, 
and in cucurricular activities. Public school educators ideally would be bi- 
cuhural and active promoters of cultural pluralism. Students graduating 
from such schools could anticipate being able to learn how to function, 
and functi<m well, in two cuUural modalities. This means that all students, 
upon completion of the school program, would be able to .speak, read, and 
, write in two languages and. more importantly, they would be able to learn 
at:ademic conceptual material in either language. One of the most beautiful 
benefits to be derived from such a system is the creative ability to approach 
problem-solving activities with a built-in repertoire of bicultural perspec- 
tives. This is what s involved when we talk about eliminating incongruities 
Imtween the cultural lifestyles of ethnic minority students and current 
schools. Even the bi'st CBTE programs have incompletely addressed that 
issue. What is troublesome about this is not only tlie failure of such pro- 
grams but. more seriously, the apparent lack of conynitment to deal with 
these cultural pluralistic concerns in design and conceptual rhetoric, in 
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tho past, the enthusiasts ot Competency-bascd 'education have consistently 
dismissed the pleas uf ethnit^ scholars and practitioners to account for their 
lack of commitimmt to cultural pluralism as simply being \ke ' cries of 
anguish of those poor estranged disadvantaged/* 

tk>od CBTE programs have usually addressed program den^gn from on« 
of two approaches: (a) the assessment of student needs, or (b) the^elineation 
of teacher roles. In the needs-assessment approach, attenti'oh is given first 
tb the perceived needs of students in the schools. Once thm5e needs are 
identified, then an attempt is made to organiste a teacher training program 
in the university which can produce the type of teacher dibrmined best 
able to meet those identified needs. The tasks of program design, resource 
alluc-ation. and management implemtfutation flow from the initial research- 
ing of target-client needs. u 

In identifying the teacher role_j^approad^i, the first step is to examine 
the rolos which eifective teachers of target-school children will be required 
to play. The idea is to agree on what skills^nd competencies teachers need 
in order to function effectively in (a) the teaclier-as-community-Uaison role, 
(b) the teacher-as^ethnic-model role, (cl/the teacher-as-subject-matter-spe- 
ciaiist role, and {6\ the teach€?r-as-mull!iculturaI-education-specialist role, 
t University teacher training programs ar6 then shaped to provide the training 
needed to produce teachers able to fi^hction well in these roles. Such pro- 
grams and roles must of course be consistent with the perceived needs of 
the target community. The major problem with these conceptualizations is 
that without a commitment to cultural pluralism and changing schools to 
reflect what should be measured in culturally pluralistic terms, rather than 
what is. little will change. Until schools, universities, communities, and. 
teai:her organizations have established viable collaborative linkages in order 
to bring about a state of cultural plunllsm in the schools, no authentic 
change can come about. Competency-based education will become another 
'significant" edur.ationat reform effort that failed to have any efi^ect on the 
process of schooling in this country. 

The reality of school business is that nothing realty changes without 
major ideological reform. None of this should be interpreted to mean that 
the authors do not view CBE as a healthy and promising innovation. Our 
quaitel is w ith the nomenclature of the system being built to deliver on 
that promise. 

A Design for Teacher Training in Multicultural Edu' ation 

A teacher training model— Community." Home. CuUural Awareness 
and Uinjg^ag^ Training (CHCALT)— is one example of a conripotency-based 
program vvhTch attempts to work from basic assumptions regarding educa* 
tion hyr the culturally and linguistically different.*^ The CHCALT model 
was developed for Teacher Corps and will be implemented in the School of 
Education at San Diego \State University as a program for the Specialist 
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(!rt»th»ntia! tan advannui Cnlifomia t^»al:hin^ i:ri»ii(«itial vvhicih guns U?yond 
an f»li»nujnt«iry t>r stHDndnry i n»dtMitiall in BilingualOross-Cultural Kdnca- 
tiiin. rrDgnun nH|tnrt»mt»nts ar»» statt?d in terms of i:onipi?tt?ni:it^s and per- 
fornuniti* t>Uii t ti\ rs ( iumprtt^ni.ies weK» Identiflml and objerlives devrlopt?d 
after I nnsiitttJtiuu with nitunUjrs frnni ihn various target communities to 

. hi» addresstni in tht» program. Students, professors, teachers, and adminis- 
trators prnx ided assistance in the programmatic aspects t)f the various com- 

• ptMu nts ut the program, hnplemenlation will involve strong emphasis on 
ai tiMli»»s in the lite nt comnuuiily members. The program will be offered 
for spet ia!i/.atl{ui in \lt»xican American. Afro Americaic Asian Americ:an 
and Nalivi* Atn^^rii .m cuhures. as well as classroom adivities in the com- 
munity. IVattung >mpetencit»s inc ludt; developing performance criteria, 
teai lung strategists, .end measurement tei.hni(|ues whic:h are c:ulturally and 
lingui.sticallv approprialt*. These classroom skills will be c:omplement<;d by 
experienc es In the i inr.Muunity lifestyh?. I ht* components of the program 
are outlined below. 

PR(H;KANt c;()ALS 

The Bilingual! (Twss-Cultural (HCC) Specialist candidate will be a 
teai her who has previously n»ci?ived training in educational philosophy 
,and methods in order to obtain a single subjcHit or multiple subjec:t credfmtial. 
In the specialist program, candidates will rec:eivH specialized training which 
will (a) enable them to accept the educational validity of a bilingual'hicuU 
tural pupil's hnmt» and community learning envir<mnient. and (b) provide 
them witfi strategies to build oil tlial h;arning environment towifrd a mean- 
ingful and use>iul eciucation for the pupils. 

Afte'r c (Hupletion of BCC Specialist Cnnientiai requirements, the candi- 
date will value-- 

1. selt-rouct»pt as a primary tdtfment in the education of the culturally and 
linguist icallv tiifiiTent. 

2. language as a sptn ial dinjension in tlui edui;ation of the culturally and 
linguisti{:ally dit!^^rent. and 

3. language different:es as representing valid moans of communication, as 
^gppps^d t{) tht» "language deficient" point of view. 

The candidatt? will acquire — 

1. a philosophy ot education for the l ulturally and linguistically different, 

2. sociocutturai sensitivity which is home and community based, 
assessment tec:hniques for oral language as a diagnostic tool in the edu- 
cation of pupils. 

4. language ht^havior objectives and instructional strategies to fulfill these 
objectives, and 

5. strategies for fa) developing culturally and linguistically appropriate 
performance* c.riteria. (b) diagnosing performance, (c) evaluating ma- 
terials, and [ii] adapting materials and strategies. 



Community, Home* Cultural Awareness, and Language 
Training: An Outline of the Model 

The CHCALT teacher training model is divided intc four basic ':om- 
pouents: 

1. Philosophy of education fpr the culturally and linguistically diCferent 

2. Sociocultural awareness-^hoine and community based 

3. Oral language and assessment techniques 

4. Diagnostic and prescriptive strategies y- 

The first phase of the CHCALT model introduces candidates to the 
•study of culture from a multidisciplinary perspective— anthropological, 
sociological, psychological, aesthetic. linguistic, and historical. Phase two, 
the sociocultural awareness component, is completely community-basctd 
and provides candidates with the opportunity to observe and experience 
life in the community of the culture they select. 

Equipped with a multidisciplinarj' perspective of culture and ex- 
perience in the life of the community, candidates are prepared to approach 
phase three of the modeL oral language and assessment techniques. This 
component involves a thorough understanding of the cultural and com- 
munity context of children's language, and the role of language as a means 
of communication, transmittal of culture, and sociocultural identification. 
In phase four, diagnostic a^d prescriptive strategies, candidates acquire 
the skills to adapt and devise diagnostic tools and methods of prescription 
which ai-e specifically suited to the needs of the community and culture of 
the children they will teach. The competencies which comprise each com- 
ponent of the model are listed below: 

CHCALT PHASK ONE— PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION FOR THE 
CIJLTPRALLV AND LINGUIST1C:ALLY DIFFERENT 

1. Anthropological perspective 

(a) The ability to apply a relativistic and holistic approach to the study 
of culture 

(b) A knowledge of the patterns and factors associated with cultural 
change and diversity 

2. Sociological perspeiiive 

|a) An understanding of the role and diversity of social, economic, and 

political patterns in culture 
(b) An understanding of the functions and effects of kinship and non- 
- iKinship associations in culture 

3. Psychological perspective 

An awareness of the integrated nature of behavior and culture — the 
effect of cultural child-rearing practices on attitudes* and attitude's 
effect on cultural behavior and customs 

4. Aesthetic and spiritual perspective 



(a) An understanding of the, spiritual and ethical values of. people as 
they relate to religious belief** and practices, social and political 
structure, and cultural behavior 

(b) An understanding of aesthetic expression as a reflection of people's " 
spiritual and ethical values 

5. Linguistic perspeitive 

An understanding of language as a tool in the transmittal of cultural 
behavior and attitudes 

6. Historical perspective 

A knowledge of the history of tJthnic America* with special emphasis 

on social and cultural factors 
This t:omponent forms the philosophical basis for professional prepara- 
tion as a whole. It provides candidates with a multidiscipHnary theoretical 
framework for understanding the dynamrcs of culture in general* so that 
they will be able to experience life in the target^ommunity culture with 
an objective, relativistic. and hoUslic attitude. Candidates will he able to 
look at themselves as membnrs of their own culture and at members of other 
cultures as each having learned ^ prescribed set of behaviors, roles, and 
vahuS. Candidates mil understand ^the magnitude of learning which any - 
child has achieved and will achieve, independent of any school. Candidates 
will t:oufn>nt the need for integrating learning processes to be facilitated 
by the school with learning processt^ which are central to individual life 
within any given culture or cultures. 

In order to achieve this understanding, candidates will look at culture 
from the perspectives of anthropology, sociology, psychology, aesthetics, 
linguistics, and history. They will learn the factors which determine the 
development of diflFerent cultural behaviors* beliefs, and feelings. Candi* 
dates^will study the iiifluenco of political and economic structures .and 
their implications for cultural patterning of behaviors. 

An-^examinatlon wilt be made of the effects of child-training practices 
on the behavior of individuals in a culture, and the factors which influence 
the choice of these practices. Candidates will understand the role of art in 
reflecting the spiritual, political, and social culture of people, and the role 
of language as a force of its own in holding and maintaining culture. In q 
addition, candidates will establish for themselves a framework for studying 
the history of ethnic cultures in the U.S. through independent research 
and analysis. 

CHCALT PHASE TWQ-SOCIOCULTURAL AWARENESS 

1. Home-family relations 

la) A knowledge of influences and patterns of family structure and role 
definitions in the target-culture community 

(b) An awareness of how bilingual^idialectal/bicultural influences af- 
fect and differentiate learning styles 



M A kiuuvledge* of child-rearing practices in the target-cuUurti com- 
^munily and their effects on behavior 

2. Community culture 

la) A knovylodge of tht? structure of the (X)mnuinity culture and the role 
groups within it 

(b) A l^novvledge of the functions and relationships among the schools 
». Und other institutions of the community 

(c) A knowledge of how home and community environment affect and 
difft rentiate learning styles • * 

3. Cultural herita^econtemporary lifestyles ^ 

(a) A knowledge of the cultural and historical development of the target 
tfilture» int luding influences of the generic culture 

(b) A knowledge of contemporary values, social and political' activities, 
issues, and leaderg in the target ctdture as they influence education 

4. Personal awareness self-development 

(a) A knowledge of skills in interpersonal effectiveness and personal 
dffvelopment 

(b) The ability to deal with conflict and confrontation 

(c) An awareness of self in relationship to one's own culture &nd to other 
cultures 

The so^iocultural awareness component is completely community 
based and incorporates field activities which will provide candidates with 
the opportunity to observe a.id directly experience life in the*community 
of the culture they select. As the competencies listed above indicate, the 
candidates will become aware of the home and community context of cul- 
ture. Candidates will also learn the cultural context of their own behavior. 

Field experiences will provide opportunities for observation of and 
participation in current lifestyles of the target culture selected by candi- 
dates Along with customs, attitudes, and values \vhu:h are chirt-acteristic 
of the culture, candidates will observe family relationships 'and child- 
rearing practices. 

TluMfmphasis in this component is to provide skills that will enable 
candidates to communicate in a reali.stic manner with the largetjpopulation 
and develop positive attitudes about people and their living styles. 

Strong self-awareness in relation to one's owiV culture and to other 
cultures, combined with development of skills in interpersoi.al relations 
and communication, is also an important part of the sociocuLural aware- 
ness component. Not only will these skills enable the candidate to com- 
municate more effectively with the community, hut they will provide a 
background for creating an environment in the classroom which will lead 
to pupils* achievement of improved skills in interpersonal relationships, 
self-development, and emergence of a positive self-concopt. 

^ C-andidates will study the historical and cultural bac kground of the 
target culture. Information gained about the cultural-historical heritage of 
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the iiu get l ulture vv ill further inihantiu understanding o( ctirrenl community 
litestylits Hiid provide resourcos tor HeltH:li'on of materials which will be 
i:ulturaUy relevant to the children they will teach. In addition^ candidates 
wilt learn about t urronl values and issues in the target culture and will 
study them in terms of their pjlationship to education needs and polictes. 

c:hi:alt phasi: TiiRi,^-OR^\L Iw\nc;uacje and assessment 

TECHNIQUES 

t. Communication ^nd teat hing vocahulary— The ability to conduct class- 
riumi and school activities in the tars^t language and to communicate^ 
effetlively with members of the conmnmity in the target language, as 
appropriate 

2. Social iunclion of language? — A knowledge of the functions and variatiohs 
of regitmal and social dialects within language systems and familiarity 
with dialect features 

H, languistii characteristics— A knowledge of the linguistic features which 
i omprise the target language and hovv they are contrasted with parallel 

" ft^atures of Standard Amt»rican English 

4, Diagnosis of differences, dominance, and comprehension— The ability:; 
to diagnose and evaluate individual language learning needs and to 
utilize effective testing methods and procedures in a bilingualtiidialectal 

r 

sitdation 

Equipped with a multidisciplinary perspective of culture and actual, 
experience in the life of the target community, candidates can achieve in 
phast\ throe ot tht^ model a thorough understanding of the cultural and 
community context of pupils* language, and the role of language as a means 
of t;omnninication. transmittal of culture, and soclocultural identification. 

Knowledge of the linguistic characteristics of the target language as 
compared to the characteristics of Standard American English (SAE) is a 
prerequisite to oral language assessment. As a further foundatiott for ovalua- 
tion, candi^dates must know how to use the target language effectively and 
must be familiar with the form .vhich that language takes in a given com- 
munity. Th» V must know the social characteristics of the language and be 
able to use the oral language ok the target community in a manner which 
recognizes its sociolinguistic requirertents. 

These competencies will provide candidates with the ability tn evaluate 
oral language performance of pupils in the target population, thereby deter- 
mining dominance, degree of comprehension, and needs for language 
instruction. C'andidates will then use these evaluations as a basis for class- 
room placemcjii and individualized prescription. This component will fur- 
. ther ptovide candidates with a positive attitude toward language differences 
and enable them to utilize tjhe language children bring to school as a basis 
for expanding their pupils* linguistic ability and. reinforcing a positive con- 
cept of self. home, and c^ommunity through the children's language. Candi- 



dales will learn target-language vocabulary necessary for conducting dass- 
. room and school activities in the target language. i 

CHCAI.T PHASE FOUR ~-p! AGNOSTIC AND PRESCRIPTIVE STRATECUIS 

1. Individualized instruction , * 

A knowledge of how iiidividualized instruction accommodates different 
learning "styles and hdw to use strategies of individualized instruction 

2. - Small groups and peJr teaching 

'^aj Thi» -ability to uti'lizr paraprofessionals, community members, and 
community resources in the diversification of classroom strategies, 
the fac:ilitation of indiviOuahzed and group instruction, and other 
tHat:hing 

. .(b) A knowledge of ^mall group processes 

3. Peftformanccr criteria ^ 

The abiHty to establisIi'irealirMc performance criteria in a bilinguAcross- 
clihural c:lassroom 

4. Relevant diagnosis 

The ability to us« and devise criterion-referenced tests which are cul- 
tiiraliy and linguistically appropriate 

5. Teaching strategies and relevant matt/rials 
- (tt). The ability to use and devise instruc tional strategies which are cu 

turally and linguistically appropriate for achievement of performai)(;e 
. criteria / 

^ (bj A comprehensive knowledge of recent research findings, available 
materials and curriiiula for bilingual/cross-cultural teach ii>g tech* 
niques. and how to adapt and utilize 'hese resources > / 

6. Planning and program strategics 

(a) Acknowledge of skills required^to se>ve as a bilingual/5/oss-cuItural 
resource agent 

(^J A knuwledg^ of cross-cultural problems in educ^ional i leasure- 
ment. edui:ational research, use of educational c^earch re:»ults to 
make policy decisions, and edut:atiohal evaluation; and a knowledge 
of how to critique educiational measurement and evaluation studies 
^ from an ethnoscientific point of view 

Ihis component allows candidates to transbde knowledge and skills 
gained in the first three components into specif classroom strategies and 
activities. As the competencies listed above mfdicate. effective learning ex- 
periences for culturally and linguistically (iifferarit children £:re based on 
individualixed teaching strategies which c/n only be accomplished through 
a series of techniques designed for each/fridividual child. 

hjdividualized instinction isessen*^l in providing learning experiences 
which wilt be meaningful for culinraUy and linguistically different children. 
Not only do these children cotne t/ school with a wide range of linguistic; 
abi 4<ies and varying degrees cf ^ingualism or bidialectalism. but each in- 
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i(lBnti(\'ing these patterns 

\ 

devising\ rnaterials for in- 



dividual child lias his or her own set of learning sVyles whwch cannot be 
accommodated. wUhUi ^ single method of instruUion^ * 

Candidates will apply their understandings bf^oU- home, community, 
and cultural and linguistic factors influence leajning fetages. abilities.^and. 
behaviors of children in order to gain skills in 
in individual children. 

in order to develop skills in adapting and 
dividualized instruction, candidates are providtkl with an opportunity to 
learn competency-bas«?d.|echniques in establishing perfcifmance criteria, 
designing diagno.stir tr^terten-referenced tests, and develbpikig instructional 
strategies based on thi^SeJnstruments which wi I provide r^edningful and 
effective learning expertences for individual and group situations Candi- 
dates will also become familiar with current research findings\ and existing 
materials and curricula designed for the bilingua|l dross-culturaJ classtwm. 

In addition to strategies for the classroom. ^aitdidatffS will\leam about 
the components of bilingual cfoss-tultural programs, skills needed to imple- 
ment such programs, and how to involve commiinity members in^such pro- 
grams. They will als4» acquire knowledge of educational measurelment and 
research, and of cross-cultural probidms in edu(:atiunal research, '^hey will 
learn how to apphr research information as welll as how not to apply it in 
making their uwn educational decisions. j 

i ■ ■ \ 

Conclusion / \ 

The model describeil above is. of course, not the only answer to nVulti- 
cultural education in teacher training. The salient features of the CHLALT 
model— strong emphasis on field based activities, philosophical approac\h to 
the study T>f culture, sociocultural awareness, emphasis on oral language 
and assessment, and provision for culturally appropriate strategies for diag- 
nosis and prescription— are offered as important areas to be reflected in ahy 
teacher-training program which is fully cx>mmitted to providing a positive 
approaf:h to culturally pluralistic ediuation. In addition, the most important 
cinnsideratioti in developing a program in muhicultural education is taking 
steps to i»5^ure collabx)rative linkage among all sectors to be affected by 
the program. ^ 
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A major responsibility of the American education system is to provide 
fijrall its ( iti/.ens. regardless of ethnic or racial backgrounds, to share equally 
in the benefits of society. However, a recent Multilingual Assessment Pro- 
ject puhlii:ation trondudes: "public schools have not traditionally embodied 
the features of i:nltural democracy that would make this ideal a reality/'* 

Efforts to solve education problems related to minorities havf» left edv- 
cators talking in circles. College and university administrators and faculty 
place the blame on public schools and teachers, teachers blame adminis- 
trators and universities, parents fault public schools, and the gttnenl public 
blames parents. 

jQaj:her preparation programs in the T.S. have traditionally been 
guided by certain common purpo.ses which aim to help prospective teacheFS. 
develop— 

1. expertise in a teaching field. 

2. an understanding of growth and development paUerns of learners, 

3. faniiliari\y with learning processes. 

4. knowledge of teac hing strategies, and 

* ^ 5. a philosophv of education. ^ 
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To dv.hww thv.sk' objtHlivos. prospective; teadiurs usually must complete, 
gem^ral tMliu.atioti course inquirements and pi ss a sorites of tests bt?fure ad* 
mittaiK.e to a i:ollej4e ot t'dut.alion. While completing the r(K}uired arts and 
St iences coursifs. students take an introductory education course. Finally. 
th»'ir student ttMching i?xperit»nci» may ho guidt»d hy views such as (a) teach- 
ing is an intuitive art and not a si:ience that can be taught, or (b) inex- 
perien<:ed student teachers must be t(ild exactly what to do. 

This ht»n»t()fore accijpted paradigm has severe limitations and has come 
undt?r heavy criticism. Oritics ct' the edu<:ation system have leveled char^ejj 
ot insensitivity to the needs of racial and ethnic minorities, of failure "tin" 
the part of thi? profi»ssion to hold 'ts membership accountable lor the t;nd 
produc t.of rt?sistan(.i» toconununity inputs and needs.andoffa^:ulty assump- 
tions upon wHi(.h to [)ase (^(hicat/on. 

Traditional Teacher Education and the Chicano 

Tradifinnallv^thi* dominant group has viewtjd the (Ihicano as an ahis- 
tori( people vvitli .J placi' in history rt^sejrved for thi»m only whvn Xhoy have 
undergone some metamorphosis l alled "acculturation. ** Schooling, as a 
subsystem ot the larger society, has viiiwi^d thi; C!hicano correspondingly.^ 

Thi» !iu»lting pot view of iMjual education opportunities has meant that 
all children nmst bi» i»xpos{»d to tJie sann? curriculum. Tlius, culturally dif- 
ferent h»arners usually found tlunr training irrelevant because* it was not 
bast^l (m.ni^e(is or experiiMiiial bat.kground. In addition, culturally dif- 
ft?rent hjarniTS haii no altt^rnative but to submit to th«j filtration proctiss of 
aci ulturation. If thi'y did not sue ceiui in that process, typically the fault 
w.is plac ed on tliiMU for not taking advantage of the opportunity provided, 
rather than im tin? edu( alional system for not prf>vidi/ig ecjual opportunity. 

Later, a sim ond view assumed that individual hrarners would have dif- 
fen»nt (Mcupational futures and that equality ofeducation.il opportunity 
re(piin»d provision of difierential c urri(.ula for Viifious careers. This concep- 
tualization n»sulti»d largeK in voiiatlonal training lor nnnoritii^.s/ Thus, 
ecpiality ot educ ation could l)e achieved by channeling students into a vo- 
cational program which was i»xpectf?d to conform to their uni(|ue needs. 

A third stagi» in thi» I'vohiticui of the conciipt of equa^l liducalional op- 
portunity < ami' with tlu» Hlaek chalh^nge to thi* second notion. In P/es.sy v. 
Ferguson ( \ \hv .Supremi» Court announciMl a stjparatr* but ecpial doctrine 
predi( ated on the a.ssumpflon that iMpiality of tn^itment is accorded >vhen 
tht' lac es ari' provided with substantially ecjual facilities.-* Hutreff^re. the 
notions ot (.oinmon curriculum and passive role for tht» school were reaf- 
tirnu'd This meant that the a( ulturation pos.un? ot thi: school was rein- 
iorct?d and the ( ultiually difliTent h»arner was .still not aci ordcul any alter- 
natives in oljjLiining an education. 

Thethirn stag4' enchni in Hir)4 wlu'U the Supreme Court ruleul that ecjual 
facilities and a (onunon curriculum' did not constitute i^qual educational 



opportunity.'^ In this cas** the Supreme ('.oiirt artirulatt^ri the •'effects of 
si'iuKiling** tout ept In eKSonce. the court ruh^d that equality of educational 
opportunity depended on the effect of the school experience on^the child. 

One of the critical dysfunctions of traditional teacher ei^ucation pro- 
Srams has bet»n that they adhered to the pre-1954 view of edffcational op- 
portunities. If has been 20 y(?ars Since Brown v. Bc^ard of Kducation. yet only 
a handful of teacher education programs have be«?n developed that syste*" 
matically attempt to nrepare teachers to provide specialized service to cul- 
turallvdiffeu^nt educational communitit^s. 

THK PATHOi.OCHCAL VIKU 

Arcinie^a has taken another view of the school's response to culturally 
different learnt^rs with special emphasis on Mexican Americans, Arciniega 
contends that srhmiis hrtve wrongly viewed Mexif^an Americtan group af- 
filiation and therestiltan'% lifestyleas pathologic al, presumably handicapping 
the students' edu<:atiunal achievement,** In that orientation. (Jiicumos are 
viewed as nitunbers of a distinct subcultural group, perpetuating handicap- 
ping deficiencies along generational lines. In sum. the student is seen as 
incompetent. Thtf task of the school, then, is to eliminate cultural c^eficien- 
cies. The general approach has been a values-dichotomy approach ^ased on 
a culturally deterministic framework and posited in culturaUdepciency 
terms. Value dichotomies are seen as polar extremes, the Mexican -Ameri- 
can extreme being negative and the dominant culture being positive. The 
emphasis has been to move the culturally different learner from the nega- 
tive to the positivt» extreme, generally through deliberate cultural imposi- 
tions. Thus, lompensatory c»ducation programs became important accultura- 
tion vehicles.^ 

As an alternative, the American Association of Colleges for Teacher 
FIducalion (AACTK) has adopted a policy of recognising cultural pluralism, 
enunc iat(?d in its position statement. So One .Model Am'Ticon. based on a 
positive recognition of culturally different minorities. This statement poses 
an alternative' to t ultural homogenity — cultural pluralism.** It supports the 
notion that (mIik ation should encourage c^ualitaMve expansion of existing 
cultures and their incorporation into the mainstream of American socto- 
(jconomic and poUti^ial life. 

One implication of suc:h a statement for C.hicanos i.s that it challenges 
the t^historic v iew of (Ihicanos. It affords the opportunity to pre.sent an 
analysis, such as the following (me developed by Romano:** 

I. tihicanos do not. view themselves as traditionallv unchanging social 
entities, but rather as creators of sociocultu'-al systems in their own right, 
inc:luding cooperatives, mutualist societies, political blocks, and intema- 
ti(»nal (ommunication networks.' 

Chicanos view tiumiselves as participants in the historical process of 
change and revolution, resulting in multiple mestizajes lrac:ial mixtures), 
dialects, music, and personal interrelationships. 
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3. C^hicano histua is now seen as a continuous social engagement,, the 
simrious concepts of resignation and fatalism notwithstanding. 

. 4, The pervasive perception of the illiterate Mexic;an American is untenable, 
as illustrated by the fact that Mexican Americans have published over 
5C«» newspapers in Uie Southwest from 1«48 to 1950, as well as numerous 

. / other recent publications. 

5. (Ihicanos have systems of rationality expressed in a viable sociocultural 
system. i 

Multiplicity of spee<:h patterns, bilingualism, and a highly sophisticated 
humor that relieis heavilv upon metaphor and satire attest to the intel- 
lectual capabilities of Mexican Americans. ^ 

NEI^) FOR PLl ^RAL|vSTK; MEW 

A pluralistic view encourages exploration into the notion that Mexican 
American lifestyles are primarily functional adaptations to external condi- 
tions. Ar<.iniega describ«?s this as a '^coper'* type response to conditions im- 
posed by the majority or the minority.'** Thus, the focus has to be shifted 
from intt>rnal cultural or biological factors to external factors in order to 
understand minority-group sov^ial participation patterns and generally low 
achievem*!nl in school. 

Culture has to hv. aen as both dynamic and adaptive. Lack of partici- 
pation or development can then be better understood primarily by analyzing 
factors inherent in larger societal systems. Positive changes in the larger 
society should and would allow for positive changes in the adaptive struc- 
ture of the culturally different group. In this view. Mexican Americans are 
..capable of developing positive adaptations as more open conditions evolve. 
Public school systems organized according to this view differ significantly 
from the traditi(>nal acculturation orientation vi^hich attempts to correct non-r 
existent cultural defu iencies of Mexican American students. Public educa- 
tion then has the obligation^ ta assi.st Mexican Americans and other cul- 
turally different learners. Such a system should concentrate on — 

1. providing students ^vith basic intellectual knowledge, skills, career 
guidance, and training: and 

2. directly promoting changes in societal institutional structures in order to 
impn)ve and .secure opportunities for full partiiipation by Mexican 
Ameri<:ans and other culturally different groups in the society. 

Educaticmal programs which categorically give equal status lO English 
^uid Spanish, along with the Mexican American and Anglo cultures, cor- 
respond to this view of the role of education. Thi*^ view dictates structural 
and I urricular changes which will promote bicultural pro[^rams to provide 
relevance for Mexican American and otiier culturally different lea ners, and 
eijw^lly benefit non-Chicano children. If Mexican American lifestyles and 
<*uUWal ( oi.tributi ns are to be accepted, and they must be if opportunities 
for equal education are to become reality, then attitudinal. normative, and' 
cogniiive changes in school and the dominant culture must take place. 
O 
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Cullurcil diftert'ii' v.. must not cuily be legitimized but proniutod ds valuable 
human resources, niiu;*- as \vv ixnuxmx lutrselves u ith proservation atui cul- 
tivcitiun of uur luturat rt»s(>urt;vs.-Irithiuu:«!!Urii: ifducational viowpcynts must 
b» broddtnuHi to t»rnphasizo new altt?rnativt»s and ntjw It uirning behaviors. 
The task of multit.ultural educatitui then Jnnomes one of fashioning school 
ehvironmenls u heHM oncepts ot t:ultiiral differenttrs do not become synony- 
mows with d;tft'rt»ntial status a4id intV^riurlty, This means that educators and 
students must truly understand and gemuieely accept <:ultural difTerentreH. 
Only ifnder this ioniHtiun will Mexican Anu?ricaw and other culturally dif- 
ferent learners feel'^they have a place in school ..develop positive images of 
themselves, and acquire those skills previtmsl; outlined. 

Competency-Based Teacher Education: An Overview 

CUTK. ( oupled with the notion of cultural pluralism inhen^nt in a multi- 
cultural education process, can have positivt» impli<:ations for the education 
of (:hican(»s. According to Weber and Cooper.'' thn»e critt'ria may be used 
to 'del4»rmine t (Hnpt»tetu:y on the part of teacher candidates: 

1. Knowledge critt»ria— to ass4^ss loguitive undt»rstanding 

2. Pertormani criteria - to assess teaching btihavior 

:\. Produ<:t (.ritt?riL>— to assess ability to teach by examining achievement 
of pupils already taught 
CBTK (.an !)e successful if ct^rtain ()f Its philosophical tenets are clearly 
developed— ntaifdy (.ooperative development of a teacher cniucation pro-^ 
gram, on-site appreciation, and t^xte.nsive fetulhack. If programs arc devel- 
oped cooperativry by college of t»ducation faculty, community people 
knowledgeal)te about Chifiant) c:onditions. experienced teachers vvorkhig. 
with Chicanos. and students, tfflrctivt* performance iTiteri'a can Im developed. 
Once sluilents have de?mcmstrated ( cmipetency-bast^d skills on campus for 
transfer lo ongoing school situations, this cooperative process should btr 
used to develop training pa{:kages for prospective teac.heJS. With continuous 
professional feedback to stud^jut teachers, probabilities for eff(?clive clas.s- 
room leaching are significantly improved. Oneapprciach to organizing these 
key elements invuh t»s defining the role of \^ effective teacher of Chicano 
.ihLldron. Attc»ntion will hv given to some of these elements in relation to 
irriplications for-'preparing teachers to vvork with C!!hi<:anos: 

1. (;ompetencie\s (knowledge, skills, behaviors) to be demonstrated are 
■ derived from conc;eptions of teacherr roh?s. These are stated so as to make 
possible the assessment of teac:her "candidate behavior in relation to 
specific competencitJS. and are made public in advance. Through coopera- 
tive planning, available research, and ongoing research* teacher roles 
hypothesi/.ed to be effective with Chicanos need to bi^ cf'»^"»loped and^ 
made operational so that their effectiveness can be assess, ind closely' 
monitored. The feedbac:k tenet promises continual modificction* even 
• beyortd preservice preparation. The cc^operalive broad-based decision 
^ tenet promises inclusion of c^nmunity parenlal student involvement in 
plar g and programs. 



1*. (!BTK ust»,s ( itiulidaU* jM^rformance? as primary e\ idencf? of cunipHtency. 
It takt?s into ut.i.ount ovidt^nro <>t candidate* kfu>ulodge» as roUaant to 
planning analyzing. inti?rpn»ting. jud tnaluatinR bohavior. Tliis 
philosophical tent»t. coupled with that of individualik^ed and personalized 
instruction. fi)cus on exit competencies, and tiifieless progression, has 
. positive hnpUi ations fpr preparing teachers for service to Ohicann com- 
niunilies. It promises an ideal opportunity for developing a more realistic; ** 
and relevant [>a.se on which ttJ build an effective teacher certification pro- 
grapi. This implieslhat only prospt»ctivtf teachers: \vho are effective with 
t.'hicano students wo.uld be certified. It al.su follows that as a result of their 
experi4?nce. prospective teac.hers would develop skiliLs that w^ould lead to 
more relevant t?valuation procedures for (!hlcano students. Further given 
that a training program focused on competencies, it seems logical to 
' exjHHit mure relevant and eftectivp training programs. 

(*HTl! ajt a philo.sophy has great promise for increasing relevance in 
tt»acher prept\ration programs because '\ is clostily allied to genera! notions 
inherent in eme'rging bilingual bicultural programs. It provides an alterna- 
tive to^get ns started on totally revamping teacher education, based on . 
pnsitive ( ultural base. Furthermore*, it can become a strong vehicle toward 
the development of hypothest?s and at;tidn res^^arch so despenitc?ly needed 
in the field of (ihicano education. The promise can be fulfilled, given a 
strong commitment to cultural pluralism. 
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A General CBTE Model for Training Teachers for 
Service to Chicano Communities ^ 

The mo(h>I which follows is designed to take into consideration the 
points noted above. It would tiucompass two years to fit into a professional 
sequence and stn»sses the importanct? of C{}llaboratiDn. This model is built 
around sc»veral critical elements. First, we cannot stress strongly enough the 
^ nee essity for reprt>sentati(ni and cot)peration of personnel among the college 
of edu<.ation. community, local s<:hool district, a^d : ^udent. This model 
pruniotes the active participation of the (Ihicano cc^mnuiaity. whit:h histori- 
( ally has been excluded from participation in educational decisions effecting 
their lives. This t^xdlusion has been the major cause for lack of r(?lfwancB 
^ in pn^grams. (!BTIv. and this modtjl in particular, will be successful only 
if people knowledgeable aboUt the Chicano C{>mmunity and committed to 
the rioticm nf ( ultural pluralism are accepted as equal partners throughout 
tht? process The role of comnuniity representatives vvill be to monitoi^pre- 
assessment, instruction, evaluation, and community activitiesifor relevance 
and optimization. Local school district personnel will bo primarily respon- 
sible for monit4>ring and advising the public schools. The instructional team 
will he responsible for planning and implementing the C*,BTK program. They 
must share the responsibility of supervision and remediation whenever 
thi5i becomes n*«'«??sary, . • 

One other element criti<:al to this model is pn»assessment. In the view 
cif the authors, preassessment b<K:omes the cornerstone^brihe instructional 



program, First. \\\v criteria to be used both in preassessment and postassess* 
ment art? d&veloped by th*> instrui;:tional teain. with careful attention to mak- 
ing >$ure that critt^ria art» relevant and that a balanced program is developed 
in terms of skills levels and content areas. Preassessment is done by the 
instructional team. \vhH:h makes sure that the student has ample input as 
to how assessment is at.t:oinpUshed and how it iir used to develop an instruc- 
tional program. ^ < ' 

The five phases outlined in the model constitute the development of spe* 
cified an as. Thtvse areas b«!come strands that do not end with the completion, 
of that phase, but continue to serve as an undcjrgirth for subsequent phases. 

! 

PHASE I / 

Self-Awareness 

CVntruI TheinutK . Value Ciiarilu aliuii 

1. Whdl are vaiiu^s? 

2. Why AW valutas? 

3. tow an* valutas deveU)ped? 

4. What are my values'!' 

^ *Vhat are my va/u€' pnontiei>? 

Any do ! hold {ht»Sf» vahms? 
7, Haw did I df»veh>p these valuos? 

H. Ahat do these values make nu? do? 

Pr^cssessnient (Hy instryLtiontil team) 

I. ('ommunitv input 

2. Role-play situation 

3. Lotally rnadt^ test 

4. L(H;alIy tTVide attitude scales 
* 5> Preassessment interview 

, I. Readings m value development 

vV 2. Readings in attitude formation 

3. Readings in attitude vahie assessment ^ 

4. Readings in ( ulture socialization 

5. vSensitivity grou|> 

fi. Therapy jjroups (t-groups) 

7. Encounter groups (counter groups) 

fl Role playing 

!J. Value listing - ' .r. 

U). Reality testing 

Lab()rutor>' (Exit) ^ 

1. Sensitivity lab 

2. T-groups 

3. Resource 

4. Simulation ' 

5. Microteaching 



EducQtion Seminar 

1. Cuhun>*based instruction 

2, Gimpetencies for sttlMeaming \^ 
PHASE I 

Til© thematic thrust of Phaso I is value clarification of the |/rospective 
teachHr. One of the most significant factors related to teacher preparation 
worthy of consideration involves processes which wrill allow potential 
teachers to acquire the sensitivity to enable them to respect, understand. 
^ and appreciate others as well as themselves. 

We spend a lot of time talking about understanding "those minorities," 
but the crux of the problem does not lie with the minorities, Rather it lies 
in the questions: 'Who am 1?. How did ! get to be what I am?, and Where am 
I going?** In short, before we can understand others we must understand 
ourselves. , 

People hold values, most of them unconscious and unverbalized, and 
behave in certain ways because of them. Yet few pf us are provided oppor- 
l tunities which allow us to consciously define our values and, therefore, 
many of us go through life without ever realizing exactly what our valulJS 
are. we know what values jive hold, we seldom find it necessary to go 
throiigh the process of examining what rationale, i/^^ny. undergirds them. 
Why do we value Standard Americamg^lish (SAE^otifd classify the dialect ' 
spoken by Blacks as nonstandard? CHji?(ttren who speak a language other than\ 
English adhere to the unconsciously}Jfearned grammatical rules and logic \ 
of their language In the same way as csSfHdren who speak S AE. Any educator 
who interferes with the child's language situation may create for that child, 
regardless of good intentions, painful social and psychological problems. 

Phase 1 focuses on helping prospective teachers i^ntlfy what their 
values are. recognize their priorities, realize how they develop their values, 
and identify patterns of behavior associated with these values. The general 
\ competencies to be developed during this phase follow. Through acquisition 
^ of those competencies. ;he prospective teacher will be able to— 

1. identif^^ ways of finding out what his/her values, attitudes, and feelings 
are (self-assessment techniques): 

• 2. identify and explain what values^ attitudes, and feelings are and how they 
are developed: 

3, explain what roles values and attitudes play in determining behavior: 
. 4. identify his/W values, attitudes, and feelings: " * 

5i identify hi&'her value priorities and provide a rationale for them; 

6. identify ways he/she expresses these values, attitudes, and feelings: 

7. identify and explain what verbal and nonverbal behaviors he/she pursues 
\ in order to protect or promote these values and attitudes: 

a identify and explain how and why he/she developed these values, atti- 
tudes. and feelings: and " 
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\ 9. identify and explain the c.ulliirt; base of leaning in his/hur lite ex- 
perieiu:es. 

Preassessment. F'reassessmt?nt ff>r Phase I should be done by an instruo 
tifmal team that inchides college of education. pt?rsonneI: community per- 
sonnel, and loi:al public school' personnel. People involved in prqassess- 
nient should foc:us on how thesef" criteria relate to adequacy and fit into their 
purticular domains. SuRsested modes for preassessment are: role-playing 
situations, attitude scales, locally developed tests, and preassessment inter- 
views The prospective leacliers, as well as the assessment team, must know 
the c riteria in advance. They murt also know that.these will serve as exit 
criteria as well. The results of this assessment then become the basis for 
pn»paring learning activities for developing or strengthening inadequate 
unmpetencies. The prospective tt^acher must be given ample opportunity to 
help design activities and formulate ways for demonstrating competency. 

Activities. Possible 'activities that are appropriate as learning ex- 
periences and that can be developed as alternative niode/i are: 

I. Readings in value development 
Z. Readings in attitude formation 

Ui;' :i. Readings in attitude value assessment 

4. Rt-adings in culture socialization 

5. Sensitivity groups 

H.. Therapy groups (t-groups) 
7. Kncounter groups 
8 Role playing 
Value listing 

to. Reality testing— seeing how teacher candidate behaves in real situations 

II. Force, field analysis 

, 12. Formal lec tures 

Discussions / 

Opportunities tt) engage in these or other activities must be made avail- 
dblv. One way woulo be a values laboratory where regularly scheduUsd 
activities could be held; suc:h as lectures, films, t-groups, discussions, etc. 
Opportunities to develop these competencies and demonstrate them with/to 
peers before attempting to exit c:an be deceit with here. 

When the ^student feels slie he is ready to demonstrate these capabilities 
she he can appear bijfore assemtJled examiners: college of education per» 
* sonnel, community personnel, practicing teachers, and other interns. These 
examiners should also be ready and able to give the student feedback and 
^prescribe modifications and remediation. 

Education Seminar, tine large area of value clarification should deal 
with edut:ation. The ,self-awareness phase should deal with questions of 
.self'conccption of education as wefl as values, attitudes, and feelings about 
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what education is. uhrat it does, and how it happens. During this phase 
students should be able to identify— * * 

1. j^-at they think education is, / 

' 2. what the functions of education are — for society and from an individual 
perspective. • 

3. their own lif»? experiencijs and 'vhat they learned from them (cuhure* 
based instruction). 

4. how to assess their owt» learning competencies, and 

5. what their learning competencies are. 



PHASE II 
Other*Awarene$s 

i^mtml Themotir: Identtflcatlun uf other groups, other indivduals, and other values 
-or lifestyles 

1. What otht^r groups exist? 

2. WHat art> their values? 

. 3. Whut priorities do th^y hold? • . 

4. Why did they d(>velop these values, attitudes, and feelings? 

% How did they develop them? ' IQ3 

t». What behaviors do they engage in association to these values? 

Preassessment^OoUege of educ.atton |(X3E| personnel, public schopi personnel, com* 
munityl 

1. Locally made test 

2^ Formal presentat..un ♦ 
:M Paper study 
4| Preassessment interview 
Role playing (stmulatfoii) 

1. Readings 

2. Obser\'atiotis 

a. ("ommunity serv ite organi:eation internships 

4. Formal piies€mtattons * 

'5. Foster homes . * . 

»». Study ofscomrountty (action research) 

^. (*ommunity activities 

Labofiitcgy (Cultural (^mter. on site) 

1. Lectun»s ^ 

2. Guidance 

3. Demonstration |c:ultural) « 

4. Assessment prescription 
%. Mirrotesting 
t|. Simulation . 
^. Sensitivity session 
Q. Disc ussions 
^, Resource people 
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Educotion Seminar 

1. Chic^no 'iducation problem 

2. Chicano culture-based instruction 

3. Chicano learning styles/resources 

4. Integrative activities 



PHASE U V 

Phase II is an extension of Phase I. Its fodus is on other groups, other > 
individuals, and Dther value orientations, with the purpose of exposing j 
prospective teachers to their clients—in this case, the Chicano community, j 
The geiieral competencies to be developed here are the abilities to— 
identify other groups that exist in the community, including subgroups 



I 



identify and be able tc 



ture. prominent familiar organizations, religimis, 



within the Chicano cu _ , 
and groups svich as the Brown Berets. LULAC* etc 



use t^odels. techniques, and tools appropriate in 



analysing br studying\groups and communit^ies: 

3. identify and explain li estyles of these groups*^ 

4. identify and explal»i values, attitudes, and priorities of these groups: 
^ 5. identify and explain why and how these groups developed their lifestyles 

(^^^ atid values; and^ 

6. identify and explain behavior et^ociated with .these values. 

Preass^sment. Preassessment should be a cooperative venture designed 
by college of education personnel . community people knowledgeable about 
the Chicano community, and public sc|iool people includmg Chicano stu- 
dents. Preassessment can be either formal or informal, consisting of a pre* 
pared presentation, written test, or interview. 

Preassessment should serve primarily to find out what competencies 
the student already possesses, and to determine what competencies he/she 
needs to develop and/or strengthen. The assessment team then utilizes this 
knowledge to help the prospective teacher develop learning experience^ for 



cp^r 



meetihg tha exit criteria. 

Activities. Some activities appropriate for this pha£»<' include — 

1. readings about the Chicano culture, including history, literature, socio- 
logical studies, anthropological studies, etc.; 

2. observations — community analysis and studies about work in community 
organizations, youth clubs, school recreation programs, comipunity 
centers, etc.; 

3. work in social agencies— juvenile probation, social services, etc.: 
-4t formal lectures: T"* ' ' 

5. ylsits/disciissions with community, people; ^ ; 

*LULAC is an acronym for League of United Latin-American Clti2en8.''with national 
head^ajlefs at 400 Is. St.. N.i/V.. Suite 716. Washington. D.C. 20001. 
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6. participation in community/familial activities^fiestas, bautismos, time- 
rales, matanzas,*''etc; and / ^ 

7. living with a community family. / 

* / . 

Cultural Center. The cultural center ^hase should be primarily field . 
based in the Chicano community; A cultural center (laboratory) can be estab- 
lished on campus {but ideally it should be out in the community),;vvhere 
reguiarty scheduled activities are going on for students who might Want to 
participate. The physical, social, and psychological arrangement should 
display and be oriented toward the Chicano lifestyle, culture, and talents 
''of the local community. Local people sjnould form an integral part of the 
instructional staff and activities during this phase. Local historians, artists, 
crafts specialists, and residents should/ provide prospective teachers with 
firsthand knowledge, .'belings, and attitudes of the community lifestyle and 
culture. The center should be the focus for other activities that build on 
Phase i self-a^areness competencies, attivities that assist the teacher candi- 
date, to understand the lifestyles, vali^Ws, attitudes, and feelings of the Chi- 
cano student and the Chicano community. Some possible activities and 
functions of the center might be— / 

1* lectures or presentatl^s by staff jknd local people, 

2. discussions, j 

3. films. j. 

4. sensitivity sessions. / 

5. media laboratory, and / 

6. resource depository. / 

This center should also provic^'e a laboratory for practice of competencies 
with peers and other local peopl^ before trying them out in a classroom or 
real community situation. Furthqfr; it can be used as a guidance denter for 
the instructional team to assess cjlompetencies and provide feedback. 

/ 

Chicano Education Seminar!. An integrating seminar wou)d be a con* ' 
stituent part of this model. Another large area of awareness prospective 
teachers should focus on is education. The general issues and competencies 
developed here are — | 

1. values, attitudes, feelings, ajid priorities about education within these 
. groups; 

2. experiences with schools, arid education of these communities; 

3. culturally based education, Reaming, modes, experiences: 

4. alternative modes of leaminjg and teaching; and 

5. problem areas and issues in Chicano education. 



. *A motanzo usually occurs at the time of Important family celebrations and involves 
the killing and eating of a pig or dthar animal. 
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PHASE III 



Learning EDViituusieiits: Interactum 

^Central TlwmafiV; learning EnviroDis^nto 
* 1. Formal organlssationa! structures 

(a) Self-contained. depaitmentaliEed 

(b) Open classrooms 
(c{ Individualized instruction 
(d) Social-theory Teaming centers 
[&) Team teaching 
(f) Traditional 

2. Organizational climates 

3. Interaction skills: formal, informal 
(a) Teacher-child 

^ . (b) Child-child • 

(c) Adult-adult 

Preasi^^m'ent (Cooperative! 

1. Cognitive assessment-^written/oral 
2« Analysis task 

3. Simulation 

4. Active participation 

' Atrtivities ^ 

1. - Readings 

2. Obs^ervations 
X Rote playing 

4. Lectures 

5. Sensitivity groups 

6. Practlcums 

Laboratory ^ • 

1. Formal lectures 

2. Sensitivity groups 

3. Role playing 

4. Video'microteaching 

5. Reading matenals 

6. Resources 

Seminar ^ ^ ■ " " 

1. Learning environments and Chicano lifestyles 

2. Learning environments and Chicano learning styles 

3. Learning environments and Chicano interaction styles 

4. Integrative activities 

PHASE III 

Phase III deals with development of interaction skills, both in a formal 
structure and in an informal setting. Now that student teachers know them- 
selves and the Chicano community, they need to know the school structure 
and how these different organizational structures affect interaction* Phase 
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III should provide the opportUpity to study interaction processes firsthand, 
in real classroms and schools, the following are competencies to be davel- 
oped during this phase: \ 

1, Teacher candidates are bilingual (Spanish-English) in order to carry out 
classroom instruction. 

2, Teacher candidates will Ue ahle to analyze the organizational climate 
cf schools (in terms of o|[>en-closed) and behaviors exhibited by organi- 
zational participants. / 

3, Teacher candidates v^iil be able to identify and explain teacher class- 
room interaction Dattems in traditional self-contained rooms, depart- 
mentalized room^{ open classrooms* individualized instruiction, and 
social*theor>' learning centers. ; 

4* Tevdcher candidates will be able to explain pupil interaction pattern^ in 
the^:lar room* both teacher-pupil and pupil-pupil. 

.5. Teachei ^ «ndidates will be able to identify and utilize appropriate inter- 
action assessment models, tools, and techniques (i.e., Flanders later- 
action technique, sociograms). 

6. Teacher candidates will be able to use appropriate verbal .interaction 
classroom skills, such as — 

(a) listen to their pupiis. / 

(b) give their pupils a chance to talk, / 187 

{c| provide clear and. oxpUcIt direction in both languages/ . . . 
id) ask questions at all levels. 

(e) use appropriate community language, , . ' 

(f) select tone of voice appropriate to different settings, 

(gl guide their pupils to express feelings and emotions verbally, 

(h) guide their pupils to formulate appropriate questions. 

(i) formulate answers to pupil questions, and 

ill understand morphology, structure, and meaning of their pupils' 
language. 

7, Teaciier{:andidates will be able to identify and respond appropriately to 
their pupils' nonverbal language, as in the^ 

(a) use of appropriate gestures, - . J 

(b) use of appropriate social distance. 

(c) use of appropriate eye contact. 

(d) use of appropriate facial expressions, 

(e) use of appropriate body expressions, 
jf) use of appropriate modes of dress. 

(gj u^e of appropriate greetings such as handshakes, and 
(h) knowledge of cultural history, 
i a. Teacher candidates will be able to establish social and physical settings 
to elicit desired appropriate responses from students. 

Preasses^ent. Preassessment can be of three general types, depending 
on competencies being assessed. First, there can tje a written/oral assess- 



tnent. such as a pretest tor knowledge of organi^ttonal climates, or identi- 
fication of existing modes of assessing interaction. Second, a task per- 
furmana^ < an be used, such as an actual analysis of organizational climate. 
Third, preassessment can be accomplished by observation of the prospective 
teacher in actual situations, judging how well th(^ candidate can read and 
respond to nonverbal language, or use appropriate language intonation* 
Preassessment must take all the cultural knowledge, both verbal and non- 
verbal, into consideration. Therefore, the community people familiar with 
these aspects of Chicano culture must be depended on for guidance In the 
assessment process. Focus on real situations is necessary, because in many 
cases it takes the physical and social setting to adequatalj. elicit subcon- 
scious attitudes, values, and feelings." This is particularly true in the affective 
area where it is hard to measure and be suggestive. 

Activities. Some suggestecf activities appropriate for this area are — 
t. readings in language development; 

2. readings in sociology of language focused on Chicano experiences: 

3. participant observation for interac^on activities in both schools* class- 
rooms, and homes of Chicano children; 

4. formal lectures and prdSf»ntatioiis; 

5. discussions with teachers who are sensitive to Chicano students: 

6. school experiences; 

* 7. sensitivity groups utilizing .Chicano students and Chicane parents; and 
8. role playing. , 

Informal interaction skills are as important as formal language skills. ' 
InformaJ/Arganizational structures are as important as formal organizational 
structures. Importance must be given to activities that promote develop* 
mental skills of interaction in informal settings and skills of analysis which 
cut through informal organizations. 



Interaction Laboratory* An qn-campus la^ratory must be provided 
where ongoing activities are scheduled for students— lectures, t-groups. 
■ demonstrations, discussions. These need not be required, but resources 
, should be available to students at their request. Opportunities must be made 
available for them to practice, discuss; and receive feedback for continual 
direction. Some ekit performances may be tested out in this laboratory, 
others mSy be tested in real classroom situations. 



PHASE IV 




Assessment 

Ctfntrol Thempfic: As.*iessment of pupil behavior-teacher behavior 

1. Child growth and development 

2. Learning theor>* 



3. I^^ming sty!e$ 
* 4. Ass^ssnxeni tools, techniques 

5. Diagnostic evatualions 

6. Research desiign 

7. Data analysis/interpretation 

8. A^'tion research 

PttQSsessiuent 

1. Cognitive aspect — oral/written 

2. * Instrument development 

3. Instrument application 
^ 4.. Data interpretation 

S. Remediation (data utilization) 

Activities 

1. Readings, filming modules 

2. Observations 

3. Peer teaching 

4. Simulatif>n o 

5. Test construction 

6. Action research 

Laboratory (assessment) 

t. Formal presentations 

2. Simulation 

3. Microteaching 

4. Reading materials 

5. Skilk practice 

Seminar. 

1, Integrative ideas (application of Phase IV to Qhicanos) 

ModiOcation of assessment instruments to Chicano^ 
3. Discussion of assessment and Chicanos 



PHASE IV 

Phase IV deals with pupil behavior in goneral. and as it relates to learn- 
ing behavior speoBcally. Focal points of this phase are child growth and 
development, learning theories* and assessment of learning behavior. The 
genera! competencies to be developed during this phase will serve to help 
students—" ? 

I. identifra^^^^xplain child growth and development characteristics and 
pattecns^s t'hey apply ^to Chicano youngsters; 

2f'jnienti(y^and explain various learning theories as they apply to Chicano 
yoiingdters: 

3. identify and explain learning styles of Chicano youngsters: 

4. design research activities to test hypotheses regarding Chicano pupil 
learning styles; 



5. identify. >Jt»ltH:t» ami utilizt? apprupriatt? uvahialion instrununits for Chi- 
t ano studiMit.H: 

iL^xk'^iign apprupriattJ ifetninu^nts fur diagnosis lif (^hicana learneri^havicih 

7. coltm:! aFid (|ualify data horn appropriate instruments; and ^ ^ 
interpret data and utilize it as a diagnostic: fu^uence. \ ) 

Ver>' little has htmi done in developing models: tools, and tei:hniquev4 
for studying Chit ano pupil behavior. CbnstH|uentlv, the authors feel that 
what is now ^vaiiahle*should- Ik? utilized primarily an hypothest^s to he 
tested. Tearhers must, therefore, possess adequate researt:h skills to Im? abte 
to interpret existing information to draw hypotheses, and to fornuilate aj^- 
propriate activities to test tb«se hypotheses. ^ 

Pr^ass4M«!»ment. Prt?assessment as welt as assessment of exit performance 
can bt^ at:hit?ved in a variety of ways, depending on the competency under 
reviews sut.h as ftinnal written or oral examinations. Utilization of assess- 
mtMit Instruments f:an be t'vahiated thnmgh adual development, appttca- 
.lion, and interpretation ot sui.h tools In either simulated or actual situations. 

' Activities* At:tivit{es appropriate for th»s phase are limitless. Some sug- 
gesttui activities dw. — 

1. readings in the areas of child grcnvth and development, learning theories?; 
test development, assttssment. etc.; 

2. observations in actual classrooms and home s*»ttings; 
:i, lecl^res and formal presentations on germane subjects; 
4. discussion groups; 

^. pef^r teaching sessions; 
(i. simulated *»xpt»riences. 

7/ a( tual experiences in test construction, test giving, interpretation of data, 
and diagnosis of learning Behavior; and 

8. design and implementation of activities research. - 

Activities must be formulated so that emphasis is given to field-based 
experiences. Op|H)rtimities for observation must be provided to test various 
learnifig theories, child-growth tluHjrWs. and development theorie>^naQtJUal- 
settings, both in the classror^m and at htmie. Assessment teczhniques and 
tools must first be learned on site and then implemehted in real situations. 
I'eedback must be continuous and modifications ongoing. 

Assessment Laboratory. A laboratory experience is includ^i?d in this 
phase. This laboratory can be used to provide formal presentations, small- 
group sessions, activities in assessment, test e:onstruction. test-administered 
data interpretation, peer-learning activities, etc. Once activities are designed 
in this laboratory ^d a student practices the skilL it can then be moved on 
site. Microteaching with videotaping and feedback would be ongoing. Re- 
mediation sessions at student request or mutually agreed upon by teacher 
^nd student can ocf.ur hert?. 
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- PHASE V 

Organizing Teaching Sktits^Oelivery Modes 



Skill development 
pilot testing 



Actual implementation 
(supervised practicum) 



Skill 
1 



Skiii 



Skitl 
.1 



Ci^ntmi Thf mutfc: ilurrirulum. 
delivery 

t. Go^ls. obii*rtives 

2. i^urrtcutum deVetopment 

3. ' Diiignostic '«kilts 
* 4. lti!ftructto5iil VtrateRies 

5. Vfat('ridt!S devdppment 

Adaptation ■ 
U. : Pupil organization 
7. Classroom prucedun»s 
M. i>>tlaUorative planning . 

1. Cognitive 

2. Curriculum development 

skills^ 
^, Curriculum 

4. Test of specific skills 

iabiimtor%*: |Currit:ulufn development! 
, I. Pn*as«*^^s^mem 
Z., Formal liK:tuivs 

3. Dtsrusston groups 

4. Microteachtnj? 
Videotaping 

ti. Materials devt^lopment 
7. Oiagno&ttr practice 
a. Remediation activities 

£duration Seminar 

t. Integrative stmtinar 
. 2. 'Application of general skills 
to (>hirano situation » 
3. Remediation 



PHASE V 

Phasi' V IS designini around organisational sli^ls for teaching. The pri- 
mary focus is curriculum assessment. currit:ulum devolopmentt and delivery 
mmies. Competencies such as the following will be experienced during this 
phase: 

1. Developing appropriate curriculum fur Chicano students for whatever 
age level 

/ 2. Developing, selecting, and specifying goals and objectives appropriate 
to the needs, interests, and abilities of Chicano students 
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'Feedback into remediation activities uccurs at both points. 
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3. Leartiing skills nt^Hlw! to diagnose the needs, interests, arid capabillj^lfesr 
of Chtcano students as dictated by*s|>ecified objectives J 

4. ' Deve!0plng and or seknrting appropriate Ittslructlohal strategies. ba^ed 
•nil teacher candidate's diagnosis to carry out specifietjl obiectives 

5. Selecting and developing materials to c'arr>^ out selcjpted instrui;|j<)nal 
str{itegies • > 

6. Organi^^ing pupils for implementing teacher candidate's instructional 
^strategies 

7. Developing classroom procedures and routines to carry out selected! 
instructional strategies 

8. Collaborating %vith studentr* and other adults in planning 

The first foinis of Phase? V is curriculum. We do not ^ what curricu- 
lum is best for the Chicano communities. We do not L .'hat objectives 
will nief?t the m»eds of Chtcano students. Chicano siudems and communi-^ 
ties are highly pluralistic culturally. For these reasons prospective toachers^; 
must have the analytica^and assessment skills to develop and modify ob- \ 
jectiveH that are appropriate* to the Chixjgno kids they are working with, • 
Second, 4fu»y niust have enough subject mriow ledge and urriculunl dovel- ,4 
opment skills to formulate learning packages to fHlfiii those objectives, {'^ 
Third, prospective teachers must develop delivery modes that are appro- ' 
pxiA^e to t^e children thtfy are working with. * ; 

The first part of Phase V deals with providing prospective teachers with 
ktiovvledge of curriculum assessment and curriculum development skills." 
The second part of Phase V focuses on*developing rfelivory or instructional/ 
skills. These are specifically isolated, extrapolated, and finally implecnehte^^ 
in real settings. Thp third part deals with skills to Jbring these phases 
gether, coordinate skills, and impletnent then\ in a real classroom. \^ 

Preassessment Preassessment activities ^will be much like those de- 
tailed in the previous section. A membi!r who is thoroughly knowledgeable 
about tht? Chicano coinmunity, culture, and lifestyle is necessary. This person , 
should monitor activities in order to assure that prescribed criteria, skills, 
and learning packages are relevant to Chicano student school experiences* 
and that the activities will enhance tho effectiveness of instruction for 
Chicano pupils. 

' f ' 

Activities. The following are appmpriate activities for this phase: 

1. Kfiadings related to curriculum, obiectives, diagnosis, and instructional 
planning 

2. Curricular analysis of existing curriculum in schools for Chicanos o 

3. Classroom observations in Chicano schools 

4. OLscussion with students, teachers, parents, and peers 

5. Formal presentations by instructional team mombqrs and resource per- 
sons " ' . 

6. Materials development workshops 

7. Microteaching and peer learning activities 



8. AUiut cUssriMMa esiperienca 

(^luticulitm U^KiraUKy. A curriculum latniratory musl he provided 
%vhere pi^s^essment aSid exil performances r^n bo evaluated. AcH vit ies and 
i«ouit^ germane to this phase lan be accompUshed here well. Micro* 
teaching and videotaping atlivities are a must to provide practice and feed- 
back before actual on-site implementation., 

Stimmary 

The model presented in the previous |iages is intended as a general one. 
Obviously it needs gne^ter expansion and speciBctty . It is intended to be suf- 
ficiently flexible to incorporate cultural, oiiganisationak and other factors 
consistent %vith the needs of Chi^^nas. * 

An extensive lesearrh component is needed to evaluate and monitor 
the u'orkings of such a program* Continuous feedback from students, com-* 
munsty people. local schooMistrict people, and te^jtrhor trainers must be 
utiiizedl to continuously formulate and te!^t new hypotheses, in oixler to 
modify.^h competencies and the instructional program accordingly. 
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INTRODUCTION 



Wisely observant of the world about them , the original proud possessors 
of this continent-^tribal Native Americans— recognized diversity, not only 
of the winged peoples of the air, but. also, of the two leggeds— humankind. 
Furthermore, they reco^aizedjhis diversity as an inalienable right, which 

-they were ever ready to defend. The great lakota leader. Sitting Bull, ex- 
pressed sophisticated philosophy concerning diversity decades ago with this 

<^SCatement; 

lama red man. If the Great Spirit had desired me to be a white 
man he would have made me so in the first place. He put in your 
heart certain wishes and plans, in my heart he put other and dif- 
ferent desires. Each man is good in his sight. It is not necessary for 
eagles to be crows. Now we are poor, but we are free. No white 
man controls our footsteps. If we must die, we die defendine our 
rights/ ^ 

It comes late to Indian thought for society today in the twentieth century 
to begin a thrust for diversity of cultural experience in the educational sys- 
tem \yf this nation, a i>atioh built by pieoples of differing national origins. 
This concept is coucht-d in the terms of multicultural education, and edu- 

,cators are grappling with a beginnings What is that beginning? 

VVe begin by recognizing that each individual is unique, has worth, has 
dignity, has integrity and the host of other qualities that make up his or her 
self int^'point of beginning. Beyond this, we must explore the commonality 
of individual tribes of American Indians and of all peoples. It goes without 
saying that each incJividual and each of the expanding groups is evolving. 
Thus, to develop a complete and accurate list of competencies for teachers 

• of Native Americans is a theoretic aij^ practical Impossibility. Nevertheless, 
a set of competencies can be suggested, appropriately alterable for individ- 
uals and grpups, which will address itself to the needs of culturally diverse 
peoples and especially to the American Indian. 

. General Competencies for All Teachers 

Approaching the task of developing competencies for teachers from 
the position thus stated permits teacher competencies to be categorized. 
The following categories and subcategories, developed for the Northern 
Plains Teacher Corps Program at the University of North Dakota, Grand 
Forks, directed by Don Lemon, are suggested as appropriate, in a general 
way, for alLteachers: 

1. Career Educ^atibn 

a. Surveying an-^ identifying local resources 

b. Career counseling 

i ^^c. Manual skill experience ^ 



d. Application 
2. Clinical Experience 

a. Rappi>rt with staff/children 

b. Management of the learning environment 

c. Motivation reinforcement/feedback 

d. Professionalism ^ 
J. Community-Based Education . 

a. Utilization of community resources . . 

b. Community involvement 

c. Health 

4. Curriculum Content Areas 

a. Fine arts 

b. Language arts/reading 

c. Mathematics 

d. Physical e^wcaticJii 

e. Practical arts ^ 

f. Science , • * 

g. Social studies ■ ^ ^ 

5. Diagnostic/Prescriptive 

* a. Instrument selection 

b. Assessment instrument development 

c. Learning styles assessment 

d. Special education diagnosis 

6. Individualization of Instruction 
a» Learning cycle 

b. Diversified, learning activities 

c. Grouping patterns 

^7. Interdisciplinary Approaches 

a. Human growth and development 

b. Philosophical development 

c. Self-actualization of the learner 

8. Mullicuhu'-al dimensions - 

a. Cultural self-awareness 

b. Cultural awareness of the child 

, Within each area of competency there will be competencies appropriate 
for every teacher compete^ncies appropriate for each teacher who has 
Indian child in his/her classroom, and competencies appropriate to specific 
tribal groups. 

Thirteen Broad Concepts of Competencies 

The development of competencies for the Indian world and for a tribal 



group would besi be developed by Indian educators and Indian peoples. 
VVithout full access to those populations, it seems reasonable to develop 
a catalog of broad concepts with the understanding that the specific compe* 
tenctes will be developed by the Indian community. Thirteen broad con- 
cepts of competencies were thus developed~by the writer-editors of this 
section, which it is believed are necessary for teachers of culturally diverse 
children. Those broad concepts of teacher competencies are as follows: 

1. A teacher must develop skills to get families involved in the classroom. 

2. A teacher must be able to identify teaching resources such as materials, 
community persons, career opportunities, historical information, and 
economic data which are appropriate for teaching children of the identi- 
fied cultural group. ' * 

^. A teacher must be able to recognize cultural differences as strengths 
rather than weaknesses. 

4. A teacher must develop skills in the language variances of the learner. 

5. A teacher must be prepared to create and teacH curricular materials 
that are determined to be iftportant to the identified cultural group of 
the learner. 

6. A teacher must develop the ^bility to teach with honesty and integrity 
, in all curricular areas, particularly in the discipline of the history of an 

identified cultural group. . ^ 

7. A teacher must dernonstrate a knowledge of the pervasive contributions 
that diverse cultural groups have made and are making to present-day 

soclet>', • ■■ 

. 8, A te»icher must demonstrate a knowledge of the vast linguistic and 
cuhural differences among the diverse cultures of jthe United States 
and what economic, philosophical, poltlical, and sociological forces 
have brought about these vast differences. 

9. A teacher must d^onstrate An understanding of the Civil Rights Act 
as it pertains to all groups. 

to. A teacher must demonstrate an understanding of the causes of minority 
resentment toward the dominant society. 

11, A teacher must demonstrate a knowledge of why minority persons have 
found themselvesliocked into the cycle of poverty. 

12, A teacher must understand that culturally different youth have respect 
for and respond to family authority; howler, response by learners to 
school authorrties'tends to be fearful. The tendency is to withdraw when 
faced with school authority. 

1 J. A teacher must be abl^ to relate to the children'and parents in terms 
of his/her understanding of the mores, customs, attitudes, values, and 
expectations of the home community. 

Legislative Recognition of Diversity 

Broad concepts (fi teacher competencies have been defined, but it is 
recognized that they serve as but a base for the development of specific 
competencies. It is ejcpected that specific competencies will be defined at 
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the total level by tribaf peoples themselves to- more fully tmplement the 
conc€»pt of Indian self^dtnermrnation in the area of education , This approach 
in mandatory in view of the polity of the Bureau of Indian Affairs, (BIA), 
functioning for the United States Government as the trustee for the Ameri- 
can Indian. BIA^^Iicies have vacillated between two extremes—paternalism 
and complete withdrawal of federal services, i.e. termination. This history of 
oppression has resulted in the psychological need for Native Americans 
to determine their immediate objectives and future goals. Succinctly, Native 
Americans must be allowed to determine thefr own destiny through the 
implementation of self-determination, affirmed to be the Indian policy of 
the Nixon administratfon. This stated policy of self-determination is crucial 
to generating effective programs in view of the heterogeneity of the approx- 
imately 300 tribes that comprise the group commonly referred to a# Native 
Americans. Any program' must, of necessity, involve local tribal communi- 
ties, for ft is only they who knOw their needs and concerns. 

It is hereby emphasized that despite the obvious failure of the United 
States Government in exercising its trust responsibility to the American 
Indian, t^e federal-Indian relationships must be maintained. American In- 
dians are unique in that they are the only group that functions in a semi- 
sovereign status to the United States Government, and are the only peoples 
specifically mentioned in the Constitution of the United States. This unique 
status should in no way be construed as indicating incompetence; rather 
it emphasizes the need for providing meaningful educational experiences 
specifically called for in many of the 400 treaties entered into with various 
American Indian tribes in return for land, which now comprises what is re- 
ferred to as the United States of America. 

" The \nd\an Education Act of 1972 points to the need for alleviating the 
low quality tyf education for the indigenous peoples of this nation.^ This 
type of legislation is a h§ilxnark for Indian education at the federal level. 
This has been equalled by State of Montana legislation, which sets a prece- 
oclent for other states in the union regarding Indian education. This Montana 
legislation requires— « 

.... American Indian Studies to be part of the educational back- 
ground of public school teaching personnel employed on or in 
public schools located in the vicinity of Indian reservations where 
the enrollment of Indian children qualifies the school for federal 
funds for Indian education programs, and . . . . ' 

encouraged American Indian studies as part of the-educational -background 
of all school personnel employed in the state. 

\ The Montana 43rd Legislative Assembly also adopted a joint resolution 
of the Senate and the House of Representatives, instructing '. , . the Board 
.7 of Public Education and the Board of Higher Education to devise, a master 
• 'plan for enriching the bafckground of all public school teachers iti American 
Indian culture.''^ 
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.fegtstdtive mandates, such as the preceding two, recognize the neces- 
sity of teacher competencies in the area of American Indian educatfon. Ctil- 
, tural diversity has also been recognized. The progress made by Indian ^\ 
leaders in Montana is only a beginning, but the example stands as a beacon | 
tight for Native American educators in other states where significant num. j 
• bers of Ar^erican Indians reside. Achieving such legislative direction, how- .* • j 

ever, is not the end of the struggle to accomplish desirable Indian educa- 
. lion in our schools. Mandates niust be fulfilled with teacher training pro-. \ 
grams designed to produce teachers adequately prepared to carry out the : 
intent of the law. which is to provide Native American learners with the kind 
of education fought for by Indian education leaders. 

Indian Designed Pre- and In-service Training Programs 

Schools of education have had ample opportunity in the past to meet 
the educational needs of Indian people, but have either refused or neglected ' 
to accept the responsibility. Now tl^e task has been assumed and must 
continue to be given to the Native Americans themselves. Already, Indian 
educators in Various sections of the country have designed and made opera- 
tional programs to help.satisfy the great nqed for specially trained teachers 
for Native American students. These programs can be considered ^s poten- 201 
tral models by Indian communities and tribal leaders concerned with effect- 
ing teacher training reform in their local areas. 

Two enampies of preservice training models for Indian teachers are 
presented in position papers by Mito Kalectaca (Hopi) and Louise Miller 
(Yufok) which are included in this report. In each of these papers, the 

• respt?ctive author is concerned with training teachers for competencies 
needed to adequately leach Indian learners. Both training models have been 
developed arpund the concept of competency-based teacher education 
CCBTE) whkh permits the spelling out of competence to be developed by 
teacher trainees and which allows for a high degree of accountability. 

Another dimension of teacher training which must be considered is 
the inservice training of teachers who are now teaching in Indian schools 
but who lack the competencies for effectively working with Native American 
students. Models fo' retraining the inservice teacher have also been de-*.. 
signed by Indian educators. One model which includes training compo- 
nents for both the preservice teacher and the Inservice teacher has been 
developed at the Northeastern State College, Tahlequah, Oklahoma, and is 
currently being used in preparing teachers for schools with large enroll- 

• ments of Cherokee students. Another model dealing exclusively with pre- 
service training is the Native American Cultural lnstit^te (NACI) at the 
University of Montana, Missoula, Montana. Working in cooperation with 
the NACI at Missoula is the Native American Studies Program which serves 
as a core for preservice training efforts. 
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PRESERVICE AND INSERVICE MODEL FOR 
TRAINING INDIAN TEACHERS 



Fount Holland 
Director, Indian Intern Teacher Training Prograno 
Nprtheastern State College 
Tahlequah, Oklahoma 



The Northeastern Oklahoma State University model for training teachers 
of Indian students is a preservice-inservtce design prepared cooperatively 
by representatives of the Cherokee Nation of Oklahoma, the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs, the Indian Division ^of the Oklahoma State Depa^rtment of 
Education, and the University. Bot^ the preservlce and inservic^ compo- 
nents of the model operate in concert. However, an emphasii Is placed 
on the preservice phase, mXh priority for participating in the mooel given 
*to education students of Indian descent. Funds needed to support the model 
come from a federal grant, a {ohnson O'Malley (jOM) contract,^ and the 
University. The preservice component ar^ |inanced primarily by the Educa- 
tion Professions Development Act (Teachers for Indian Children Program), 
while funds for the inservice compone^il^are provided by the Bureau of In- 
dian Affairs with a johnson O'Malley contract through the Indian Division 
of the State Department of Education. The University prpvidetf facilities, 
teaching faculty, and part-time 'administrative supervision tSee Figure 1)a 

Preservice Training Component . * 

With the exception of the Indian Studies Program which falls under the 
Office of Continuing Education and Special Programs, preservice activities 
are conducted by the University's Division of Education and Psychology. 
The Indian Studies Program consists of courses in Indian history, culture, 
art; rhetoric, literature, etc. A major in Indian studies has been established 
at the University. Students with an interest in^ndian education are advised 
to take at least a minor in Indian Studies. During the professional education 
sequence, which is competency based, all students are exposed to units on 
various, aspects of Indian education and those with a particular interest In 
this area do in-depth individualized study projects. The special seminars 
are conducted in connection with the in-field phase of preservice and will 
.be explained later* 



The m-tield phan* t t>nsfsts ot weeks ot intern teaching in one of the 
H»verat lohnson C) ,yiallev rural elementary and secondary iichools in North* 
eastern Oklahoma or in the BIA high schcM>t located ne^r Tahlequah^ home 
ot the UniverMty. AH the rural public schools used as intern teaching centers 
Have^ an Indian enrollment ranging trorp 50 to 97 percent. This particular 
pbase ot the model is t)pen only to student interns of at least one-fourth 
Indian descent with an interest rn teaching in Indian schools. During the 
intern e^ipt^rience. which is competency based, each participant is provided 
a $7% per week stipend from an education and Professional Development 
Act (tPDA) grarit/The program is limited to 40 participants per year (20 
interns fur the tall term and 20 fv^r the spring term). While interning under 
the supervlsii>n ot a lohnson O'XI^J^j^y teacher or a B8A teacher, each intern 
is required to develop units of study on some phase of Indian history, cul- 
, ture. or literature and to design each academic unit taught (math, home 
economics, physical education, etc.) so that it will be relevant to the Indian 
learnc^rs in the class. . • 

While participants in the program are interning, frequent on-site visits 
are made by profect staff members including the hvo codirertors and the 
/curriculum specialist. The purpose of these visits is to observe the intern 
artd to provide on-site training for the intern and the supervising teacher, 
fn addition/each participant is required to attend 10 seminars on Indian 
education. Consultants for the seminars are selected from the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs office in Muskogpe. Oklahoma, the Cherokee Tribe, the 
Cherokee Bilingual Center in Tahlequah. members of the Cherokee Com- 
munity Organisations, and the University. Seminars topics include: 
t. Orientation to the program and to Indian schoqls 

2. Indian histor>' and culture " 

3. Learning patterns unique to Indian students 

4. Development of units of study and teaching materials 

5. Counseling techniques in career awareness 

6. Behavior patterns of Indian students and classroom management 

7. Techniques tor evaluating the academic progress of Indian students 

8. Problems Indian students have assimilating intojhe school environment 

Inservice Training Component 

The inservice training component contains three phases— one for 
supervising teachers, another for teachers in lohnson O'Malley-supported 
schools, and a third for all teachers interested in Indian education, Eaeh 
phase is coordinated with the preservlce component so that all efforts m 
preparing teachers of Indian students will have some degree of uniformity. 
For example, the same techniques used in training Indian interns are used 
during the inservice effort but are restructured to better suit the needs of 
the inservice teacher. 

Inservice training for teachers who serve as supervisors for the Indian 



interns Is conducted ir^ the field by staff members of the EPDA project|^ln * 
addition, supervising teachers are required to attend one seminar each 
* semester which is designed to improve their sktUs in teaching Indian stu- , 
dents to better prepare them to work with interns. • 

* Each semester, inservice training is provided for a minimum of 40 
teachers employed in )ohnson O'Malley-supported schools. This effort is 
financed by the Bureau of Indian Affairs office in Muskogee with a con- 
tract through the Indian Division of the Oklahoma State Department of 
Education. By means of a subcontract with the University, the Indian Division 
coordinates the4e|nservice sessions, utilizing the staff of the EPDA Indian 
Intern Program. TOvo'^eight-week evening training sessions are held after 
scfiool hours in one of the rural |OM-supported schools. One session i$ 
for teachers who have received little or no special training in Indian edu- 
cation and the second is an advanced session for those teachers who 
participated in the beginning session the semester before. The beginning 
session is devoted primarily to Indian awareness, history, culture, and com- 

. . municatton skills. The advanced session is designed to help teachers acquire 
. and increase skills in developing spe(;ial materials for teaching Indian stu- 
dents, , 

* fhe third phase of the'inservice component Is a week-long summer 
204 workshop held on the University campus. This workshop, financed by the 

University and the Consultative Center for Equal Education Opportunity at 
Oklahoma University, is a human relations workshop with an emphasis on 
conflict problems between Indian students and non-Indian teachers. Exact 
workshop design varies depending upon the needs and expertences of 
participants. 
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INSERVICE MODEL FOR TRAINING 
; * PUBLIC SCHOOL TEACHERS 
OF INDIAN STUDENTS 



Rosella J. Covington 

Project Director 
N^ive American Cultural Institute 
Native American Studies Prografr) 
4Jn?versity of Montana 
Missoula^ Montana 



The Native American Cultural Institute (NACO Is a project federally 
funded by the DivisJon of Equal Educational Opportunity, of the U.S. Office 
,of Education * The Native American Studies Program at the University of 
Montana, Missoula^ has been the recipient of the Title IV teacher training 
program for the past three years and Is funded for Fiscal Year 1975. The pro* 
gam has four main objectives: 

1 . to sensitize school personneHn the service area, and to make them awaw^ 
of the uniqueness of the American Indian student: to bring about an 
efimination of segregation; to bring about an awareness and recognition 
•of the existing cultural gap; and to provide school personnel with some 
solutions and approaches to problems of Indian and non-'Indian relaUon- 
ships by means of technical assistance and training ' ^ - 

2. To develop new curricular techniques and materials for use in the de- 
" segregated classroom 

3. To develop new administrative structures, counseling techniques, and 
bitingual/bicultural techniques for use in the desegregated school 

4. To provide technical assistance for other school^districts within the State 
• of Montana relating to pontents of the proposal or other desegregation 

processes ' - ' 

for Fiscal Year 1975, there are 15 participating school districts; 12 are 
located on or near the Btackfeet, Flathead, Fort Belknap, and Rocky Boy's 
Indian Reservations. Three urban school districts which have a large en- 
rollment of Indian students are also participating. 

A three-week Summer Institute is conducted each year for approx- 
imately 50 school personnel selected from the .15 school districts. The Instl- 



, tute i* Md on the University of Montana campus for Uvo weeks, and one 
wiHjk IS devoted to o«Hampus ^isits to four Indian Resotvation*— Black- 
feet, Flathead, fort Belknap, and Rocky Boy s. The Summer Institute con- 
centratej. an the first main objective previously ritated. Any person who is 
employed bv a target school district in the State of Montana could qualify 
tor participation in the Summer Institute. This includes superintendents, 
principals, teachers, teat her aides, and school boarcl members. During the 
Summer Institute, the staff of NACI conduct classes, small group discus- 
sions. and field trips. Consultants and several prominent Indian and non- 
Indian guest lecturers are utilized as instructors. 

During the academic year, a follow-up program is implementi&d. TJie 
Institute. {Mrticipants and other school personnel in the target schools are 
ifivolved in pn-site" inservice training. The follow-up activities include: 
{a» tMtning iff areas determined by project objectives and reque!>ts through- 
out the vear; (b> workshops in the areas of counseling, school administra- • 
tion. curriculum development, and bilingual bicuhural education for 

• participating schot>ls; (c) observations of school personnel who participated 
in the three-week institute: (d). local education forums oa^reas of concern 
for specific schools; (e) training of local school staff on desegregation issues 
<by summer institute participants); (f) consultants being utilized as re- 
quested bv participating schools; (g) development of curriculum materials 207 
tor fhe schot^ls in Montana by project staff and cortwiltants; and (h) oneoinc 

^evaluation. • b b 

t , 

^ From past experience, it is anticipated that numerous"school districts 
throughout the State of Montana, not included in this program proposal, 
may from time to time request assistance from the Native American Cul- 
tural Institute. This assistance i^ provided only during the follow-up 
phase of the project. 

' The failure tp understand the Indian studci^nt has created a number of 
critical problems. These problems are found in areas such as cultural dif- 
ferences, psychology of the Indian student, the achievemeht gap. relevancy 
of the curriculum, bilingual problems, and the origin and expression of 
Indian conflict. The NACI staff recognizes that after one year's training of 
the,{ichool s personnel, all these problems will not be ^leviated. .However, 
an effort to alleviate them is being made. . 
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CHAPTER I 



^HIGHER EDUCATION AND ITS IMPUCATIONS 
FOR AMERICAN INDIANS 



Patricia Locke. 



Director. Plaiihing Resources in Minority Education 
IVc&tom Interstate CommisstoM on Higher Education 
Boulder. Cdlocado 



I. Historical Background ' . 

Since 1930. the states have assumed incieased rcsponsibiiity for Indian 
education, aided by the provision of federal funds. The Indian people fear 
that the federal government may withdraw entirely from its special relation- 
ship to Indians. This.fear continues to have a dominant influence on Indian 
reaction to changes in the extent, nature, and administration of federal pro- 
grams. ^ > 

In Novembr^r 1966. two meetings were Keld in Denver, Colomdo to dis- 
cuss whnyesponsibility for Indian education should be located* within the 
federal go<fem!hent. Attending the first meeting were 1 6 tribal chairmen and U 
meihbers of tribal education committees. Attending the serand meeting were 
college and university faculty who liave cqnducted resbaidi on Indian probt 
letns. and teachei^ of Indian children. Indians expressed concern about .the 
tiaasf«r of education from the Buraau of Indian Afibirs (BIA) to the U,S. Of- 
fice of Education. They were generally opposed to disruption of the tradi- 
tional relationships and •distrustful of fragmentation of Indian services 
within the federafl govemment.'Paitidpants in the second meeting felt that 
educational programs should recognize the different prc^Iems'of Indians 
in federal and public schools and should consider the readiness of local or 
state systems to provide educational services. The consensus at both meet- 
ings was that the BLA should be given time to cany out its new educational 
program before serious consideration would be given to a trans^ of . the 
educational function from one agency to another. . ' . 

During the 1967 hearings on amendments to Public Law 89-10. the 
Ctementaiy and Secondaiy Education Act of 1965, a report was prepared 



for th** Sub^tomniittei? on lidmiation of thi? I'omrulttm? on Labor atK^ublti; 
WVIfaror TUo rojiort. calhK! Quctlrty E(<u< ation for /\miTji^ti {nclifmb.' A he* . 
IHitl on OTj:^ani/,atHuml UmHUm. n?t omiiiondnd that IheSfHA stioutd regain J 
eiinviitioix funcUwi^.Avorking iii close luiqpnratioEi with the Office of 

^ Kauration {OK) of the l^fl')artnu;nt of Health. Kdiic^tum and \V«IfaR? (HKW). 
It suggL>isli!d that OK should rtn itnv Ms programs to dt^termiim how to iiiUkw: 
thew availablt^ to the t^realo^^t esUmX \Hm\bl^ Un th« lMfm»i\t of Indian i:hil- * ' 
drtlirimrolUni in fedcrafty operated Kchools. It n^comtnended that edut?ation « 
iXiusX hi} viewed an u sit^le tiontinuing pn2i:e2»S'whic:h rauKes from presthool 
through adutthoiMl. It %lnte(I that confederation shtiuhllm |e;iven to support- 
in§ a center for grad\iate study of ttse languages. hlMory. and c}ulture of 
Atuericap jndiani^. The <:onc:ept of hidian f:oiitrol and increased n^sponsV 
• * bihty for educatio'n by hidian parents and trihal leaders vvaii\sup|K>rte</ and 
ftHromniended. Tht^ report also recomrtiended that way» shouhl lie explored 
to enc:oura|»e development of'junior or* community colleges on or near the 
larger reservations tu facilitate opportunities for larger numbers of fndian 
diildren to receive l\Jgher educ:ation. * / 

When Dillon S. Xfe^^^'ttr became CAnnndssioner of Indian Atfair^t in May 
1950. the BIA bi^gan a new epoch. As part ^)f a gnjat change in the basic: H 
c^rgani/atuin of tlu* Bureau, there was a further dcflegation c>f authority to 
area directors and an increase in their authority over superintendents. Com- 

• missioner Meyer stated that **the fe»deraloff-reservation education of Navajos' 

is directed tnitlrely towanf the |jreparation4)f these children for permanent • - 
off-tesefvation emt))oyment.Jndians are))eing provided . . . with adequate'* 
. training pn^granis toTd them fo^ employment in skilled occupations the 
reservations." ^ 

In l!iri.'>. the BIA.lau;iched a pilot program in adult education dd^ignc^d 
to make five tribal groups literale in English, and it supportinl legislation for 
a program of vtK:ationai training.* Yet. at>*the same time, it has eliminated or 
f:urtailed many activities whit:h seem to involve voaitional training. Arts 
and ctrafts'^^rojects were shut down or Jeft to shift for themselves. Bureau 
guidance and support were sto(>pt)d for the Qualta (;cH>peratlve at Cherokee; 
North ( 4irolina: the S«>quoyah weaving projec :t in Oklahoma; and the pottery 
and vveaving project at Pine Ridge. South Dakota. ^ 

11 American Indian Studies and Commufnity Colleges . 

American Indians perceive education '^is a continuing process. Onder 
optimum conditions, all parts of education should interrelate as the family 
and community interi^Hate. Kdticatiim. from Head Start througli elementary, ^ 
. se(?ondary».and college levels, to adult and continuing education, is viewed 
as an interrelated instrument of social integration and mobility.. 

Under optimum coiiditums. elder.s and community leaders would help 0^ 

*^*or stutistic son HIA adult vocational grants. mH' Ap|M)ndix K a( the end of th^ 
Ir'jurther dala on BIA financial assistance appi^ars in Appendices B and C. 



collt^ge studinits tVyrn their \ribes tt) pd^part? for lh« ultimate confmuiiity 
servia? by dnfiifrnk gropp nei?ds. Ctillegt? students would tutor and provMe 
^ ml^'tnodels tuf set:undai:y itudttnts. c:olloge jaudonts and secondary stu- 
dents would provide tutt>rlal s^ervic and assume teacher aide roles in pr i- 
mory st:ho«ls. Parents, family, and other adu Its ^'ould be involved in support 
roles at proJj|:hool and Head Start 'programs and vvtxild be supportive iii 
<;omnu!nity college programs. As involvement increases, commitment 
increases. - . * . 

^Pf?rhaps the most immediate, pressing problem in the urea of Indian 
education today is how to c orrect and n?verse the discouraging higtory of 
^ Tatkir^^ in Indran postsecondary education. The attrition ^•ate for Indian 
;;:itudenfs during their first year of collegi} stands at an astonishing 74 per- 
cent.** Thts figure? points to a complete lack of succe^ on the. part of the 
nation's coyeges*<n their educational programs for American Indians, Per^ 
/ haps these Jndtan student.^itsh*outs are the synilKilic miner's canary of the 
nation s educational system. Lack of finantrial support, inadequate coilnsoK 
^ ing and guidanc e programs, and irrelevant curricula are due in part^o a 
-»long-standmg^puli<^:y of coercive acculturation. The gfeals pi American 
Higher educrariori to a very l^arge degree are out of tune arfd in conflict with 
the Indian spsychologicai and philosophical frame of Vt?ference. 
^ Postsecondary t?duc;ation for^Anjerican Indians in the Unitedw^States is 
educaticm for displacied persons. Vhat edut-ational system is still a system 
devised for people who are nnn-Indiari arid who ascribe to the imported 
, values and mod.es of behavior of European tjeoples. It is audacious to assume 
;t thS^ thi^^kind of majority education based on ludeoChristian values will 
Workilbf ptHiples of different value,^systems. U is audacious to as«uijie that 
non-ludt^o-Christian peoples should accept it or try to modify themselves 
to acc:onuiiodate it. / • . > 

There may be postsecc»ndar\' educ:ation at Black colleges for Bleck stu- 
dent^ taught an{^administe^^?d by Blat^kj^eople. but it is essentially the 
same kiifd of educational system that scarves the dominant society.t There 
may be po.stsecondar\ eductation at iViiierit:an Indian community colleges 
for bidian students taught by. Indian people, but even though some educa- 
► tional breakthroughs have been madti. there is a pervading domination of 
; accreditation by noiblndians who refuse to allovy much variance in the 
sa<:rosam:t Kiu'opeap-imported educational systerri. Doesn^t Indian post- 
, 5.sec;>ndary education at eslablishedLand traditional colleges and universities 
usually mean thrft we ar^Hmved^sohK* American Indian coiyiselors to 
en^our^ge us to hang^jit there so that ^\x^ can compete with on^ another 
and with tf\^ majorifj' soc:iety? Doesn't it mean that we are talent searched, 
upward bcfundcKi; and financiaKaided to learn »o intemaliEo and assimilate 
the 'Amcirician*' values of mercantilism, individualism, and acquisitiveness? 
^ — 

*Tor statistics on postsw ondarH Indian students, see Appendix t) at the end of this 
crhapter. ^ 

tMinorlty iinder-repre»sentation at the postsecondar>' levrf is detailed in Appendix A. 

ERIC . .. 



What dutts innovative mean in relation to minority postsecondary 
education? Should a whole new and different style of education be devel- 
oped for theme nilnurity people who have been denied access but who aspire 
to traditional outcomes? Perhaps the need here is only for a wider door, 
and nut for inconceivable new worlds of education. 

Fundumentol institutionaJ changes have not been made. Institutions 
have only minutely expanderf. A few Indian counselors and tutors have 
b4»fn hired. TtTere has been some frantic aqlivity to hire a few ti^en Indian 
faculty members and to establish "Indian'* programs by luring *'scholasti- 
, LrAly qualified * students to the campus so that compliance in Affirmative 
Action Programs can be documented. As a result . we have fragmented Indian 
programs across thenation. with our few Indian faculty and students fighting 
lonely battles against the near inrpenetrable walls of majority educational 

• systems. 

The creative ferment now apparent in postsecondary education for. 
American Indians may be the bravest step toward the inconceivable new 
world of education. American Indians can truly teach our guests on this 
continent ways of survival if we are to be allowed that opportunity. 

This creative ferment that caused chan^'in the Indian postsecondary 
education world occurred almost simultaneously in Alaska, Montana, Arl- 

• zona. (4iiifol-nia. Sputh Dakota. North Dakota. Wyoming. Oklahoma. New 
Mexico. Idaho. Minnesota, and Washington. D.C. Mini-repercussions have 
awakened tribes in neighboring areas. 

AMERICAN INDIAN HIGHER EDUCATION CONSORTIUM 

In October 1972. the Planning Resources in Minority Education Pro- 
gram of .the Western Interstate Commission for Higher Education, in co- 
operation with the Office of American Indian Affairs of the U.S. OfBce of 
Education, convened the directors and presidents of the boards of regents 
of Indian community cqlleges in order to form a consortium. 

Two months later at the Phoenix. Arizona office of the Navajo Commu- 
nity College, mutflal agreements were made to form the American Indian 
Higher Education Consortium. Member institutions are: Turtle Mountain 
c:ommunity College on the Turtle Mountain Reservation in North Dakota; 
Standing^Rock Clommunity College on the Standing Rock Resevation that 
borderlJ North and SoUth Dakota: Ukota Higher Education Center on the 
Pine Ridge Reservation in South Dakota: Haskell Indian )unior College near 
•Liwrence. Kansas: the Institute of American Indian Arts in Santa Fe. New 
Mexico; the Southwest Indian Polytechnic Institute in Albuquerque. New 
Mexico: the Navajo Clommunity College on the. Navajo Reservation in Ari- 
zona that also borders three other states; and the Hehaka Sapa College at 
D-Q l^ni\ersity near Davis. California. Kuskokwim Community College at 
Bethel. Alaska, is considering membership. This momentum may soon in- 
clude the Bannock and Shoshone of the Fort Hall Reservation in Idaho, 
the Arapaho and Shoshone of the Wind River Reservation in Wyoming, 



the Sisseton-Wahpeton in South Dakota, the Northern Cheyenne in Montana, 
and the Confederated tribes of the Warm Springs Reservation In Oregon. 

The Consortium schools are unique in that they are governed by 
Afttericaa Indian boards of regents, that they are served by predominantly 
American hidian administrators and faculty^ and the student bodies art* 
predominantly American Indian. They strive to meet the postsecondary 
educational needs of the tribal-specific reservation people. They reinforce 
tribal-specific value systems in their educational modalities. They are 
thwarted only to the extent that non-Indian accreditation systems enforce 
non-Indian educational prerequisites upon them. This latter reality may 
b^ why the Consortium members' first priority is to formulate an accredi- 
tation system that vvill be true Indian education accreditation by peer deci- 
sion; there is no doubt that there will be violent resistance, Indian people 
concSerued with Indian education for Indians are ready to fight that battle. 

i his is positive thrust by the tribes to reinforce their unique cultural 
traditions, which can he utilised by Indian students to prepare them for 
productiyt* contemporary life. These kinds of developing on-reservation or 
, near^reservation postsecondary educational facilities will increase. It can 
• be expected that there will be at least three new such institutions developed 
each year in the forseeable future. 

The member institutions differ in several ways— they are in different 
geographical areas, they are complex linguistically and speak different 
languages, they are tribal-specific, they are multi^ribal, some are on reser- 
vation«; some are off reservations— in varying stages of dependence and 
autonomy. As such, their needs and expectations differ within the Con- 
sortium, but the ultimate goal of each is the sanie: the strengthening of 
their own and all othfer postsecondary Indian educational programs. 

C^onsortium goals are to establish— 

1. an American Indian higher education accreditation agency. 

2. ii financial and institutional resources ofiRce, 

3. a human resources development program, 

4. an American Iijdian education data bank, and 

5. an American -indian curriculum development program, i 

A NE\V INDIAN UNIVERSITY AND RESEARCH INSTITUTE 

Thert* is yet a new battle on the horizon. During the past few years, 
some Indian people have been planning for a National American Indian 
University and Research Institute. There is a cavernous gap after the two- 
year Iirdian community colleges. The tribe*, as sovereign nations, have 
particular educational needs that are not now being met by the hundreds of 
coUegesand universities in the United States. Research for and about Indians 
is being done to and on Indians, but not by Indians. The many Indian people 
who are planning tribal higher education hav^ formulated some specific 
recommendations to present tp the tribes: >> 



1. The National American Indian University anJ Researchlnstitute 3hould 
be designed by Ameri«:an Indian architects, and it should be locked near 

* a saiTed place. 

2. Undergraduate and graduate curriculum should be designed by Indian ' 
- educators and rtjspeiied persons. 

The Research Institute will relate to tl)e following issues of American 
Indian survival: federal and state legislation^endangering tribal sovereignty; 
federal legislation endangering tribal resources, including land £.ad water 
rights; civil rights legislation and its adverse effect on American Indian 
people; state, federal, and foundation monies being spent and misspent on 
American Indian education; Indians in penal instit»»tions; Indians in mental 
hospitals (who are there because*they are diagnosed by proponents of foreign 
psychological systems); the 4,000 to 6.000 Indian children in non-Indian 
foster homes: American Indian biomedical research;^coj)omic development 
research for the several hundred reservations, villages, rancherfas. and 
Indian communities, and the treaty responsibilities to the tribes of the United 
States Government, and its states, departments. oQices, and agencies. 

III. Discussion of Issues 

I The basic issues follow. 
iJ Are Indian studies programs in r\on4ndian colleges and universities pro; 

j viding quality education for American Indian students? 
2/ Are Indian community colleges on the reservations and in the Indian 
communities providing a viable alternative to other educational institu- 
tions? 

3. Where does the primary authority ^i^st for Indian postsecandary edu- 
cation—in the BIA or in the U.S. Office of Education? (Some tribes in. 

V the states of Alaska. Oklahoma. California, and eastern statt?? ipay want 
to relate directly to the state departments of education. Other tribes in 
such states as Arizona, New Mexico. Nortb Dakota, South Dakota, Minng- 
sota. and Montana may want to relate exclusively to the BIA but with 
some affiliation to OE programs.) There must bfe tribal and regional agree- 
ment on relationships. 

4. American Indian students lose out financially and programmatically 
in minority studies programs when they compete with Black and Chicano 

i» students. Indian students are usually outnumbered, by other minority 
students and usually do not make demands in the same manner as other 
minorities. 

5. There must be further office and agency (BIA-lnterior and OE-HEVV) 
agreements on higher educatipp func|ion and entitlements. 

IV- Reconxmendations 

GENERAL RECOMMENDATIONS * - 

1. There should be at least one national Indian university with appro- 
priate graduate schools in conjunction with the Research Institute; 



2. Teacher training shauld take plac« at the nine selected regional non- 
Indian iiniversities^and at Indian c:ommunity colleges as determined by 
the diverse tribal needs. 

:i. Vocational and edticational needs should be met at the Indian reser- 
vation community colleges and the nine selected regional non-Indian uai* 
versities. 

4. Financial aid needs of Indian students should be met by education 
appropriation from the Congress through the BIA, based on demographic 
proitK:tion. It must be^e'slablishud through the Indian Attorneys Association. 
Ind ian law and treaty specialists, that education is a basic right of Indians 
and not a privilege as is now interpreted; 

INDIAN STUDIES IN NOjvJ-INDIAN COLUjJGES AND UNIVERSITIES 

1. The National Tribal Chairmea*s Association and the National Indian 
Education Association must determine where federal dollars should go. 
These monies (for instance, Fund for the Improvement of Post-Secgndary 
Education {FIFE). Title III. Title f\^D. Educational Professions Development 
Act (EPDA). etc.) should be placed according im the following criteria: 

1. The departments and capabilities 

2. lnd\m tribal involvement and support 

3^ (!urricula geared to Indian and community needs 

4. Indian faculty a^d guidance counselors 

5, Financial support and commitment 
ii High Indi^9n population impact 

Possibly nine an?as should be selected: Great I^kes. Central Plains. North- 
east. Southeast. South. Southwest. Rocky Mountain. West Coast, and Alaska. 
^ '2, Proliferation of Indian programs should be controlled and/or cur-'^ 
tailed. {Proliferation results in the ineffective dispersal of the few Indian 
administrators, faculty, and guidance counselors. Continued proliferation 
should begin at a new undetermined date when reservations* postsecondary 
needs have been met by gmduating Indian persdnnel that would be serving 
either at the nine selected non-Indian colleges and Universities or at the 
various reservation postsecondary education centers. 

COMMUNITY COLLEGES ON THE RESERVATIONS 

1 . Congress must appropriate comprehensive annual funding for post- 
s<?i:ondary learning centers on the reservation for basic support, including 
opcnitlng costs, administration, faculty, and building costs as determined 
by. the specific tribes. 

2. Initial congressional appropriations must support existing post- 
secondary education, learning centers, or community colleges such as 
Kuskofcwim Community College. Ukota Higher Education Center. Sinte 
Gleska Community College. Turtle Mountain Community College, Standing 
Rock Community College, and Navajo Community College. ' » 



3, Succeeding appropriations would support other developing com- 
munity colleges on reservations that are projected at the rate of five each 
year. Reservations now in developmental stages are Bannock-Shoshone at 
Fort Hall Idaho; Arapaho-ShosHone at Wind River, Wyoming: Northern 
Cheyenne at Lame Deer, Montana; and the Confederated Tribes at Warm 
Springs, Oregon. 

RATIONALE " ^ 

Individual tribes have different postsi*condary educational goals. The 
alternative educational modes are requl^nd in order to increase enrollment 
retention and attainments that will meet tribal short-range and long-range 
goals. Congress has recognized the educational need to put community 
colleges on the reservations and has established precedent by appropriating 
$5 million for the establishment of Navajo Community College. 

APPENDIX A 

k 

Minority Uhder-representation 
at the Postsecondary Level 

• The degree of under-representation of each of the four minority groups 
may be determined by computing*the relationship between each minority's 
' estimated enrollment and its estimated total population. The ratios (ex- 
pressed as percentages) are^^s follows: 



_-3£ . 

TABLET 
PERCENT OF POPULATION 


Black Americans 


2.0 


Mexican Americans 


1.0 


Puerto Ricans 


1.3 


American Indians 


0,6 


Sub-total 


1.B 


All others 


4.3 


Total 


• 3.9 



'in order to achieve proportional representatiot). the enrollment of 
minorities would have to be increased to the point where their ratios were 
the same as that giyen for "all others" (4.3 percent). To reach that goal 
immediately — 

1, the estimated Blac:k enrollment in 1970 would have to be increased 
5*3,000 (from 470,000 to 1.013.000)— an increase of 116 percent {all 
itah'cs added); . 

2. the estimated Mexican American enrollment in 1970 would have to be 
increased by 165.000 (from 50,000 to 215.000)-Kin increase o/330 per- 
rent; ^ 



3, the estimated Puerto RIcan en?oiiment in 1970 would have to be in- 
creased by 45,000 (from 20,0(81 ^o BS.OOO)— an increase of 225 percent; 
and 

4, the estimated American Indian enrollment in 1970 would h^ve to be 
increased by 26,000 (from 4,000 to 30,000)— an increase of 6S0 perc&nt." 



Source: Fred B. CroWland, Minority Access to Collie: A Ford Foundation Report 
(New York: SchockeA Books. 1971), pp. 15-16. Crossland developed thesfn figures from 
hifi own interpretatioVi of 1970 college enrollment estimates. 

APPENDIX B 

BIA Financial Assistance, 1972-73 
PostSQCondary Indian Education 

lu December 1972. a $2.5 million supplemental appropriation for the 
BIA made it possible for an additional 3,000 Indian youths to receive scholar- 
ship grants to begin or continue their education at the college level. Some 
11,000 students are receiving higher education assistance under the BIA*s 
regular appropriation. 

Approximately 14,000 applications for scholarship grants were received 
in the summer of 1972. The 14,Q0O students now i^ceiving assistance is 
almost 20, times the number receiving assistance 10 years ago and about 
&ve times the number assisted four years ago. More than 100 students re* 
ceivtng assistance are in law school. and approximately 100 more are in 
' other postgraduate programs. 

The total monies provided through the BIA for higher eduqation is 
~$20.9.miUion for the fiscal year 1973. 



Source: Report of Bureau of Indian Affairs. Higher Education OfRce. Albuqueique, 
New Mexico, 1973. 

APPENDIX C 

Federally recognized tribes v- 478 

State recognized tribes ^ ^' 17 
Tribal entities recognized 

by state or federal government ; .52 

TOTAL 547 

B.LA. Indian Scholarship Fund for FY V3: $20,956,000 
Request FY 74: * $19,938,000 

13,500 Students have B.LA« scholarships. ^ 



Data Source: Secretary of Interior Morton Reports on Indian Matters. Press Release. 
March 1973. 



APPENDIX D 
Postsecondary Indian Students 

V In 1957. an estimated 2.0U0 Indian students were in colleges and other 
postsecondary institutions. This number had increased to about 10«QQ0 in'' 
1970. \. // 

^ It is estimated that about 3,000 Indian high school graduates entered 
cdliege in 1»70 and that about one-fourth of this number will graduate from 
a four-year course. This indicates that approximately 18 percent of an age 
cohort are entering college, compared with about 40 percent of the age group 
of all American youth; ^nd thats.4 percent are graduat:*\gifrom a four-year 
course compared with abdut 22 ^i^rcent of the total American age cohort. 

Among postsecondary students. 42 percent are attending colleges and 
taking academic courses, while Ihe other 58 percent are taking vocational- 
technical courses which require fromoAe to three years of training. 

The ratio of men to women anlong jjostsecondary students is approx- 
imately 55 to 45. , V* . t 



Source: Estelle Fuchs and Robert |. Havighurt, To Live on This Earth. Americon 
218 Indian Education (New York: Doubleday. 1972. no page given). 
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TABLE 2 

• BUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS PROIECTIONS 





1971-72 


1972-73 


1973-74 


Number of students funded 


5.623 


10.000 


14.000 


Adult vocational grants 


907 


, 14.000 


1.150-1.957 


Dropouts 


. 953 


1.521 


1,974 


Graduates . 


345 


531 


BOO 


Total Expenditures 


$6,098,000 


Sl3.248.000 


$16,148,000 
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COMPETENCIES FOR TEACHERS OF 
CULTURALLY DIFFERENT CHILDREN: 
TEACHER COMPETENCIES FOR TEACHING 
NATIVE AMERICAN CHILDREN 



Milo Kalectaca 
Associate Director of Teacher Corps 
Northern Arizona University, Flagstaff 
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a W[tfjuta]ly'divets^ nation. Many people liave seen this as a 
divisive force within this countH^ and have. thus, promulgated tlte "melt- 
ing pot philosophy" in an attempt to obscure these differences. Today ma^iy 
of these culturally distinct groups have proclaimed nonacceptance of amal- 
gamation. This practice of nonacceptance of ciiitural distinctions must 
terminate and society must be reeducated to the concept of the tossed salad 
philosophy from the melting pot theory (i.e. each element mixed with others 
while maintaining its own unique flavor, making a unique contribution to 
the total quality' of the American experience with no element seen as worse 
or better than any other), ^ 

Dealing with Cultural Diversity 

"Having a diversity of cultures within a single country can be a threat, 
a problem, or an asset Thus steps must be taken to make it an asset* |ust 
because a group of people look at and solve a problem differently doesn*t 
Atiean they are any better or worse as people. 

Traditional teacher education programs are not producing people 
equipped to teach minority children and youth effectively. If humanizing 
the cnrriculum is truly a Value in the educational system in twentieth cen* 
tury America, then the people for whom the curriculum is designed must 
be Involved. ' ^ 

. The official position is that minority group children who are '^culturally 
deprived** should be taught middle-class values, yet— *bidfviduality can 
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only exist tn a pluralistic society wherein differences are appreciated dnd 
protected/'^ 

If we are to hive relevancy in education and a democratic society, goals 
and objectives should be based on the cultural values and differences of the 
various socioeconomic groups of America and should be reflected in the ' 
> . goals of the total educational system. There should be programs in wKich 
the tribaKspecitic language and culture of the children are brought into 
^.the classroofn as an integrated part of the school program. The child needs 
to learn the language and culture of the school, but the school needs to 
learn about and appreciate the language and cuhure of the child as well. 
Cultural differences involve alternative ways of looking ai and doing things* 
Teacher competencies have to be speci^ed and must relate to under^ 
standing cultural diversity. A curriculum in order to be successful must 
• represent several cultures, and the development of that atrriculum must 
' be handled by those who represent the diversity of cultures through 
h-^'ii: which the learner must daily maneuver. 

Definition of Teaciier Competency 

PerhapSk it would be appropriate to define at this time what we mean 
230 by teacher competencj . Competencies may be simply defined as behaviors 
* which effectively satisfy their objectives. Teacher clSlfH'^airencies are per- 

formances which have bwn judged to be effective in satisfyinftW^ 
of the teaching profession. Statements of teacher competencies describe 
what th$ authorities who have specified them regard as adequate descrip^ 
tions of a competent teacher* In most teacher education programs the com- 
prehensive set of these statements provides a description of what the judges 
believe a teacher should be like when he or she is ready to teach.^ 



J. 



Knowing the Community 

i In order for the teacher to gain community support and maneuver with- 
in the students* environment outside the classroofh, the teacher should have 
the ability to maneuver within the community. Often/ little or no effort is 
made to visit the child's home and conimunity to understand th^ child 
as a whole. A teacher should recognize and respect that a community also 
consists of a government* service agencies, history, language and culture, 
value system, religion, and education.^ These elements should become part 
of the curriculum as well as Influence the teacher*s attitude toward his or 
her students. 

A competent teacHer of an Indian community, for example, should be 
able to~ 

t. describe the geography, home life, and economics of that Indian com<^ 
• munity; \ 

2. describe the services off^^red by the various community agencies active 
' ' Q in the school community;^d 

ERIC . 



f, 3. dlstuss theln&al government and name and describe the r^ponsibilities 
* of the ofBdats. 

' In the area ottanguage and culture* the competent teacher should be 
• . able to-^ . ^ 

; 1. analyziMhu Indian language in comparison to English; * 
. 2. trotnt ot| the difficulties that these children have in learning the English 
languagfr: and 

3. talk alx/ut tlie various arts and crafts of the Indian. 

~~ In h fetorv.^ ? competent teacher should be able to— 
1* give a brief ht.^ory of that Indian group; and 

2. jiamo the great leaders of the past and present and he able to tell about 
' them. / 

' On other aspec:ts of the community — value system^religion, and educa- 
tion— the teacher should bo able to— 

1. describe how a Navajo or Hopi views honesty, punlshmenl. irath telling, 
rewards, sharing, competition, going against custom; 

2. describe the religion: 

3. differentiate between religious ceremonies that aw private and ttiose that 
are public: . ^ 

4. tell the importance of each of the religious c^eremonies; 

5. describe the major educational systems on the reservation; • 

. 6. list the tribal education goals: * s"^ 

7. descnbe the feelings of community members about education; and 

8. inform the parents on how they can be involved in |he educational 
process of their children. ^ 

The primar> purpose of our Navajo-Hopi Teacher Corps Program at 
Northern Ari?<ona University is to draw more Indians into the field of Indian 
education, both on a professional basis and by direct community involve- 
ment. All too often the parents of children in reservation schools are not 
^ consulted about curriculum changes, staff changes, and other changes in 
school policy which affect their children daily. Indian interns can provide 
effective communication between the parents of the children and the edu- 
cators and administrators of the school. Indian interns can provide those 

. valuable links precisely becau^ they are Indians, raised in the local culture 

. and speaking the local language. 

Preservice and Inservice Teacher Training 

The Northern Arizona University preservice instructional program^ 
focuses on giving a total picture of the Indian child in the home and school 



"^Poitioos of this program description m based on the Teacher Q>rps Pioposal---Clyclo 
^iFlagstaff: Northern Arizona University. Febtuoiy 15. 1973). 
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onvifonmont. Emphasis is on the indivtduut in the educational process, and 
ot^ enuit tonal, social and cultural factors in the formation of the Indian 
child yThe language s<K:tion discusses (a) the problems of the bilingual child 
conilng into an entirely new language situation; (b) how the native language 
depii:ts the i:ulture: und (g| instruction in basic Naviijo and Mopi languages 
(no^i-nattve speakers learn reading and writing, hulian interns study Unguis^ 
tic analysis). The soc ocullural siH:tion deals with problems in •'reaching** 
^children. What are the cultural and social barriers in the way tif the Indian 
child's education? The child development section includes testing and tost 
interpretation with the noivAnglo child in mind. ' 

c:oMm KNi:u:s kxpech ed of interns 

We expeti intefirs as a result of preservice training to understand reser* 
vation living c:onditioas and cuhures. The injern will— 

1. know. the history and rule of minority grtnips in America: 

2. ImVome aware of values of Navajo and th^pi c:ulture: 

3. become proR<:ient in culturally anafy^ing minority t:ulture values; 

4. discuss and analyze gt>nerally held stereuty{ies. fears, and njisconcep- 
tions about minority groups: 

5. understand how white cultural vatuos penalize Indians fur their cultural 
values through cultun^-biised tests; 

f>. compare valuf^s of white cullure. Indian culture, with some other minoriiy 

culture (e.g. Mexican American. Black); and 
7. liave experjtmcc^ in decoding an alien language to gain empathy for the 

problems of miimrity peoples.** 

ComtH^tencies that (*orps members will exhibit during their internship 
vver^* developi^d by the Program. In the preparation of the evaluation criteria, 
several basic considerations were necessary. It was agreed that criteria for 
evaluation should be reflective of desired performance expected of a tearJier 
— in other words, how teac:hers We expectiJd to perform. The criteria for 
observation and evaluation have been plaf:ed under four general areas: 
Preparation. Performance. Produt-t (the student), and ?eT^6na\ and Pro- 
fessionai Attitudes.^ 

coMPin ENCiES EXPKcrrED OF teac:hers y ' \ 

I he competencies S(>lected from those in oach area listed ablbve aro^ 
those needed to teach culturally diverse and/or culturally different children. 
These, then, becomo teacher competencies or behaviors expected of tbach^rs; 

. Instruct tonal Comiwtendes 
The teacher— 
involves students in a variety of relevant activities. 
• presents alternate methods of instruction when required. 



• utilizes a variety of resources. / 

• uses approprurfe D&snediai material. 

Community Competencies 

Tbeloacher— « . . 

^ ^ welcomes parental and community visitatiou. 

conimunicates w ith the community on school mattcis. 

• parttVipates in appropriate community activities and i^antzattons, 

• assesses and.or identifies commimity altitudes. ^' 

StudentTeat her Refationsfaip Competencies 
♦ The teacher-- ^ % 

• exhibits an honest liking and sincere regard for students, ^ 

• encourages student respect for alt cultures. 

• encoitrages students to %vork cooperatively as well as individually. 

Hnvmg resource persons, in the dassroom who an? fluent in the chil- 
dren's language can increase langu^geundcrstanding and use in a way that 
encourages children to express theni^lves. Learning materials and ex- 
periea..^s which reflect the fiositive social, family, anrlethnic background 
of diff^nt child^groups within the classroom can do much to build positive 
self-coocepts and individual strengths in children. A program that is sensi- 
tive to the cultural needs of the children, which incorporates important 
elements of cultural backgrounds, of families being served—language, 
music, c^monial daj's— can achieve continuity between the home and the 
school. 

Teacher Competencies for a Multicultural Society 

Multicultural education should develop teachers who will deeply 
nespect cultural dtffemnces which can contribute positively to American 
education by providing cultural experiences and enrichment to other ethnic 
groups. Thcr following ^re soma competencies for teachei^ of culturally 
diverse diildren (some of these may be repetitii^e because they have been 
to«:b^ on in previous sections of tl^ paper, othe» are addiUonal). The com- 
petent teacher: - 

1. Recognises that all cultures have the same human needs 
/ 2. Utn^ those materials and resources whjlch promote positive self- 
concepts 

3. Utilizes those aspects of a studeat*s culture for planning and presenting 
instruction which will enhance student selMevelopment 

4. Helps students underst^df their values and attitudes 

5. Recognizes the effects and expectancies of the dominant culture which 
stifle motivation and learning 

6. Knows about the sociopolitical characteristics of American society and 
tl^ local commimity * % * 



7. Participates with parehts and students in dasigning. and evaluating 
activities * ^ • , " «^ 

^8* Develops an atmosphere of shared decision making in the classroom 

9.^^ Encourage'fe individuality and orlginaii^ * . ^ 
.10. Instills in students an appreciation cC human diversity^ 
tl. Encourages student participation and divergent {joints of view 
12. Incorporates community resources \^ the schcK)! program 
t<a. Utilizes community'^^resources in classroom instruction 

Competency*Based Teacher Education— A Strategy 

With this great diversity Jn culture and individual differences in chil* 
dren and their teachers, it is assumed that institutional resources as a pri- 
mary basts for accreditation must be questioned. Further, we assume that 
Ichovvtedge of subject matter, some teaching methods, and d teTm of student 
;^eaching can no longer be acceptable as a primary basis to predict success 
'kA\ prospective teacher and the granting of certification. Teacher educa* 
tipn'does necessitate continuing the combination of knowledge, theory/ 
a^d practice; however, this educattbfi is believed most desirable and tnost 
effectivb when acquired in a clinical mode, with a flexible program focus- 
ing on th^ criteria of performancor— performMl^e of competencies expressed 
in general ^nd speci^c behavioral objectives. 

An ideal program ivould — • ^ > 

1. specify basic and specific competencies of teacher And teaching interns 
within and out of the classroom: " 

2. provide a training program to meet the specific needs of Uie students; 

3. continue reevaluatiopi of curriculum and teaching techniques: 

4. expand practiclini time, through either a longer regular internship or 
five-year program; and • * 

5. provide a vatiety of student teaching (intern) laboratory experiences. 
#' " • • 

Competency-based tocher education has the potential as a strategy 
for preparing effective teachers mainly because of its basic characteristics: 

1. Competencies are made public in advance. 

;2. ThesUidents* rate of prepress through the program is determined by 
dfflfBnstrated competency rather thin by. time pr course completion. 

3. Instruction is individualized and personalized. , ^ 

4. The emphasis is^n exit, iipt on entVance, requirethents. 

5. instruction is modularized which sflows for self-pacing.% . 

6: The program is field-centered.* , v 

In CBTE the learner is the most important element. Flexibility in the 
scheduling of learning activities is paramount in importance. In tHis^^iter*s 
approach, utilization of a vdriety of instructional activities is emphasised. 
Furthermore^ alternate seta of performance activities are p^vided. LeamUig 



styit\s have been categorized frito three areas: visual, auditory, and psycho- 
motor. AVe have found through reevaluation that the first set of instructional 
activities, being niore visually oriented, do not always satisfy all individual 
needs. U may be that through audieor>^ means or psychomotor means, ob* 
jectives <:an be better met. There are no fixed rules as to how, when, or 
wheri* learning is to be accomplished. Opportunities are provided to acquire 
coRi|fetencies in practical fi6ld experience or on the job. " 

Thij^ type of experience can be both practical and beneficial. Compe- 
tencies tliat are already possessed by the individual can be recognized, 
and the person should be allowed to demonstrate these conripetericies. If 
competencies are p«?rformed to satisfaction, proper credits should be given 
and the individuaf allowed to bypass certain blocks of studies. The concern 
is for exit requirements, not entrance requirements. Cptitinuous evaluation, 
feedback, and revision are integral parts of the program. Field-centfered 
experiences which allow t;qnlinuous evaluation can encompass a broad- 
based Involvement in teacher ^training by university, community, school, 
and students theriM^lves. Students can decide on their^ovvn if teaching 
is rt*aily what they want to do. Naturally, the community is givfn the op- 
portunl|>* to say n^hich and what kind of teachers it wants for its schools 
and-children. • ' . . 

Self-pacing^Itows for intiiviciuali^ation arid personalization of instruc- 
tion. The slow learners are no longer frustrated because they cannot keep 
up xvith fast learners, while the fast learnsrs are not held back by^s^ow. 
learners and can continue on to more challenging areas. Since emphasis 
! is placed on exit rather than entrance requirements* training programs aFe 
open for a wide variety of persons entering the field. With continuous assess- 
ment of the progress of each student moving at his/her own rate, and with a 
variety of choices for a goal, many who vvt^iild normally have been excluded 
because of educational assessment, cultural background, race.. or previous 
interest can enter and successfully complete a teacher training program. 
The result can be a wholesome diversity of background in the teaching 
profession. 

The goal of CBTE in relationship to multicultural education should 
be the training of competeui educators who are able to relate to the diverse 
cultures of our society. This training should be designed to develop such 
unique competencies as an understanding of cultural pluralism, bilinguat- 
ism. and dialects (in systems where needed. It will require bilingual per- 
sonnel). Training should also include competencies in cross-cultural 
curriculum development, community-based education, and effective learn- 
ing as it relates to minorities. The goal of CBTE should be to provide the 
kind of trainees for differentiated staff positions who are supportive of the 
innovative changes needed for effective educational development."^ 
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Editrjation has borne the major thrust of the challenge which contem- 
porary hun.an issutvs have put to social institutions. Among various social 
concerns, it is the issue of the education of the Native American Indian which 
has lev: !H {he most persistent and unresolved chalfonge. The challenge 
has^not bo>-n completely ignored, as the records of the Bureau of Indian Af- 
fairs (BIA) and public school programs attest. However, as the statistics of 
Indian education failure testify, the challenge has yet gone unmet. 

The answer to the unmet challenge has consistently eluded educators. 
An effective overall strategy for educating Indian children has not yet been 
found. This situation exists despite the implementation of a wide variety of 
programs and approaches. However, as we examine the philosophy which 
undergirds such programs, we may begin to discern the patently self-defeat- 
ing structure on which they are founded. That philosophy, so forcefully 
projected, onto the American JftjtUan. is one of assimilation into the main- 
stream of Amellcan life and a ubiquitous denigration of Indianness that is 
perpetuated within American society and educational institutions. - 

In his poem, '''flbe Lavender Kitten/'*Aion25o Lopoz, a young Papago 
poet from Pima County. Arizona, eloquently brings 4nto focus the feelings 
of American Indians and their abortive sUiiggle to attain that elusive place 
that society dictates they must achieve. 

Miles and miles of pasture 

rolled on before me. ^ 
Covered with grass and clover 

dyed pink, white and blue. 

•"The Lavender Kitten" by Alonzo Lopez from THE WHlSPEniNG WIND: Poetrv bv 
Young Amerkmn Indians, edited by Terry Allen copyright 1972 by The Institute of 
Aroenca;! Indian Arts. Reprinted by permission of Ooubleday & Co.. Inc. 



At the edge of the fluctuating 

sea of watercolors . ' , 
Sat a lavender kitten, 
. . Jtp fur glinted from an oscillating 
ray of pinkt 
Quivered gently at the touch of a 
swirling blue breeze. ^ , 

. Its emerald eyes glittered 
And gazed blindly at the lighting 
and fading sky of hazy red. 
' Yellow, white, and blue. » 

My heart knocked within my chest. 
1 must have the lavender kitten! 
I ran across the multi-colored field* 

my arms reaching forward. 
Time slowed, 
1 tried to run faster 

but moved twice as slowly. 
The blue breeze circled and tightened 

around me. \ . 

■ Holding me back. 
. The kitten rose and stretched 
sending lavender mist 
Swimmmg in every direction. 
It turned and started away ' 
in huge, slow strides. ^ ^ 

I followed and, , 

by a shimmering prism lake. 
I came within reach of the kitten.: 
1 offered my hand 

and the kitten edged away. 
Farther and farther. 
Then the lake turned from crystal 

to deep purple. 
1 looked around. 
. The colors began to melt. 
The red sun turned to a dull grey. 
The colored-filled sky turned to black. 
The grass and clover began ^ 

to wither and die, \ 
I looked down into the pool before me. 
^ There, at the bottom of " * \ 

the orchid glass cage. 
Lay the lavender kitten.^ , 

The scourge of Indianness addressed within these lines unsheathes a 
deeper tragedy^ Beautiful words betray obscene genocide: the lavender 
kitten becomes the ultimate and unobtainable goal of assimilation to be 
grasped after and made a personal coup; the prism lake — so like a well- 
honed knife— surely, swiftly turns to the deep purple of blood, the edge 
so sharp the Indian hardly knows that the kitten is really the Indian who 



IS dead. The dwper tragedy reflected in Lopez's words lies in its oppressive 
reality. American Indians have not. and cannot, cease to be what and who 
they are. becaust^ when they do. it means they are dead. 

But to remain Indian is intricately woven into the American social con- 
text as somehow undesirable and evil. The disparaging connotation of 
being Indian is molded into our laws, our religionsf^our language, and our 
system of edut;a(ion. It is this latter t:ondUlon which is here indicated as 
the suurce of Indian educational failure. 

Why Indian Children Fail , 

Bruce c;aarder states in a report- that one of the underlying causes of 
the Indian child's failure in school is that the educational policy for Ameri- 
VMti Indian children has been ba.sed on the principle that the Indians* sal- 
vation lies in their ceasing to be what and who they are. Essentially, the 
message communicated to Indian children is that their worth is contingent 
on the extent to which they can approximate whitene.ss. This same message 
is projected within the various programs which have been spawned to re- 
mediate the Indian educational failure which has been fostered by that very 
mes.sage. 

The cycle of failure faced by Indian -children in schools, whether 
federal or public, may well continue for years to come because, typically. 
■ the approach to Indian education has been consistently focused on com- 
pensatory education and the need for Indian children to assimilate into 
the larger and dominant .society without regard to the children's rich cul- 
tural background and the learning styles which they have already acquired. 
Indian culture has been presumed to be. at best, irrelevant but more com- 
monly dysfunctional vis-a-vis the education process." 

When this orientation is carried to the extent of communicating tb 
children that their adequacy is contingent upon diminishing that which is 
most natural to them, it cannot but have a profoundly crippling effect, if 
not indeed end in complete destruction of the child. Specifically, this nega- 
tive valuation projected onto the Indian child develops feelings of anomie 
which are highly psychologically <:harged. To withdraw and fail academi- 
cally remains th| only recourse for personal survival left to the Indian child. 
^ Education has not met the Indian child 's edufcational needs and is being 
"called on the carpet" for its failure. Deutsch made this point quite cogently 
in stating, "Education is being asked to compensate not only for Its own 
failure but for society's as virell. Education's fault has been its inability to 
identify its own problems and its moral callousness in allowing massive 
failure and miserable educational conditions to exist for a substantial seg- 
ment of the school population."' 

Building a New Indian Self-image 

According to Spindler. the school is the chief vehicle of socialization; - 



ivithin it are programs of study containing those areas of experience ands 
i onttmt which are essential to the development' of desired characteristics 
of hehavior selected from the total range of possibilities existing in/the 
culture. He suggests* that intelligent selection can be based only on con- 
*siden:bi« cultural insight and understanding.* This is particularly true for 
the Native American child. The Special Subcommittee^on Indian Education 
states that the Indian s image of himself or herself depends, in that last 
analysis, upon the image held by the dominant white society.^ 

Most theorists agree that feelings of self-worth and adequacy within 
an individual are largely a learned phenomenon, in which an individual 
develops a self-image or croncept by incorporating sources of data from 
significant others in his or her environment. It is. as Sullivan puts it, a 
product of the •'reflected appraisals * of the society within which the in- 
dividual lives. ^ 

Indeed, if this brand of discrimination and. rejection has been fostered 
unwittingly by the educational system, then it must be admitted openly, 
and new educational premises must be constructed. Fromm offers this re- 
assurance: "As long as we can think of alternatives, we are not lost; as 
long as we can consult together and plan together, we can hope."' It is in 
effect what the Indian community is asking. 

KUUCATION FOR INDIAN PRIDE. 

One of the most positive educational alternatives that must be* con- 
sidered by educational institutions, particularly on the university level, is 
the rapidly developing Indian ethic that began to emerge in the late imOsr 
That ethic reflects the Indian pride movement and the search for self- 
determination. This emerg^ce has the potential for reversing the Indian 
^educational failure and the accompanying derogation of the Ii^dian which 
lias been prpmulgated within American social institutions in general and 
most grossly within American educational institutions. It is als^ the source 
of mounting pressure for the development arid inclusion of Indian culture 
and. history as a relevant and essential area for curriculum, development. 
Most crucial in all of this is the reversal of the deficient orientation of 
education programs for Indian students. 

Therein lies the potential for making school a positive learning ex- 
perience for the Indian child and a viable process for enriching the curricu- 
lum for all children. For those schools of education which have a sincere 
interest in improving Indian education, there are existing workable pro^ 
grams which serve as models. These models are: The American Itfdian. 
Survival Schools in Milwaukee and Chicago: Arapaho. Shoshone High 
School in Wyoming: Busby and Rocky Boy*s. Schools in Montana; Kusko- 
kwim Valley in Alaska; and Ramah Navaho Day School and Rough Rock 
Demonstration iSchool in New Mexico. 

The educational challenge is clear. Educatitinal institutions must re- 



spend to the challenge if they are to survive and continue to serve society. 
Th» emerging Indian cultural positives must be encompassed and usdd as 
a major defining theme for the development of successful Indian education . 
programs and the establishment of clearly defined task^. These programs 
and ta^sks %vM{ enable Indians to become part of and to utilize the school " 
system as a meaningful resource to sustain the lifestyle that meets their 
social and economic needs. - . , * . - ^ 

Federal Report on Indian Education 

To fully grasp the complexity and the enormity of the task involved in 
Indian educational change, it is necessary' to review the past. The First 
/\nnua{ Report to the Congre.ss of the United States by the National Advi- 
sory ("ouncil on Indian Education^ gives a concise and accurate summary 
of historical Endings from Indian Education: National Tragedy - A Alotlanal^^i^P 
Challenge: " ^ ... . ^^^^ 

I. polk:y failure . • > 

The dominarit, palitf^ of the Federal Government toward the * . 
Americafi^^itidian has been one of coercive assimilation. The 
milcy resulted in: * ' ' % 231 

A. T^p destruction and disorganimtion of Indian communis 
ti^ and individuals. 

B. A desperately severe and self-perpetuating cycle of pov-, 
erty for most Indians. . * 

(!. The growth of a large, ineffective, and self-perpetuating 
bureaucracy which retards the elimination of Inclian 
poverty. % ' ^ 

A waste of Federal appropriations. ' 

II. NATIONAL ATtmiDES . 

The coercive afisimilation policy has had a strong negative in- 
fluence on national attitudes. It has resulted in: 

A. /\ nati^ln that is massively uninformed and misinformed 
about ihe American Indian, and his past and present. 

B. Pre}uc| Ice. racial intolerance, and discrimination towards 
Indians far more widespread and serious than generally 
reco^hi^ed. ^ 

III. EDUCAtlONAL F AILURE 

The coercive assimilation policy has had disastrous effect on the 
education 6f Indian children.^^It has resuhed in: 

A. The classfoom and the school becoming a kind of battle- 
; ground where the Indian child attempts to protect his 
' integrity and^ identify as an individual by defeating the 
purposes of the school. 



• • B. . Schools which i^il to unOerstand or adapt to. and in fact ^ ^ . 

often denigrate, cultural differences. 
C Schools which blaniie their own failure on thb Indian stu- 
dent and reinforce his defensiveness. 
. . D. Schools which fail to recognize the importance and 
validity of the Indian community. The community and 
child retaliate by treating the school as an alien institu^ 
^ /• tion. . ' . 

E. A dismal record of absenteeism, dropouts, negative self- 
image, low achievement, and ultimately, academic *. 
j^a|h)ire for^jiny Indian children. 
<^f^^^'^^^ perpetuation of the cycle of poverty which undermines 
^S^i the success of all other Federal progra(ns. 

:V ; ■ ' 

IV. CAUSES OF THE POLICY FAILURE 

The coercive assimilation has two primary historical roots: 

A. A continuous desire to exploit, and expropriate Indian 
• * , , land and physical resources. 

B. A self-righteous intolerance of tribal conununitias and 

cultural differences.^ - > 

Jf> • ■ ^ 
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\ ! It is evident that an institution that has historically perpetuatpd siii:h 
.^leitructive racism against a group of people cannot of its own volition 
deiiine the n^ds of that particular group* T?ather, definition for change must 
emanate from that group ttiat has bee^ discriminated agaihst, preyed upon. 
; and robbed of much of its human dignity. Only then can there be a drawing 
into full focus of the historical events, the sociological and psychological 
forces of the pdst— those prime factors that are waUing to shapa.Indian 
students* behavior and attitudes that make them uniquely what they are. 
■ / The prime requisites for change must^he generated in a climate of will- 
; H ingness on the part of educational in^^titutions to assume the responsibility 
of their role as change agents ^and to validate the deHnition of educational 
expectations, needs, and priorities as defied by the Indian community. 
Those definitions of educational needs by the Indian community should 
then be processed into existing teacher training programs as viable and 
essential components in the teacher training process. To lack the knowledge 
of cultural, sociological, and historical perspectives of various peoples is to 
be without an understanding of how they are to be, without an understand** 
ing of how they behave and the rationale for such behavior; it is\then that 
education becomes a process of trial and error classification of professional 
endeavor. This is particularly true when learning constructs insist on espous- 
. ing a single majority cultural orientation. The teacher should be trained in 
the process of transposing the environment of the Indian child into principles 
and concepts that are necessary for that child to ^eal with the learning 
process and to be successful in it. 
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_ • . * . ' .L ' • ' 

A Competency-Based Model for Training Tfeachers 
jQf % Culturally Different Child . 

'"'One of the most comprehensive models that deal with the training of 
teachers for the ethnically different child is being developed at the Institute 
tor i:ultural Pluralism, San Diego State University.*** It is a competency, 
based teacher training program that parallels the positive Indian thrust for 
. an effective educational intervention strategy. 

The Community. Home, Cultural Awareness, and Language 
Training(CHCALT)modei!scomposedoffourbasiccomponents: 

1, Philosophy of education for the culturally and linguistically 
different 

.2. Sociocultural awareness — home and community based 

3. Oral language and assessment techniques 

4. Diagnostic and prescriptive strategies** 

The salient features of each of the four components of the CHCALT 
model are outlined in the chapter by Mazon in this book. A list of the specific 
competencies considered essential for achieving the goals of each compo- 
nent is followed by a rationalet^r the program compo'nent. 

Before viewing teacher competencies specifically for the Native Amerl- 1. ' 
can segment, it must be remembdred that one of the fallacies and the basic 
underlying assumption of Indian Sciucation has been to Jump the needs of 
all Native Americans into one global definition. Rather, it must be under* 
, stood that each Indian tribal group has its pwn language, its own economics, 
. its awn philosophy, its own psychology, its own religious base, and its own ' 
history of origin. These components inextricably become the base of any 
particular tribal culture. The conclusion must then be drawn that, if teach- . 
ing competencies are to be defined, they must come from that target group. 
Communication is the vital , link in the building of a workable teacher 
training program. 

. Teacher Attitudes Study 

To explore further the need for implementation of a competency-based 
teacher education program, a yet unpublished study in California conducted 
in ten school districts statewide" revealed many of the reasons why the 
Native American student has not succeeded in the educational process of 
that state. The study was ba§ed upon 19 concerns that were identified by " 
the Indian community at large as important factors in the education of the 
Indian child in the public school system. Those concerns wem constructed 
into a questionnaire and administered in 10 school districts that serve a 
high Indian student population* Participating in that questionnaire, or F 
* ' test, were 141 Indian students, 120 parents, and 402 non-Indian teachers 
and administrators. 
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From thn point of view of Indian people, the following nine points 
reveal some-negative attitudeH of teachers: 

1; Indian students should be regarded the same as alt other students. 

2. It is nut important for school to identify Indian students as a group. 

3. The child's Indian background was an influence in the child's success/ 
failure in school. « 

4. it is not important for the Indian child to speak his/her native language. 

5. If an Indian student is havi% diSiculty in school, perhaps the Bureau* 
choice would be a better choice. 

6. There is lack of communication between teachers and Indian students. 

7. There is even less communication between teachers and Indian parents. ' 
a. There is Uttle value.in a home visit by the teacher if the student is having 

difiicuity. 

9* Tear^iers felt there was only a small degree of discrimination against the 
Indian student by other students, staff, or administration. 

^ * Cfnivers^y. teachers also felt that it is important for teachers — 

1. to know local Indian tribal groups. 

2. to know local Indi|^i culture. 

3. to have Indiii^ clubs on campus. v 

4. fo have Indian students participate in sports events and extra-curricular 
activities. ^ 

5. to have the Indian child retain his/her Indian culture. 

Specific Competencies for Teachers of Native Americans 

Based on the analysis tjf data such as this, the following competencies 
for teacher educatiojti are offt^red. 

/\NTHROPOLQi;iCAL PERSPECTIVES 

I. Demonstrate knowledge of Indian tribalism, the vast linguistic and 
cultural differences afnong the Indian tribes of the United States, what 
forces (economic, political or other) brought about those vast differences. 

Z. Demonstrate a knowledge of the United States Indian Reservation Sys- 
tem, their locations, and the historical and legal bases of the local reserva- 
tions and communities in particular. " U J 

3. Demonstrate knowledge of the Indians' semi-sovereign status to the 
United States Government tliat no Other group possesses. 

4. Demonstrate Knowledge of the diverse linguistic groups of the American 
Indian. (Nearly 2U0 tribal languages aix? spoken today.) 

SOCIOLOtilCAL PERSPECTIVES , 

1. Demonstrate an understanding of the nature of cooperative societies as 
opposed to a competitive society. : . 



2. Demonstrate an understanding of internal controls imposed by tbe In- 
dian community on its members. ; ^ 

Demonstrate an understanding of Indian civil righU that is different from 
the civil rights of other ethnic groups. 

'4, Demonstrate an understanding of the extended family as oppostyi to 
the nuclear family. 

5. Demonstrate an understanding of why the Indian cantinues to adhete 
to Indian values, morals, and traditions. ^ , 

3^ 6, Demonstrate an understanding of Indian resentment toward the over- 
ridingly oppressive social system. 

7. Demonstrate a knowledge of the vast contributions the American In- 
dian has made and is making to pi^sent«day society. 

8. Demonstrate a knowledge of why the Indian is locked into the cycle of i 
poverty. / 

9. Dt^monstrate a knowledge of the Indian's relationship to the slate and' 
federal government. 7 

AESTHETIC AND RELIGIOUS PERSPECTIVES 

1. Understand that aesthetic values and religious- Ijeliefs have a very close 
relationships many times being one and the same. 

2. Understand that oral histories and lifeways are the basis for teaching 
the morality and laws of tribal groups. 

3. Understand that leadership, both jipUglous and secular, are intrically 
biiund together. 

4. Realize and understand that many American Indian groups already 
h^ve ethically and morally valid belief .systems- 

UNGUISTIC PERSPECTIVE 

Understand how language represents the functions and philosophies 
of a culture; and how impingement of alien langiiages forces those ''speakers 
into two different inoages of reality/**^ r 

DIAGNOSTIC AND PRESCRIPTIVE STRATEGIES ' 

A teacher must understand behavorial tendencies which may differ 
with geographic location, but which aie usually present in some degiw. 
The following are examples: 

l.\Understand that Indians and non-Ii^dians have different referents and 
perceptions to humor. These are often antagonistic to each other. Indian 
hu^or may not be humorous to lion-Indians. Indians* formalized joking 
relationships (teasing) and story-telling (make believe) are intrinsic to 
^ Indian culture. This perception of humor may he perceived as trouble* 
some a^d disruptive to non-Indians. The teacher should be aware that 
this is a possible source of cultural misinterpretation and conflict. 
< 2. Understand that Indian students have respect for and respond to family 

er|c : \ . . ' . ,r 
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auth&rity; hmv€>ver. responst* by learners ta school authorities tends to 
Wfearful. Indians f«nd to withdraw when faced with school authority. 

3. Understand that thAlndian learner is taught at home to be independent 
and sc^lf-suflicient. generous, quiet, and dignified. The Indian child is 

. taught to avoid boasting about achievements. 

4. Understand that Indian students prefer to work at tjieir own pace, and 
tend.to resist group acti\ities which are competitive in nature. Teachers 
must understand ttie standard group instructional mode in schools pro* 
duces predictable academdc failure for Indian learners. 

5. Understand that Indian cli|ldren are taught to be quiet and dignified. 
They find it difficult to respond to the non-lhdian because of built-up 
distru.<it. Status and positionVloei^ not impress the Indian; each person 
is judged on personal raeritsA 

fi. Understand that Indian students are very sensitive to persona! dignifi* 
cation requlrementsi Negative remarks about clothes, home or anything 
pertaining to Indians produces withdrawal and negative feelings v;hich 
become progressively more intense with age. 

7. Understand that the Indian learfior. feels it^is importobt to sho^tV what 
Vou are and \yhat you can do, but not in a boastful livay. Indians have 
.special concerns with pride for being "an Indian/* They have strong 
feelings about the .superior culture of the Indian. ; 

8. Understand that liuljan pride is- severely injured by^he negative ap- 
proach the schooj^ses in dealing with the American Indian in history. 

* 9. Understand the dislike of Indian learners for competition expected in 
group academic environments. They will resist and withdraw when 
pushed. 

10. Understand why the Indjan learner develops feelings of rejection start* 
ing at lower grack^s based on perceived rejection by non*Indian peers,' 
by teachers, by authority figures, and by comipunity.. 

It. is imperative that such rer emendations be implemented with all 
po.sstble haste! It is unthinkable tha ,ve can allow further irreversible damage 
to occur to our Indian children'^as the result of current miseducation. 
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In summary* education niqst reorient ttsielf td^ird encom^^|Sing the 
reatities of a cuttur^ly diverse society. Thus, eduption must addresslts^Il^ 
providing competencies and skill^ necessary forfteachers of Native Amerlcar 
sludents. Sducators confront tbetask of appriling themselves of the spec* 
\riim bt^lndian education. In this Vegard. the Mper of Patricia Locke pro- 
vides comprehensive historical dnc(\^le{^backgrWnd for Indian e<j[uc&tiop. 
The preservicc and inservicc training progranre of Fount Holland and 
Roseiia ). Covington serve as ongoing tril5ai*speci1Uc and reseryiatlon teacher , 
training models; Th^ poshf^n papers of Mllo 4^iectaca and iouise Miller 
pi^ayide additioi}^! perspectives of competencies and training! that can and 
do have impact on education. The teacher competenqT catejgofies of the 
Northern Plains Teacher Corps Program under thfe direction of Donald 
Lemdn can serve as a broad base for the definition of specific competencies 
to be developed in concert with the iocai tribaf cbimmunity. ' 

In conclusion, there are red r^en, there are different races of meri, but 
all are good in the sighf of the Great Spirit. With the implementation of 
multicultural education, ''It i& not necessary for eagles to be crows/' 
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A GROSS-CULTURAL APPROACH TO 
MULTICULTURAL EDUCATION 



•the U,S. has always been a multicultural society, but only recently have 
the implications and even advantages of this condition been recognized. 
Today, many ethnic groups are deeply concerned about their rote In society 
and about society's attftude toward different ethnic groups. !n the three 
preceding sections, Blacks, Spanish-speaking Americans, and Native Ameri- 
cans have presented their views. This section, building on contributions 
made by these groups, examines concerns common to other ethnic groups, 
concerns which are probably applicable even to ethnic groups not rep- 
resented at this conference. 

Early Settlers 

As settlements were established in colonial times, the population in 
each colony tended to be English-speaking and culturally homogeneous. 
When there were minority groups within the colony, they were expected 
to either assimilate into the dominant Anglo group or remain forever out- 
siders. So tar as Native Americans were concerned, the colonists regarded 
them a» outsiders only rarely to be assimilated, and the colonists were 
regarded in turn as outsiders by the Native Americans. 

With the independence of the U.S.. territorial expansion, and conse- 
quent increase ia^siife and diversity of the population, greater mMlticultural 
dimensions became apparent^ in general, however, ethnic and cultural dif- 
ferences were either ignored or rejected by the majority culture. Except 
when ethnic or cultural minorities were willing to su nender their distinctive 
values, customs, language, and dress, no attempt was made to merge the 
minority with the majority culture, tt was assumed by both that the domi- 
nant group was the ruling group, and that minorities could either surrender 
and be assimilated, or else remain outsiders. As the controlling group, the 
dominant society decided, moreover, either deliberately or by an unwritten 
common understanding, which groups were eligible for assimilation. A 
caste system thus developed which rigidly excluded such ethnic groups as 
Blacks, Native Americans, and Spanish-speakers from ever assimilating, 
except in rare instances, with the dominant group* 

The Melting Pot , 

The concept of the melting pot seemed at first to be a promising attempt 



to fuse peoptt*«» from various^ new and uld immigrant groups into a new multl- 
luitural American society. While the c'oncept was attractive to some late 
nineteenth<entury immigrants, it never reaify worked. FoSyOne thing, it 
rejected as unmellable many ethnic groups, including Native^^mericans, 
Blacks, Spanish-speakers, and Orientals. The concept assumed that only 
the ijominant white Anglo-Saxon Protestant culture was worth saving, and 
it was expected that those who wished to be absorbed by the melting pot 
had to surrender their own cultural heritage as the price of admission. 

Postwar Developments r> 

Though sUciologists had long que^ioned the soundness of the melting 
pot theory, it wa^^ not until after Wor'ra War M that popular objection became 
powerful enough to end its b^ing haited/as the keystone of-face relations. 
For various'^ocial. political, and economic reasons, including desegregation 
of the armed forces, race relations became too important to be ignored. 
For example, the movement of Blacks to the North ted to heavy concentra- 
Jions.of Blacks in northern cities for the first time. The extension of voting 
rights to people previously disenfranchised, and other aspects of the civil 
rights movement encouraged minority groups 'to protest the inferior* role 
assigned them. Minority ethnic groups became increasingly powerful, 
. politically and socially, and no longer tolerated being ignored by th^ domi* 
nant white middle-class power structures, i 

White there has long been polarization in An^rican society between a 
powerful white dominant group and powerless nonwhite minority groups, 
today we see the polarization between two mor'e or less equally power- 
ful groups. Stressing cultural pluralism and encouraging multicultural 
education are attempts to reduce this polarizatjon, and to work for the 
development of an American society in which many ethnic gro^p^ '^an live 
In a symbiotic relationship, where cultural differences are respect6d\Vith- 
out the implication that one culture is better or worse than another. Cultural 
pluralism does not deny the existence of differences in culturefr^^ut It sees 
no juMification for asking anyone to reject his or her cultural identity and 
background in order to have a meaningful life in a multicultural society. 

If cultural pluralism is to be achieved, it is essential to have the school's 
full participation in conducting educational programs that exemplify what 
life in a multicultural society should be' It is also true that the school's ef* 
forts alone wilt not produce the destred social effect. The ^^oal of a multl* 
cultural society is so important, however that we cannot afford to ignore 
the school simply because it is not the single, all-powerful change agent 
in so important and complex a problem as race relations. 

As we work for multicultural education, we must be wary of committing 
an err6r analogous to that involved in acceptance of the melting pot Ideol* 
ogy. This ideology assumed that the ^lominant social group remained un- 
changed while the minority groups melted in. It is equally invalid to assume 
that with multicultural education the minority ethnic group yvill remain un« 



changed while the dominant middle class does the adjusting. The goals of 
multicultural education will be realized only when />of/j minority and 
majonty ethnic groups recognize and accept the advantages and responsi^ V 
bilities oi living in a multicultural society. No longer is it feasible for any * ' ■. 
one ethnic group to remain fished in its ways while expecting other erouDS 
to adjust to their standard. ■ »^ o e, k 

Multicultpral education in the U.S. is more important today than ever 
before, because our population mobility and nationwide communication 
media eliminate the possibility that there are any ethnic enclaves that will 
long remain isolated from the tensions and resources of the rest of the ' ' 
country. Population movements from the rural South and Puerto Rico to 
northern cities, and the middle-class exodus to city suburbs illustrate cur- 
rent population shifts. Even' American must now be made aware of the • 
multicultural aspects of everyday life, and every teacher, regardfess of where 
born or educated, must be prepared to work effectively with children and 
communities of different ethnic origins. 

,RoleofCBTE 

The three ethnic groups represented in this conference have rightly 
focused OP their unique needs. The question remains as to whether there 245 
areany needs that are common to the three groups as well as to other groups .. 
not represented here, such as the Filipino or Haitian children in our schools. 
The question is also asked whether competency-based teacher education is 
an effective means of developing cross-cultural teaching competencies in 
order to achieve multicultural education in our schools. 

We regard competency-based teacher education as a promising means 
of achieving multicultural education. The end, to us, is more important than 
the means. If competency-based teacher education is more effective in 
achieving multicultural education than other procedures currently used, 
we are ardent advocates of cdmpetency-based teacher education, wisely 
planned and skillfully executed. We are equally ready to ignore or reject 
competency-based teacher education if it has no special value for our pur- 
poses. 

' Because the preceding sections include treatment of CBTE activities 
needed to achieve the objectives discussed, this section will not include 
sdiscussion.of^activities necessar>' to achieve objectives important to all ethnic 
groups. ^ 

One of the reasons why paths of educational purpose are often far froiii 
smooth is that the road is strewn with abandoned bandwagons. We are not 
eager to add another bandwagon labeled CBTE. It is Important, therefore, 
to study the contribution CBTE can make to multicultural education, not 
merely to see whether it can be rephrased or distorted only to see/n to serve 
multicultural purposes. 

When KnuteRockne was the Notre Dame football coach, he was asked a 
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by a friend why he permitted his opponents' scouts to attend Notre Dame's 
football practice sessions. Wasn't he afraid they would steal his plays? 
Rockne answered, "It's not the play but the execution that wins games." 
We want to see CBTE so executed as to achieve multicultural education 
for a culturally pluralistic society. If it cannot be so executed, we are ready 
to consider other procedures to achieve the goals of multicultural educa- 
tion. 

Need to Eliminate Stereotypes 

If we are to achieve multicultural education, we must reexamine the 
shortcomings of current education programs designed for children from 
minority ethnic groups. We must insure proper concern for understanding 
our students -cultural heritage, value systems, and the other economic, 
political, and social forces which affect them. 

. Tearl^ers may overemphasize poverty and tovy socioeconomic cf^ss 
membership as stereotypes for children from minority ethnic groups. While 
there are certain cultural practices, including folklore and values, trans- 
mitted from elders which are integral to ethnic culture by choice, there 
are also lifestyles forced upon members of a social group because pf poverty 
and economic deprivation, which are not voluntarily integral to the ethnic 
culture. 

* Most teachers do not have adequate knowledge of the various cultural 
systems from which their pupils come. It has been assumed for too long that 
good teachers can teach everyone, and that such teachers can provide for the 
riecessary emotional and learning needs of children from diverse cultural 
backgrounds. However, as evidenced in low student achieveinent rates, 
there is an impelling n^ed for reform. - 

Emphasis on intercultural acceptance aTOmg^Ugroup&is badly needed 
- if we expect to enable new generations to reduce ethnocentrism and under- 
stand the world through the eyes of >ther people. Cognitive learning about 
the contributions of each other s culiure is only the first step. Acceptance, 
as a value, must pass beyond mere toleration of others and provide for 
internalization of such ^ affective value. In this way we can arrive at the 
stage of working and living together without the obstacles of scapegoating, 
stereotyping, discrimination, and prejudice that prevent effective human 
interrelationships. 

WHAT THE TEACHER CAN DO 

Achievement of this grand plan calls forth from e.^ch of us the most 
penetrating scrutiny of ourselves as.teachers and humans. We each view the 
other through perceptual screens that are as old as we are. We have learned 
ail our lives about how it s "supposed to be." The thin veneer of four to six 
years of professional education is not enough to altow us to be. other than 
we are. 



We all haVe biases and prejudices vvhich aifett how we view the world 
and people in it. But if we would accept the role teacf\er of children 
from diverse groups, we must accept the responsibi! ity of discovering and 
. lontrotitng those patterns in our behavior which would int^i[fere with the 
learners' free and uninhibited access to knowledge and seff-c^evelopment. 
Teacher education has the responsibility to search out, evaluate, and or- 
ganise prograpis which will help teachers become comf^tent iri this dimen-^ 
sion of human development , thereby giving teachers power ovef\themselves 
and their behavior as they offer every child an equal education opportunity. 

Identifying a culture can give the teacher insight into comr^on valued 
and attitudes. Teachers miist acknowledge that there are often\more dif- 
ferences within a single cultural group than between various cultural groups. 
Individual differences as well as degree of acculturation and assimilation 
produce^ a wide range of in-group differences. Thus, ii one indulges in 
stereotyped thmking. one may believe that all MeMcan Anjericans speak 
Spanish as their primary language, which is not -necessarily true^ While 
many may speak Spanish at home, others speak English. • 

' Another example is that of stereotyping the authority of the father in 
Mexican American culture. In those families which tend to be traditional 
in their values, customs, and habits, the father is the chief authority figure. 
However, democratic sharing of authority between husband and vOjife is 
common other Mexican American homes. \ 

Teachers who are aware of and sensitive to a »ange of values wit^iin a 
culture avoid stereotyping. Instead, they assume the role of learnerland 
attempt learn more about each child, relating to him or her on the basis 
of that child's cultural framework. Learning each child's orientation is a con- 
tinuous process which can assist the teacher in deciding which aspects of 
the child's culture can be best utilized in the (earning process. 

In a truiy multicultural classroom, the teacher recognizes, encourages, 
and values the bicultural development of students. Rather than forcing all 
students into the ma|ority culture mold, the teacher, with great care and 
sensitivity, can help children live in Kvo cultures. 

Since language is a great factor which unites or separates people withirf. 
a culture, special attention should be given to it. While much attention* 
shQutd be paid to the development of the majority language of our American \ 
culture, the language of culturally different children should be included in ' 
the curriculum and not be ignored. The degree to which a teacher can do 
thisM'ill be limited by the teacher's own facility in the language of culturally 
different children. Obviously, a teacher who speaks Spanish and has Span- . 
ish-speaking youngsters in class can conduct learning activities in Spanish 
when appropriate. 

The teacher who understands children who speak nonstandard English 
can encourage culturally different youth in creative writing, creative drama, 
and other learning activities. If students are allowed and encouraged to 
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kitlUie their native language, X^eir creative efforts, whether in writing or 
drama, can be enhanced greatly. / 

Both minority /and ntajority ethnic groups can be helped to appreciate 
the contributions of culturally different groups to/the enrichment of cbllo* 
qutal language, (^oputar songs, contemporary po^ms, and stories are often 
outlets for new expressions. A study of i^uch contemporary art forms can 
help both groMps develop a greater understanding and appreciation of the 
variety of language created by culturally different groups. 

The study of holidays, customs, and fo^^ds offers a cross-cultural per* 
spective as yet another avenue to be utilized in achieving the cbjectives 
of appreciation and acceptance of various/cultures. 

The identification and acceptance of irjiiulticulturalism as a desirable goal 
should, assist diverse ethnic groups to v^lue it as an important putcome of 
American education. / 

WHAT TEACHER EDUCATION CAN DO ' * * , 

In order to prepare and retool teachers for their roles in developing 
effective school settings, we must restructure the academic and pedagogical 
programs which have become enf renched-as part of the traditional mode of 
teacher education. General education requirements, for example, ordinarily 
do not allow concentration in such disciplines as cultur^il anthropology, 
linguistics, and ethnography Teacher education has failed to utilize and 
ma^timi^e the contributions of these academic areas in f he preparation of 
teachers. ' . 

Teacher education programs must recognize and capitalize on ethnic 
diversity. They must change in response to the objectives of multicultural 
education advocated throughout this paper. If we accept cultural pluralism 
as our goal, with its recognition that cultures can be different without 
being better or worse, we should be prepared to expect diverse communi- 
cation styles and cultural values, and to accept a multiplicity of languages 
and lifestyles, • ^ 

Teacher education has not taken into account the fatt that individuals 
of one culture have little understanding, appreciation, or acceptance of the 
pervading values and lifestyles of other cultures. Teachers must recognize 
that alt cultured are dynamic, but that they vary considerably in their rate 
of change. For example, language styles in cultural groups are in a constant 
state of evolution. Another reflection of cultures' innate dynamics is trie 
often rapid change in dress resulting from movies and television fstrogram^* 

A program derived from an artttiropological, linguistic, or socjotogicaf 
base woul develop those teaching competencies regarded by the various 
ethnic groups as important and basic to developing philosophical values 
in the teacher. The restructuring of teacher education must consider the 
knowledge a prospective teacher can gain from a diversity of experiences 
afforded by^ multtdtsciplinary teacher education program. The importance 



of this approach must not be sidetracked, since intercultural conflicts fre- * , .1. 
quentiy surface in value and perceptions. 

These cutturatiy derived teaching competencies seem^tabe hinged to t 
concepts of personalized '{individualized) learning, which demand that the 
child be accepted as an individual with specific learning needs. It follows, * * 
then, that a diagnostic/prescriptive approach to teaching would take into 
r account the individual needs of students. Diagno'ils, a skill performed by ^ . . 
most professionals, calls for determination o^ student interests, heeds, 
{earning styles, and strengths. Diagnosis should not be confused with scores 
derived from norm-referenced standardized testing and other' modes of 
assessment which have a high cultural bias. Jhe pronrise of CBTE is that it 
is an individualized teacher education program consisting of specific compe- * • 
tencies to be demonstrated, alternative learning^str^itegies, and criterion- 
referenced measurement.. 

If the adage "teacher^ teach as they were taught'' Is true, then a program 
. of teacher education which reflects the type of teacher behavior desired 
•n professional teaching is more likely to be r^evant. In addition, the trans- 
ferability of such behavior from professor to student Is enhanced to a much 
greater degree, in contrast to a traditional credit-accumulation pn^gram 
Sf^eped in lecture approaches to teaching and learning. 

Teaeher education programs, if they are to facilitate generic multicuK ' 
tural teaching competencies (i.e., cross-cultural teaching competencies), 
must allow opportunities for total, or at least partial, immersion into other 
cultures. This can be accommodated by establishing long-term internships 
rither than short-term student-teaching experiences. Internships call for c 
r experiences by teacher candidates where, with the aid of anthropologists, 
linguists, and educators, competencies identified as relating to particular 
cultural settings can be identified and developed* The culture of the schoot 
Itself ha% a profound influence on student behavior as well as on that of 
teachers. With total immersion , or immersion within the limits of the teacher 
education program, prospective teachers would sharpen their perception of 
themselves and of how others perceive them. Such an internship would' 
provide prospective teachers the experiences nedessary for examining their 
(pwn cultural biases and how these biases relate to other cultures. 

Another strategy for the accommodation of cross-cultural competency 
development is to include and involve minority ethnic community members 
as adjunct program-developers and instructional staff. Cohaborative organi- 
zational structures (teacher centers, personnel development centers) which 
can put aside credential requirements for preparing teachers may facilitate 
the immediate invotvment of th4 community in the professional develop* » 
ment of teachers! 

If total immersion into another culture seems impossible now, it Is 
vitally important to include cohimunity representatives of target cultures 
in all aspects of the teacher education prog ^m. 

An equally important asp^t of cross<ulturdl training is.the acquisition 




of language skills. Potenljil teachers shouy;>jot only be masters of standard 
American English (SAE), but nmst acqufre*lhose linguistic compefencies 
which enable them, as teachers, to understand, accept/and analyze other 
language patterns and dialects. Linguistics and language competency will 
not only enable teachers to diagnose problems and prescribe activities for 
thje learner, but will also enable them to communicate with the. comnlu- 
nJt>' ot parents. 

■^§pme Necessary First Steps . \ 

\ Traditionally, teachers have focused their attention on instilling midcile- 
class values of the dominant culture into their pupils. The demands for 
conformity to the school world are frequently at variance with pressures 
generated by family and community. As a result the child becomes a pawii.^ 
in the contest of competing lifestyles. In this competition, everyone be- \ 
comes a loser. ^ 

Some recen? educational advocates have suggested that teachers should 
glorify and inculcate the values only of the particular culture in which the 
child lives, saying that 'children should be taught to do better the things 
they are going to do anyway/* Although this Approach would obviously re- 
duce the conflict between values taught in school and those found in the 
child's environment, it ignores the realities of American life and obviates the 
potential for enhanced living in a multicultural society? 

Another purpose in keeping with the concepts of a truly multicultural 
society is discussed by Bayles, who concludes that education should pro- 
mote positiv^ development of student outlooks on life, and the capacity 
to const ruci^54ch outlooks rhdependently.' Such a purpose is a realistic goal 
for Je3che^\ih a multicultural society. It would result in increasing the 
options of W/ bupils* It would help children understand that there are dif- 
ferent v^^^fi^of behaving which may ^>appropriate in different situations, 
and thii ohei^s goals affect vitally the choices one makes. Thus, our aim is 
neither tcV glorify the status quo. nor to force ^acceptance or rejection of 
values upjbn which the children's world is preswtly based, but to promote* 
bdth teajfhersfand children's ability to understand and cope with an en- 
yironmeht which can and wilt change. 

^ To iccomplish this purpose, teachers should help pupils find answers 
to problems which confront them now or may confront them in the future, 
instead of merely memorizing facts, pupils will investigate alternatives and 
propose solutions to their problems. This approach does not lessen the 
necessity for intensive study of society's accumulated knowledge. However, 
it does mean that knowledge is not an end in itself, but has a broader use. 
It is the basis for making decisions and solving proWems. Pupils, instead 
of accepting passively the pronouncements of tfr. chers, will be encouraged 
to question, search, reflect, and perceive relationships. In short/they wilt 
become increasingly responsible for their own intellectual, social, and emo- 
tional development. Jhe teacher s importance is in no way diminished, for 



the teacher is re&f>on&ibfe fof^conttnuuu^ly ratshig new questions, present* 
ing information, probing for further knowledge r and helping pupils reach 
. conclusions in harmony with the judgmental criteria that are taken to be 
applicable. The teacher thus becomes the director of a continuing research 
effort which pupils share ^^progressively increasing responsibility* 

It is important that all segments of majority ethnic groups, as well 
as the minorities, recognize theVieed for developing a multicultural teacher 
education program so that schools, in turi>,^may provide a sound multicul* 
tural education prograqi for youhgsters. The values sought by minority 
ethnic groups are equally important for the majority, and minority views, 
of necesSipry multicultural competencies show us the directions in. which 
teacher education must . move. \ « 
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NEXT STEPS—WHERE DO^W^O FROM HiERE? 

William A. Hunter 



^ * Thtt ca«> for muIticulUirat education in America will have to beVnade 
for son\^ years to come. Although inroads have been made, and efformttal^ 
gaining momentum in establishing the meaning, value, and virtue of multi- 
cuhurai education* it must become a confinuing national mandate threading 
through ail facets^^f education— dreams, plans, and practices. Tlie inequities • 
in American education did not develop overnight— nor will they be removed 
In a short time or as the result of a single effort. What is necessary, above 
and beyond commllment to this new multitaceted-society approach, is ad* . 
vocacy of multicultural education as an inherent part of the democratic way 
of life we teach. , - . ^ 

Continuous commitment to multicultural education cap be effected in* 
at least two ways: (eVmultlculturalism rmist bo pr^Jcticed; it must permeate 
policies, activities, and procedures: and (b) multiculturalism must be Wade « 
a part of formal learning. All childr^a^yid stuc^)nts should have multicuK 
tural perspectives^in their subject learnings, wheresuch perspectives would 
occupy their appropriate and rightful places, making all learning rich and 
alive. It is well dodumented In this book that the true mosaic of cuUural 
contributions to thi!i nation's heritage are not reflected in 'its currer^t prac- 
tices^or teachings. * . \ 

Moreover, through the cJiannel of formal learning, multicultural educa* 
tipn is a legitimate and fertile area for research; ff«nc*e it is a concentration 
of applied subjects, it forms a subject area In its own right. SUbstanti^ 
knowledge is available for a composite .study of multicultural education as 
a whole, as well as a study of its contributing cuhures. 

A national program meaningfully coficeptualized with multicultural , 
values and responsive to vnulticultural needs/with input from the entire 
mosaic of ethnic conimutiities, must begin. Such a program should recognize 
thit diversity of neerls to be accommodated and administered. We begin 
with the reaiis'-ation that such an effort must be substantial and of long 
duration in order to eradicate inequities which, have existed in our country 
for at least three centuries. 

What the states Should«JDo 

. The education profession and the states should set a pattern in the public ' 



schools requiring a minimum of bilingual or bidialoctal coipiuunlcations. 
In states and rifgions where specific languages and language patterns am 
part^f the contributing fUilture. those languages should also be tauglit and 
uSeii in the st:hools. Teadnng materials^ teaching styles, and educational 
content shmdd also be revised in terms of bilingual, bicultural. and mtilti- 
cultural considerations* 

In order .to "be certified, teachers should mi?et multicultural require- 
ments. Before a teacher gains full certification for teaching in public schools, 
that teacher should be requirt?d to live in the local school community. After 
at least a year of working and teaching in the Incial school and living in the 
community, and before full certiFu;ation is granted, an assessment should 
be made of the teacher's effectiveness and potential. This assessment can 
be accomplished by a slate department of education representative, a school 
iMhninistrator. a college or university representative, a master teacher, and 
others as the setting might dictate including possibly the uncertified can- 
didate. 

" Thert? is supportive evidem^e of the success which can be achieved in 
making teat hf»rs mtjre effective in multicultural settings, such as the Co- 
operativeHlrban Teacher Education (C;UTE) Program.* 

States would need to revise their required courses of study, not only 
to include necessary studies in contributing cultures but also to include 
multicultural content in all subject areas. The cooperation of colleges and 
' universities, the academic profession, and agencies and organizations," as 
well as teachers, schools.; communities, and businesses (particularly, the 
publications industry) wi^idd^be needed in the revision and development 
of instructional materials, \ ^ ' 

Kducation cent<!rs. ixioperatively established by the state, universities 
and colleges, schools, the education profession, and the educationally sensl-- 
tive c:ommunity hvidership. could establish continuing inservice teacher 
education programs as one of their major effcJrts. Such center programs 
would not only, enable inservice personnel to^ continually upgrade them- 



•The Ciyoperative Urban Teacher Eductition {CIKTE} program is a unique innGT-ciiy 
femh«r fducation program designed by the Miy-rontinenf Reglonol Educational 
iMboratory iMcREl). Kansas Cit\\ Mo. A pilot prosram esfcbJishcd rplafionshiiis 
fjetiveen McREL und J 3 libera* orts cotlvges in Mis^uri and Kansas, and the public 
school systems of Kansas City, Mo. and Kansas City. Ks. After testing qnd refining by 
the MfflEL staff, the program was expanded to include 6& public and private higher 
ediicatjon ini5tituti6ns. 13 public and 2 parochial school systems, and presently pro- 
vides field experience for prospective teachers of 12 urban centifrs across the nation. 
New installotions include a tvlde spectrum of old and new. physical plants and target 
populations. Most of the communities involved have more than one racial minoriiy, 
including Spanish-speaking Americans, Orientals. Blacks. Native Americans, ond 
ivhites. So far. obout 2.000 prospective tefachers hai^e participated in this probata. 
AACTB has had a long and cooperative association with the CUTS program, including 
Joint publication of a quarterly neivsletter, Target, tvhich disseftijnated CUTE activi* 
ties. This progriimis the only one tvhich has hvice received the AACTB Distmguished 
Achievement Award (DAA J for Excellence in Teacher Education. 



pelves, bul would aisu provide a vehicle and forum for dealing with new 
probieais and concernH. 

What Colleges and Universities Should Do - 

* . The teacher training programs of colleges and universities need to gear 
upjto handle (a) the new responsibilit ies of continuing inservice professional 
education, (bj research and preparation pf an expanded phalanx of instruc- 
tional materials and procedures for handling thoS(^^ materials, and (r) re- 
oriet^tation of preservit:e programs so that they will prepare education 
personnel to appreciate America's multicultural richness and incorporate 
it in their teachings. Among the specific competencies generic to all teacher 
capabilities is sensiiiviiy to the cultural needs and integrities of all learners. 

Teachers must become competent in multicultural rommunfcofion. 
They m\ist appreciate the power of communicafion and the logic of mental 
processeV which accompany such communication, All teachers will need to 
be aware of different linguistic styles and appreciate the need to become 
conversant in the language of their studWits, both in thought and verbaliza- 
tion. Minimally, teacherscwlll be bilingually competent* including knowN 
edge of the local dialect where apprdpriate. This will mean that teachef 
education programs must reconstitute! the communication component f^ 
, appreciation purposes as well as for/ speciali7^t'ion. Prospective teachc 
may not l)e rt^ady to choose their sbcond language until they approi 
certification,'^ unless they Wish to specialise in a specific cultural setting 

THE ROLES OF THE SOCIAL SCIE^^ICIES AND HU^!ANITIES 

J The soeial science component of the genera) teacher education program 
would provide an appreciation of /the essential nature of the multicultural 
heritage of our society, as well as/tbe special applied aspects of the social 
sciences to problems and circrum^ances of various cultural groups. / 

The history of the countryi u|ould be rewritten to reflect the presence, 
rote, participation, and contributions of all peoples in the events which built 
our nation. This effort maV need initial subsidies for at least two reasons: 
(a) research is needed in some ^Anificant areas because records concerning 
minority groups were eithei^des roved or by legal ruling not kept;/and fb) 
the publishing ioidustry has had a long history of resistance to publishing 
materials describing minority gr<|>up contributions. Some have alleged that 
such publications would not hdve a market and would be oiBFjfensive tu 
majority group readers. All learriing materials, including textbojbks, must 
accurately portray the multicultuiral aspects of our heritage. 

Additionally, the sociological, ajithropological. economic/ political, 
and business aspects of the social\ sciences require appropriate/ correction 
^ of the omissions which have characterized these studies, especidlly relating 
,*to ethnic aspects of the culture. Tl^e cumulative ethnic steretjlype myths 
need to be dispelled. \ 

ERIC . ^ 



The humaiiitius in general education should likewise develop a greater 
general appteciation for art. music, drama, architecture, literattirefand other 
cultural forms and their influence on our lives. This study should include 
.the divwrsec ontributionsof all our ethnic Rroups. Especially, the humanities 
shoidd ufter the i>pportunity U\ specialize, study, and wopk in any one of 
these'areas as it relates tp a partit:ular minority culture. 

Next Steps 

Further steps must be taken to have multicultural education rec:ognized 
as an essential entity in American education. Thesi? steps include the follow- 
ing: 

1. It is hoped that personnel seltJcted for federal policyMnaking roles 
would bt? sympathetic to the multicultural view. Such officials must have 
n»presentative. respoiisibie. and responsive input at all program planning 
and implementation levels, particularly at the lT.S, Office of Education 
H^SOK). This view should apply to st.ite and local government personnel 
as well. Finally, community reprostrntatives who take into account the 
diversity of the community must be allowed responsible input into decision- 
making and U?adership roles, particularly as they af!e«:t multicultural edu- 
<:ation. 

2. Responsiv*» and knowledgeable consultative services must be or- 
ganized to dt»al with problems c:oncerning muhiciultural education, and 
made available to higher education associations, academic institutions, and 
state, local, and federal a&enc:ies. 

:\. Research must bt? undertaken to dt?velop better evaluation measures 
of all kinds for instructional diagnosis, assessment, and improvement. Te^ts 
.standardized against norms not reflectivn of true learning cin.umstances 
should be used for information purpo.ses only. Such tests should not be 
used to«tegorlze children in order to exclude them from education ex- 
perieni:es. Tests and diagnostic totals need to be devised to communicate 
in the language and in terms of the cultural experience of those being tested. 
Pertormanc:e criteria lend themselves to the development of such assessment 
. procedures. 

4, The capabilities of PBTE and multicultural education must be syn- 
thesized and realized in a comprehensive program which is applicable both» 
individually and collectively to our multicultural youth. For specific recom- 
mendations on PBTF;, see Achieving the PotentiaJ of Performance-Based 
Teocher Kducation: Recommendations. PBTE Series No, 16, by the AACTTE . 
Committee on Performance-Based Teacher Education, February 1974. avail- 
able from AACTE, . 

Multicmltura! education through competency-based teacher education 
recognizes that there are positive differences among cultures. In the mosaic 
of our society, the whole is greater than the sum of its parts, for there is No 
One Model American. 



APPENDIX I 



WRITING CONFERENCE ON 
COMPETENCIES ioR TEACHERS OF 
DIFFERENT CULTtfRAL AND.CROSS- 
CULTURAL GROUPS 



Conference Site: Oklahoma Center for Continuing Education 
Location: Norman, Oklahoma 
Date: june 16-22, 1974 



Sponsored by the 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGES 
FOR TEACHER EDUCATION 

through Its 

MULTICULTURAL EDUCATION/COMPETENCY-BASED 
TEACHER EDUCATION PROJECT 

THE TEACHER CORPS through 
THE UNIVERSITY OF TOLEDO 

and In cooperation with the 
AACTE Performance-Based Teacher Education Project 
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•The following pages are excerpted from the Conference program. Position titles 
of participants are listed as they were at the time of the Writing Conference, |une 1974. 
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Program Schedule; 



SUNDAY, lUNE 16, 1974 



3-5 p.m. 
6*8 p.m. 

8:30.9:30 
p.m. 



Registration 
Cet-acquainted Dinner 



Forum Room A?6 

Dining Room-Commons 
Restaurant 



Briefing Session t William A. Hunter 
Prime Writers%and Associate 
Prime Writers 



MONDAY JUNE 17, 1974 

8-9 a.m. Registration (continued) 

8:30-9 a.m. Welcome: Edward C. Pomeroy 
Conference Orjentatton: William 
A. Hunter 

9 a,m.-Noon Interaction beuveen Consultants 
and Position Paper Writers 
1. Summary Critique and Con- 
sultant Interaction with 
Position Paper Writers — 
Black Americans 



Forum Room A*6 
Eorum Conf . Room A 



12-1:55 p.m. 
•2»6 p.m. 



2^Summa£yXcitic^ie:aru^ 
suttant Interaction, Position 
Paper Writers— Spanish- 
speaking Americans 

3. Summary Critique and Con* 
sultant Interaction r Position 
Paper Writers— Native 
Americans 

Luncheon Session 

Interaction Sessions of Position 
Paper Writers with Writer Editors 



I. Teacher Competencies 
effective for Teaching 
Black American Youth 
Position Paper Writers 
L. Eudora Pettlgrew 
Allen R. Sullivan 
Cordell Wynn 
Asa G. Hilliard 
Helen Y. Foster 



Forum Room A-5 



Panel of Writer^ditors 

Richard L. lames, Chairman 
Paul B. Mohr, Cochairman 
Anne R. Cayles 
Gwendolyn C. Baker 
Asa G. Hilliard 
Charles Payne 



11/ Teacher Competencies fforum Room C-1 

Effective for Teaching c c 
Spanish-speaking 
American Youth 

Position Paper Writers Panel of Writer^EdHors 

Ernest Garcia Atilano A. Valencia, 
M. Reyes Mazon ^ Chairman 
Norma E. Hernandez Tomas A. Arciniega, Co- 
Luis M, Laosa . chairman 
Igfiacio Cordova Ida Santos Stewart 

Rupert Trujilto Thomas Lopez 

^ Rudy Cordova 



III. Teacher Competencies Forum Room C-2 
Effective for Teaching 
Native American Youth 

Position Paper Writers Panei of Wrifer'Editors 

Will Antell Henrietta Whiteirijan, 
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ERJC. 



Mito Kalectaca Chairman 
Louise Miller ^ Rosella Covington, Co- 

Ava.F.O(>t5f chairman 
, Fount Holland 

Eugene Sekaquaptewa 
Patricia Locke 
Michael Dorris 



IV. Cross-cultural Teacher ^' Forum Room C-3 

Competencies Effective 
for teaching Youth in a 
Culturally Diverse Society 

Panel of Writer-Editors * 

Harry N. Rivlin, Chairman 
Frank Sciara, Cochairman 
Patricia Cabrera 
Hansom P. Baptiste 
John A. Masia 
Daniel Levine 
Ernest A. Holmes 
Grant Clothier 



TUESDAY. JUNE 18, 1974 
CROUP WRITING SESSIONS 

9a.m.*Noon I Black American Writer-Editors 



2*5 p.m. 

Extended 
writing 
sessions 
arranged by 
group chair- 
man 



II Spanish-speaking American 
Writer-Editors 

III Native American Writer- 
Editors . 

IVCross-Cultural Writer- 
Editors will work with the 
several groups to identify 
common competencies 



forum Room A-5 
Forum Room C-1 
Forum Room 02 
forum Room C*3 



WEDNESDAY JUNE 19. 1974 

GROUP WRITING SESSIONS (continued) 

9 a.m.^Noon 
2-5 p*m* 

Extended 
writing 
sessions 
arranged by 
group chair- 
man 

THURSDAY, |UNE 20, 1974 

9-10 a.m. Meeting of Prime Writers, 
Associate Prime Writers,- 
and Editor ^ 



J- 


Black American Writer-Editors 


Forum Room A-5 


'II 


Spanish-speaking American 


Forum Room C-1 




Writer-Editors 




Itl 


Native American ^Vriter- 


Forum Room C'*2 




Editors 




IV 


Cross-Cultural Writer- 


Forum Room C*3 




Editors will work with the 






several groups to identify 






common competen.cies 





Joel L. Burdin/ Associate 
Director, AACTE; Editor, 
fournal of Teacher 
Education 



10a.m*-Noon Work on Final Report 
lunch 

2-5 p.cn* Completion of Final Report 
FRIDAY, lUNE 21, 1974 

9 a.m.-Noon Meeting of Steering Committee 

MCE/CBTE Project; Review of First 
Draft of Report Manuscript 

Lunch 

Manuscript Reactions and 
Revisions; Designation and 
Approval of Publication Format 



Forum Room A-5 




•:; Roster of Participants 



POSITION PAPER WRITERS 



Black Americans 

L. Eudora Pettigrew, Professor 
. Urban & Metropolitan Studies 

and College of Education 
' College of Urban Development 

Owen Graduate Center 

Michigan State University 

East Lansing, Michigan 48823 

Allen R. Sullivan > 
Associate Professor of Urban 

Education and 
Director, Trainer of Teacher Trainers 

Program 
University of Minnesota 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 55407 

. Cordeil Wynn 
Professor of Education and 
Chairman, Division of Teacher 

Education 
Alabama State University 
Montgomery, Alabama 36101 

Asa C. Milliard, Dean 

School of Education 

San Francisco Stafe University 

San Francisco^ California 94132 

Helen V.' Foster 

Professor of Education 

Division of Educational Studies 

State University College of Arts and 

Science 
Cerieseo, New York 14454 



Title of Papers 

"Competency-Based Teacher 
^ Education: Teacher Training for 
'Multicultural Education" 



"Cultural Competence and 
Confidence: A Quest for Effective 
Teaching in Multicultural Society' 
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"Teacher Competencies for Cultural 
Diversity" ' - 



"Restructuring Teacher Education 
for Multicultural Imperative^" 



"Preparation of Teachers 
for Optimal Participation 
in*Assessment Programs 
for Multicultural Education' 



Spanish'Speaking Americans 

Ernest Garcia, Professor . 
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The American Association of Collews for Teacher Education is a national 
yoluntary professional association of more than 865 colleges and universities 
vvhich prepare «H) percent of the natit^n's teachers. The Association is or- 
Igani/'ed/as a means for member institutions to work cooperatively for the 
improvem^>nt of programs preparing educational personnel. 

Tile Association addk esses itself to current issues facing education and 
the important role which weli prepared school personnel play in American 
and world societies. The AACTE has, sin^e 1970, provided national leader- 
ship in the study and encouragement of multicultural education. Through 
the efforts of a Commission on Multicultural Education, tt has effectively 
called for greater attention toNtho preservation and enliancement of cultural 
pluralism in teacher' educatiohr^e statement No One Model Americdn 
and the Winter 1973 issue of the jlournat of Teacher Education (vol. XXIV, 
no. 4>. with multicultural education as its theme, are typical of the Com- 
mission's leadership efforts. 

A committee currently.studying performance-based teacher education 
is another example of AACTE's national leadership role. Additional key con- 
cerns include accreditation of teacher education, international education, 
and government relations. The Association's Washington, D.C. location 
gives It strong visibility arid Influence over public education policy. 

*AACTE is governed by official representatives appoihted by each mem- 
ber institution. These representatives, who Include: both administrators and 
faculty members, elect the AACTE leadership and determine major policy 
. direction of^ the organization. 

Publications include the monthly AACtE Sulleth/ the Yearbook, the 
Directory, and the tournat of Teactwr Education. Books, periodicals, 
monographs are re^'ularly published for the membeiship The AACTE is Vie 
administrative agency, for the ERIC Clearinghouse on Teacher Education. 

AACTE activities include an annual meeting, workshops, seminars, and 
pther spet d\ programs, its national office includes an executive director, 
four assQCtate.directors and more than 30 supporting personnel* 
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APPENDIX tl 



./ftECOMMENDATIONS FOR IMPROVING 
/ MINORITY-GROUP EDUCATIOn\ 
/ A CASE STUDY ON CHICANpS*' 

I. CURRICULUM 

1. State departments of education' in each of the five Scuthwestem States 
should establish requirements aimed at assuring that the individual 
interests, language, and learning skills of Mexican /imerican cWlclren 
are given adequate attention and c^>ns^de^ation in tl;ie curriculum and 
instruitional materials used by local school districts. These requirements 
should include: I \ 

(a) All curriculu^n and instructional materials mu|>t incorporate \he 
historx', langiiage, and culture of Chicanos inithe SouthvvestAin 
the State, and tn the local community. I \ 

lb) Courses of speciaJ interest to Chicano student^, such as Mextcart 
American history a'hd Chic^no studie*^, must b^ offered on a reguA 
lar basis to all stude^(4' ^ . ] 

<c» formal and infowaf^Vules prohibiting the speaking of Spanish 
in the classroom hr On"*scho6l grounds must be eliminated. 

(d) . Mechanisms mus^ be established to facilitate participation of 

Chicano pupils, parents, and community members in develop* 
rr^ent of curficulunit^afid instructional materi«^ls. . . 

(e) Schcol"^distrtcts.^witK substantial numbers 0f Spanish speaking 
parents rnust pr^^vid^ concurrent translations of PTA and school 
boarii meetings ?io a^ to facilitate full participation ^of all parents 
in discussions and decisions. ^ 

(t) Schools and ?ifchuoi districts with substantial numbers^of children 
• of Spanish speaking parents must send notices home in Spanish 
as well as English. 1 

(g) Schooi districts must establish numerical g6als and timetables for 
securing equitable Chicano representation in staff positions in- 
volving the selection and implementation bf curriculum. 

^h) Textbooks must reflect representative and accurate portrayals of 
Chicanos. | 

2. State departments of education should impose sanctions, including the 
cutoff of funds, against school districts which h^ive violated the above 
requirements. * : - 

3. State departments of education should establish numerical goals and 
timetables for securing equitable representation in fa) staff positions 

•SOURCE: U.S. Commission on Civil Rights. Toward Quihty Education for Mexican 
Americans, Report Vt: Mexican-American Education Study (Washington, D.C. r Govern- 
ment Pnnttng Otfice, Februafy 1974). pp. 76-a2. / 
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involving the selection and development of curncujum and State 
textbook committees. ? ' ^ 

4. State legislatures should eaact legislation requiring districts to establish 
^bilingual education or other curricular approaches designed to impart 
.tngli.ii language skills* IK* non-English speaking students while incor- 
porating into the curriculum the children's native language, culture, and 
history. These programs should be instituted for each group of students 
whose pnmary language is other than English, and who constitute five 
percent of the enrollment Cit number more than 20 in a given school. 

5. State legislators should ena0 legislation prohibiting at-large elections of 
school board members in all communities and require instead election 
tfom single member districts. 

b. Congress should increase its support fc»r Bilingual Education by increas- 
ing Federal appropriations^ for the program and by providing special 
tunds specifically for needed research and development in this area. 

7. The National Institute ot Education (NIE) should fund research to develop 
curric ular programs de*^^igned to meet the educational needs of Chitano 
students. 

STUDENT ASSIGNMENT 

A.. Ot?rfe Rotentfon 

1. State departments of education should develop requirements dealing 
with the two principal reasons given by schools for the practice of grade 
' retention— academic failure and emotional immaturity of ^students. 
'These requirements should prohibit grade retention unless the tollowing 
conditions are met: 

for academic faiturt^ 

(a) Resources are available to determine thoroughly why the previous 
educational program was ineffective for the student. 

(b) Resources are available to provide the retained student with full- 
time programs specifically tailored to meet h> or her needs, 

\ interests, and existing skills and \nowledge. 

<ci There is substantial evidence that the student wHI benefit more 
from these special programs on a full-time basis than from being 
promoted to the next gr<id^» and receiving i^pecial help only during 
0 the preceding summer or on a part-time Ufasis during the regular 

school year. 

for emotional immaturity 
• (a) A State-I (censed counselor, psychologist, or psychiatrist has 
_ recommended grac^e repetition after assessing the student's be- 
havior in school, at home, and in the community, 
(b) In the case of a student who is Mexican American, the'©fficial 
making the recomrhendation must be knowledgeable about the 
Chicano culture. • ' 



2. 



(a) 



(b) 



(c) »n tfre case or a stujlent or parents who are primarily Spanish 
?.peaking, the professional making the recommendation must be 
fluent in the Spanish language. ' 

Stat<» departments of education should impose appropriate sanctions, 
including fund cutoffs, agains.t s«:hool districts in violation of these re^ 
quirL*ments. • . ' 

3, The Office for Civil Rights (OCR), HEW, should use substantial dif- 
fereiKes In the rate of grade retention of various racial or ethnic groups 
o^. students as an indicator of unequal educational services. 

B. Abih\y Croup fng - ** . 

1. state deF>artments of education should prohibit the use of long-term 
ability grouping. 

2. State departments of education should develop requirements for the use 
of sh6rt^term groups for specific learning needs. At a minimum they 
shoulq require: 

Fhat the size of classes be limited so that ail pupils can receive 
ibdividualixed attention. 

iat there be bilingual instruction for students vvhose primary 
Mnguage is not English, taught by a bilingual teacher who is also 
^imiliar with the cultural background of these students, 
j^hat a definite time linfil for these groups be established, not to 
exceed half the academic school year. Any extension must first 
be approved by the State department of education, based on a 
crear showing that additional time will directly benefit the students. 

(d) That both students and parents know and understand the purpose 
tor a student's placement in a particular group and the proposed 
time a student will remain in the group. 

(e) That teachers whp instruct a pai-ticular short-term group be spe- 
cially trained in diagnosing and meeting the learning needs of 
students placed in these groups. 

3. State departments of education should impose sanctions, including fund 
cutoff, on districts which are in violation of the requirements set forth 
in 1 and 2 above. 

C. Placement )n EMR Classes 

1. iMihools and districts should maintain Educable MentalJy Retarded classes 
only for those children diagnosed as being severely deficient in both 
intellectual functioning and adaptation to home and school environ- 
ments (adaptive behavior). » 

2. State departments of education should issue requirements for the piace- 
• ment of students in EMR classes, including: 

(a) That evaluation of a student include behavioral observation, home 
visitation, and interviews with parents and other community 
people so as to measure the student's abtlity to adapt to his or her 
* environment. 
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(b) That in the case of Spartish speaking studprts or parents, this 
evaluation be made by a school psychologist who speaks their 
language and is tamiliar with their cultural background* 
. (c) That where there is no school psychologist who fulfills these re- , 
quirements another school staff member or-community person 
who speaks the language and is famitiar with the cultural back- 
ground be used as an interpreter* 

<d) That any test which is used fo ' Chicanos or other minofjties be 
validated for that group of students. ''^ 

ie) That before placement occurs,: a oanel consisting of the school 
psychologist, other school personnel, and persons representing 
various segments of the community, including Chicanos, recom- 
mend placement for a studef a only after a thorough analysis of th^ 
evaluation^y the school psychologist and other pertinent data. 

(f) That parents ur!derstand the reasons for the possibility of the 
placernent ot their child in an EMR class, that thes^ reasons be in 
writing in the language most familiar to the parents, arid that 
parents give their written approval for such placement prior to 
placement.. 

i. State department-, of education should issue requirements for the opera- 
tion of EMR classes, including: . , 
(a) That there be bilingual instruction for students whose first lang- 

• ,uage is hot English, taught by bilingual teachers. 
• (b)/ That students in EMR classes be thoroughly reevaluated twice dur- 
/ ing the academic year to determine whether they need to remain 
- / in sucfi a class. . . 

fi) That transitional classes be provided for those students who have 
. / • been evaluated as no longer needing instruction in EMR classes. 
These classes should emphasize the basic skills of regular Instruc- 
•/ * • • tion and not last mpre than one year. 
4./!!>tate departments of education should impose appropriate sanctions, 
/ including fund cutoff, on those districts which violate the above require- 
/ ments. ^ 

State departments of education should set up a monitoring mechanism 
to determine, on a regular basis, whether school districts are in com-' 
pliance with the above requffements. 
b. State departments of education should require districts to report the 
number of students who are placed in EMR classes by ethnic group. 

7. Stat^ departments of education should conduct compliance reviews of 
all districts which have an overrepresentation of Chicanos. or other 
minorities in EMR classes for possible violations of the above require* 
ments. 

8. The National Institute of Education should provide funds for develop- 
ent of tests of adaptive behavior appropriate for different minority 
hnic groups, including Chicanos. 
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1. Teacht»r education institutions in the Southwest should incorporate 
. jntormation about ChitanoH in each of thetr foundation courses and 

modify their methods courses to include the use of materials and tech- 
niques specifically designed tor^the hackground, interests, and life 
experiences of Chicanos. These courses should devebp in all trainees: 

(a) An understanding and appreciation of the history, language, cul* 
ture, and individual differences of Chicanos. 

(b) The abiKfy to facilitate tfW fullest possible development of Chi- 
; • cano students' potential. 

ic) Skill" in interacting positively ^i\h Chicano students and adults. 

2. Teacher education institutions in the Southwest should assure that 
train€?es perform a portion of their practice teaching in schools with 
Chicano students, and under the supervision of teachers and profes- 
sors who have demonstrated skill in teaching Chicano as well as Anglo 
students. . " 

3. Teac her education institu tions sh ould adivety recruit additional Chi- 
a canb trainees, establishing numerical goals and timetables for securing 

equitajlile Chicant> representation* 

4. Teacher education institutions should actively recruit more Chicano 
staff, establishing numerical goals and timetables for securing equitable 
Chicano representation. 

5. School districts in the Southwest should establish a preference for the 
hiring of teachers who have had the type of preparation specified in 
recommendations 1 and 2. 

6. School districts in the Southwest should update the teaching skills of 
present instructional staff by providing ih-service training that incor- 
porates the elements specified in recommendations 1 and 2. 

7. State departments of education should modify teacher certiflcaMon 
standards lo require the type of teacher preparation specified in reco"m- 
mendations 1 and 2. 

8. State department of education should establish procedures to assess 
the language skills and cultural understanding of applicants for teaching 
certificates and should indicate-on all certificates which linguistically 
and culturally different groups of students the certificate holder is 
qualified to teach; 

9. ' State departments of education should issue requirements that districts 

with students whose primary language is not English must prov ide 
teachers who speak the stufi^pnt^t language and undersland their cul- 
tural background'. j''' | 

•Id State departments of education sliould actively recruit mlire Chicanos, 
. establishing numeri al goals and tin>etables for securing equitable 
Chicano representation. ^ ■ \ ' 

11. The U.S. Office of Education should actively recruit mo^e Chicanos, 
establishing numerical goals and timetables for securing equitable 
Chicano representation. 



V ■ ■ ■ • ■ \ • . . ■ ■ • ■ . 

- IV. couNsaiNt^ 

!. ini»mutk>nsvvhHh train counn^ors should atlively recruir^ 

trainee^i and siatt member*, establishing numerical goals and timetables 
t(ir securing equitable Chk ano representation. \ 

i. Instftutfonsvvhkh train c ounsek>rH should maintair^vciata on the trainees' 
lethnit background to determine the representation of various ethnic 
groups ai-d to provide needed information io school N^istritts seeking 
tntreased minority representation on the counseling\staffs of their 
schools. \ \ 

I. Institutions which train counselors should actively recruit candidates 
. . . %vho have previt^us experiente in working \vithY«uth, comrHMnity or* 

gani/ations, and sot ral or. welfare agencies. \ 

4. Institutions which train counselors should emphasize the teaching of 
" tounseling techniques and methods other than the traditional on^to- 

one methods, such as group methods, and alternative forms of couns^-• 
ing, including peer ga>up ;,uidance and the use of paraprofessionals.^ 

5. Schoi)t districts should, encourage counselors to use the above recom- 
mended techniques, new methods, and other promising alternative 
torms ot counseling. 

274 6. State departments of edi : alion should require school districts actively 
to recruit additional Chicano counselors, establishing numerical goals 
.'nd timetable< for securing equitable Chicano representation.* 
7. Stateciepartments of educition should require school districts to recruit 
additional counselors to lower the puptl-counselor ratio to 250 ♦o 1 in 
secondary- schools, as recommended by the American School Counselor 
Association [ASCA>. 

' 8. ASCA should inform school officials and the public in general of the 

need and importance of coMnseltng at Xhv elementary level. 
' «l. Stale departments of education should require all school districts that 
* have an elementary tmrullment to provide at least one counselor, on a 
half-time basis, in eaub elementary school. 
10. SCate departments of education in all five Southwestern States should 
modify State, certification requirements for counselors to insure that all 
{ counselors, before they are certified, receive instruction in the history, 

language, and Culture of Chicanos. 

II. State departftients of education should issue regulations that require 

i school distnds and schools to provid<^ counselors with sufficient deri-_ 

cal assistance to relieve them of time<onsuming paperwork. 
12. State departments of education should require that school districts 
with students whose primary language is not English provide counselors 
who speak the students' language and understand theiir. cultural bick; 

1 . ground. 

(a) State departments of education should establish procedures for 

dssessin^the language skills and cultural understanding of appln 

cants for counseling certificates. ^ ^ 
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^b) 5itat^ departments or edu ation should indicate on all couaseto^^ 
• certrtjcates theculluraland tinguisticgroupsof students the cer- 
tificate hotd^jii quallHed to u>unsel. D 
13. The National Institute of Education should fund research to develop 
techniques v\ hich are .^^cifically aimed meeting the counseling and 
guidance needs of Chicane pupils. Findings from such research should 
b6» di^iseminated in alj a/^^» wher^ ^|i|tan6s attend schook 
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TITLE VI [ f ' ' 

OCR should take the steps fjiecessary to inc^e'asc^ substantially the number 
of districts reviewed iinnu^Hy regatiding the dJnial of equal educational 
to Mexican /Amt»rir^n <(tijH(>nr«; ^/^^i 



V services to Mexican /American students. 

(a) HEW should inc reasie the educationawWf of each OCR regional 
of rice so as to facilitate prompt investigation of complarnts alleging . • 
a denial of equal educational services and to make it possible to 
conduc t routine reviews of all diBtrtcts included under Title VI. 
^b) To reduce time-consuming delays in negotiations resulting from 
the districts' lack of expertise, HEW should provide funds for tech- . 
nk^\ assistance to districts which have been found in noncom- / 
pliancfc* and which need help in developing compliance plans to '275 
provide equal educational services^ OCR should require that all * 

consultants who are to be paid with these funds must be approved 
by OCR. 

2. OCR should expand the so >pe of data collection in its annual school 
surveys so to have a brf>ad set of indicators of likely denial of equal 
educational services to minority students. At a minsmum, the additional 
data collected should include for each school: 

(a) . The race or ethnicity of students placed in EMR classes. ♦ 

(b) Percentage ot students entering school by race cr ethnicity whose 
; home language is not English. 

ic)! Estimates of student achievement levels by race or ethnicity for the 
' .third and sixth grade?. 
I (d) The number of student hours per week in each grade spent on 

. instrt;ction other than English (excluding the specific teaching of 
. foreign languages), - ' 

3/ OCR should es^tablish specific standards for evaluating the survey data 
collected to determine which districts should be subject to compliance 

reviews, 

4. OCR should make greater use of the sanction of fund terrhination against 
disti:icts which fail to nc*gotiate or implement a voluntary. cornpliance 
within specified time limits. 

5. OCR should provide for prompt follow-up reviews of each district whose 
compliance plan has been accepted and subsequent regular monitoring 
to assure that the n is being fully implemented. 

6. OCR should prodi . updated printed materials on its official policies 
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for compliance with the equal educational services provisions of Title 
.VI and dis^minate these to all districts and to the general public. QCR 
should require districts to make these off icial OCR policy materials avail- 
able to the public upon request. , ^ . ■ ' 



1 Some recommendations in this report which are directed to State departments of 
cHiucatton may. in specific States, more directly involve the jun!;diction of the State 
lK>ard of education. In such cases, the recommendations should be construed as 
directed to those Boards. i . . 
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